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LirERATURE is the inalienable property of a nation. Language 
remains as a last moral barrier when every other natural or arti- 
ficial line of demarkation is broken. The most accurate and 
spirited translation can give no more adequate idea of a work of 
imagination, than the cast of an ancient statue can stand as a fair 
representation of its inimitable prototype. To attempt to render 
the spontaneous inspirations of a poet into another language, is 
to betray an imperfect acquaintance with the original; and we 
shall take it as an indication of a general prevalence of good taste 
when people shall altogether abstain from translations. 

Nor can the grammatical and superficial study of a foreign lan- 
guage better enable us to enter into the spirit of the standard 
works which fame recommends to our attention, or constitute us 
judges on subjects of foreign esthetics. A work of genius is the 
emanation of a whole age and country—it obeys the laws of 
national taste, which are perpetually fluctuating in accordance 
with local circumstances and social conventions. We cannot 
flatter ourselves to have fully appreciated the merits of a foreign 
work, until we have, by means of powerful abstraction, worked 
ourselves up to that state of feelings by which the author was 
actuated, until we have raised ourselves to his level, identified 
ourselves with him. 

Hence it not unfrequently happens that the productions of 
genius lie for a long lapse of ages unhonoured and neglected, until 
they find favour in the eyes of a kindred genius, who holds them 
up to the veneration of the multitude, always ready to follow in 
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the train of superior intellects, to join in their censure and plaudit, 
and to view with their eyes. 

We say of a kindred genius; for the poem of Dante, even in 
this age of revivals, remained a close book, and was heedlessly 
thrown aside by Walter Scott, whose plastic mind, vast and ver- 
satile as it was, was incapable of following the deep train of thought 
of the greatest of metaphysical poets. 

It is not otherwise in works of art, where yet we should be led 
to suppose that difference of speech should have no control, and 
that to have eyes or ears were a sufficient criterion. Bellini’s 
Norma is to von Raumer “the ne plus ultra of false musical 
taste ; a begs arly, tawdry, patch-work finery”—the “ ladies’ maids 
of Berlin,” are to Kotzebue, “ more beautiful than the Medicean 
Venus.” The vault of the Pantheon is, to another German, 
‘‘ nothing better than a large oven.” The Roman and Teutonic 
races are waging a perpetual war against each other in every branch 
of letters and arts, and they have carried their prejudice and ani- 
mosity so far as utterly to destroy every idea of an absolute 
standard of beauty. 

Down to the period of the French revolution the chaste and 
symmetrical type of Greco-Latin classicism had established its 
absolute sway over Europe. It was in the days when Racine 
and Voltaire held an exclusive possession of the stage, when Ad- 
dison’s Cato was looked upon as the master-piece of English 
tragedy. 

Our age has witnessed a most astonishing reaction. The 
northern nations have asserted their independence in letters and 
arts, as they had long since in religion and politics; they have 
spurned the models before which they had been taught to bow 
in awe and veneration, they have set up their Romantic school 
and broken the fetters of what had certainly become subservient 
to the intolerable despotism of classical pedantry. 

The Germanic element has gained such a universal ascendency 
as to exert its sway even over those countries where classicism 
seemed indigenous. The Italians have in their turn become imi- 
tators, and, as such a state of things must appear to them novel 
and unnatural, their literature has fallen into that titubation and 
uncertainty which is perhaps only the consequence of a state of 
transition, but which has been too hastily set down as absolute 
stagnation and irrecoverable death. 

When therefore we venture to discourse on the present state of 
the Italian stage, we naturally expect to be asked what we mean 
by it, and whether anything like an Italian drama can be said to 
exist in our days. We hasten to meet this question by acknow- 
ledging that dramatic poetry, as well as every other branch of 
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literature, is indeed, in that country, at the lowest ebb; that 
music has the exclusive control over the Italian stage, and that the 
two or three plays which we have placed at the head of this article, 
with a few others enjoying even less notoriety, are perhaps the 
only tragedies that have appeared since Manzoni and Pellico re- 
tired from the petty cares of the literary world, to give themselves 
up to the contemplative ecstacies of their ascetic discipline. 

According to the statements of a recent traveller there is 
scarcely one theatre in Italy open for dramatic performance to 
every three consecrated to the opera and ballet. We shall not 
attempt to vindicate the Italians from the charge of sensuality and 
effeminacy of taste, to which their blind partiality for music has 
given rise. The astonishing diffusion of that formless style of 
performance amply demonstrated how even the sounder judgment 
of other nations might be carried away by the melodious allure- 
ments of that syren which threatens to drive the drama from the 
stage, all over the world. 

The opera is perhaps much less of an animal enjoyment than 
is generally supposed. It has some advantages over the drama 
to which rigid censors have not often adverted. The emotion 
worked on the human soul by a dramatic performance must be 
the result of close attention, of absolute long-continued abstrac- 
tion. ‘The drama is a tyrant that must absorb all our faculties, 
and whose chance of success depends on a thorough illusion. A 
slight reaction of reflection, a pre-occupation, an instant of list- 
lessness or ennui, an ill-timed jest, a fortuitous interruption, and 
the spell is broken and the interest slackens. 

Not so the opera. Music is no intruder. It asks for no ad- 
mittance into the sanctuary of the mind, it hovers round its 
threshold like the minstrel at the entrance of a nuptial apartment ; 
it breaks not, interferes not with the train of thoughts or feelings, 
it brings into them a gentle agitation, it fans them, it gives them 
an harmonious, delicate turn,—it rouses, soothes, enflames, spi- 
ritualizes them. 

The effect of music is immediate—it requires no activity on 
the part of the mind, it urges not, importunes not; it awaits the 
proper moment, it steals upon us unconsciously, unexpectedly, 
when our eyes are turned away from the spectacle, when our cares 
or sorrows unfit us for every other mertal exertion. 

By the invention of a spectacle in which every thing was cal- 
culated to give music a boundless ascendency, the Italians pro- 
vided for the wants of their own restless and highly sensitive 
nature, which sought in the theatre the source of an easy and 
genial relaxation, and to which a long silent sitting of about six 
hours in a play-house, as our good customers of Covent Garden or 
B@ 
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the Hay-market have the constancy to endure, would be utter 
misery. 

A box in an Italian play-house is a drawing-room, at Milan and 
Florence, not unfrequently used for supper. In the pit, in the 
gallery, in the six tiers of boxes, there are other interests at stake 
than the catastrophe on the stage. Every where there is nodding, 
and smiling, and flirting, and waving of fans and handkerchiefs ; 
two-thirds at least of the performance are drowned by the mur- 
mur of a general conversation, until occasionally a burst of ap- 
plause, or the strokes of the director of the orchestra, announce 
the entrance of a favourite singer, or the prelude of a popular 
air, when, as if by a common accord, that confused roar of six 
thousand voices is instantly hushed,—all laughing, coquetting, and 
ice-champaign drinking is broken short, and all the actors in the 
minor stages submit themselves for five minutes to behave like a 
well-mannered and intelligent audience. All this has been said 
in order to prove, that although the Italian opera has been im- 
ported in all its splendour in this country, and though we pay 
rather dearly for it, we are as yet far from understanding half its 
mysteries, or from enjoying its real advantages. 

In such a state of things it will be readily believed, that the 
actor’s trade in Italy, as well as the best interests of the drama, 
must be in a very precarious condition. The few wandering 
companies, except such as are entertained by royal patronage, 
are every day decreasing in number and importance, and some of 
them reduced to the last stage of penury. Dramatic poets would 
fare still worse, if there were any longer in Italy persons following 
that calling. We know of no instance, since the times of Gol- 
doni, in which an author’s labours received any better fees than 
the popular applause, which he must accept as a pledge of the 
remuneration that posterity may award him, 

The great number of private theatricals, however, and the zeal 
of numerous dilettanti of every class, have power to prevent the 
art from falling into utter discredit, and the talent of declamation 
is reckoned among the essential accomplishments of gentle- 
manly education. ‘The drama, at least as a branch of literature, 
is still held in honour in Italy, whatever may be thought of it as 
a popular amusement. 

Goldoni and Alfieri are still the leading names on the Italian 
stage. Overrated as the productions of these two eminent authors 
may be said to have been by their countrymen, they have how- 
ever been too hastily and indiscriminately sentenced abroad. The 
best comedies of Goldoni are still unknown ground for foreign 
critics. We never met with any attempt at a rational examina- 
tion of any but the worst of them, such as “ La Bottega del Caffé,” 
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“Tl Servitor di due Padroni,” and other such premature essays, in 
which efforts poor Goldoni, while he gradually endeavoured to 
reform the bad taste of his contemporaries, was obliged to sub- 
mit to it. These are also the first that are given to foreigners as 
his  Commedie Scelte.’”’ Sismondi, from whose eyes the spec- 
tacles of criticism seem always to fall whenever he loses sight of 
his faithful escort, Ginguéné, has grounded his judgment merely 
on a few of these juvenile performances : Goldoni’s master-pieces 
in the Venetian dialect, such as “ Le donne Gelose,” “ I Rusteghi,” 
“'Todero Broutolou,” “ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” and perhaps 
twenty others, which are a breathing picture of low life in that part 
of Italy where national manners preserved to the last their most 
striking peculiarities, are still, on account of the language, works 
of very difficult access, even for persons conversant with Italian. 
The recent reaction in favour of Goldoni, brought about by the 
exertions of Augusto Bon and his excellent company, has ren- 
dered the Venetian dialect familiar and easy to Italian ears, and 
given it a peculiar charm in the different provinces. But a 
French or German critic must not be expected to relish Goldoni’s 
idioms, any more than an Italian could appreciate our Doric 
dialect or broad Yorkshire. 

The manners of the higher classes, such as they were in the 
idle and effeminate period that preceded the French revolution, 
with all the intrigues and mysteries of ancient Italian cicisbeism, 
such as Goldoni pourtrayed in his “ 11 Cavaliere e la Dama,” “ La 
Dama Prudente,” “ Le Femmine Pantigliose,” etc. and the petty 
tracasseries, the ups and downs of middle life, such as were repre- 
sented in his three comedies “ La Villeggiatura,” or in those on 
“ Zelinda e Lindoro,” so eminently Italian, and a few of his his- 
torical productions, chiefly in verse, such as “ I] Terenzio,” “ II 
Moliere,” “ Il Medico Olandese,” “ La Pupilla,” have never per- 
haps been read out of Italy. 

This rare poet, whose inexhaustible, original vein, whose un- 
paralleled vis comica has furnished the Italian theatre with better 
than one hundred and twenty comedies, has been, as we have 
said, recently restored to the stage, together with the modest and 
gentle though rather cold and infecund Nota, with the wild and 
not unfrequently licentious Giraud, with De Rossi, Albergati, and 
a crowd of more recent imitators, whose performances are dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of “ Commedie di Carattere,” the 
comedy of the genuine Italian school. 

‘The “‘ Commedia Goldoniana” has thus by turns superseded 
the wild phantasmagorias called ‘“‘ Commedie d’ Effetto,” of which 
the famous Fiabe of Count Carlo Gozzi, now so greatly admired 
in Germany, were the first models,—the sentimental comedy 
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“Commedia Piagnolosa,” derived from the French and English 
novels of the worst school—the philosophical comedy “ Com- 
media Morale,” consisting in apt illustrations of the specious 
theories of the philanthropic school of Voltaire, and modelled 
after the productions of Beaumarchais; the ‘‘ Commedia Ro- 
mantica,” from the German of Kotzebue and Co., filling the 
stage with horrors, with tears and groans, and finally the “ Com- 
media d’Intrigo,” of which Camillo Federici was the first master, 
and in which the Protagonist is invariably a duke or an emperor 
travelling incognito, to surprise his ministers or his subjects in 
Jlagrante delicto and to perform the duties of an amateur police. 

All these different schools have had their day. The Italians 
who can patiently listen to the same opera for a whole season, 
betray an inexhaustible thirst for novelty and variety in the drama, 
No dramatic performance can go through more than three suc- 
cessive representations ; and as the original “ Repertorio” would 
be easily exhausted, poets and actors have recourse to frequent 
translations and imitations, especially from the French theatre. 
There is scarcely an example of any of Scribe’s farces and vau- 
devilles rising into notoriety in Paris, without being forthwith 
“ tradotte e ridotte” for the Italian stage. But of all branches of 
literature the theatre is the one that belongs most essentially to 
the nation, and admits less of foreign imitation, and after an 
ephemeral aberration of taste the Italians are sure to return unani- 
mously and enthusiastically to their “ gran Goldoni.”* 

The formless and grotesque performances in the different 
dialects, such as they are exhibited at the San Carlino in Naples, 
Girolamo at Turin, and Stenterello at Florence, as well as in 
every other town, are to be considered as the remains of the 
ancient “ Commedie dell’ Arte,” which Goldoni had the merit of 
of banishing from the stage, and may perhaps be referred to the 
Oscan farces, which formed the delight of the Roman people ere 
the introduction of Grecian classicism. As these extravagances, 
however, are seldom written and never printed, they can hardly 
fall within the province of literary criticism. 

Alfieri and the Italian tragedy, though more known, can hardly 
be said to have been better appreciated abroad. Nothing is 
more common than to hear foreigners unanimously deploring the 
fondness which Italians seem to attach to the harsh and dry style 
of their only tragedian. The Germans, faithful to their romantic 
ideas, are disposed to look upon this superstitious enthusiasm of 
their southern neighbours as a fresh instance of degeneracy of 
taste, not unlike the ephemeral hallucination which dazzled the 


* One of the most successful performances in the style of Goldoni is ‘‘ Se fossi 
ricco,” a comedy by F. A. Bon, lately performed at Milan. 
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Italian minds in the age of Marini. The English, the descend- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxons, by reason of consanguinity a nation of 
eminently romantic taste, could hardly fail to fall in with their 
cousins of Germany. Henry Lloyd, Esq., who translated the 
twenty-two tragedies of Alfieri into English verse, by a strange 
contradiction, entered, in his preface, into a long dissertation on 
the flagrant demerits of his original. Alfieri bas scarcely an 
advocate beyond the Alps, and must rest satisfied with the suf- 
frage of his own countryman. 

Alfieri was in Italy the last of classics, and happy was it for 
that school that it could, at its close, shed so dazzling a light as 
to shroud its downfal in his glory, and trouble for a long while, 
with jealous anxiety, the triumph of its hyperborean rival—the 
romantic school. When we number the greatest tragedian of 
Italy among the classics, we consider him only in regard to the 
form and style of his dramas, not to the spirit that dictated them. 
Properly speaking, he belongs to no school, and founded none. 
He stands by himself, the man of all ages, the man of no age— 
whatever might be the shape which his education or the antique 
cast of his genius led him to prefer in his productions, no poet 
ever contributed more powerfully to the reformation of the cha- 
racter of his countrymen. For that object he only needed to 
throw before them the model of his own character; it mattered 
little whether it was drawn with the pencil or carved with the 
chisel, whether it was wrapped up in the Roman gown of Brutus, 
or in the Florentine cassock of Raimondo de Pazzi. 

Alfieri had lofty ideas of the duties and the influence of poetry, 
he had exalted notions of the dignity of man, an ardent though a 
vague and exaggerated love of liberty and of the manly virtues 
which it is wont to foster. No sooner did the wild predilec- 
tions of his dissipated youth give way to his thirst for fame, than 
his first verses were dictated by indignation. He felt that, of all 
branches of literature, the theatre has the most immediate effect 
on the illiterate mass of the people. He invaded the stage. He 
drove from it Metastasio and his effeminate heroes. He sub- 
stituted dramatic for melodic poetry, manly passions for enervate 
affections, ideas for sounds. He wished to effect upon his con- 
temporaries that revolution which his own soul had undergone,— 
he wished to rouse them, to wake them from their long lethargy 
of servitude, to see them thinking, willing, striving, resisting. 

To a man that wrote actuated by such feelings, the mere form 
was nothing. He had no models before him but Corneille and 
Racine, to which he added a very imperfect knowledge of the 
ancient classics. For Shakspeare lie indeed evinced an indefina- 
ble admiration. He felt overawed by the extraordinary powers, 
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but was deterred and distracted by the eccentric flights of that 
sovereign fancy. The day of Shakspeare had not yet dawned, 
the great literary crisis of Romanticism was not mature, nor was 
it in Alfieri’s power to foresee it. We must look upon him not 
as the predecessor of Goethe and Schiller, but as the successor 
of Racine and Metastasio. It is only with the prosy tirades of the 
first, and the luscious recitativi of the last, that the iron frame- 
work of the fierce Astigiano can be fairly compared. The 
French, when Alfieri appeared, were believed to have the entire 
possession of the stage. Alfieri took upon himself the task of 
dethroning them, and accomplished it. For that purpose he 
choose to beat them with their own weapons. He forced his 
haughty insubordinate nature into the fetters of classical rules, 
and carried them toa superstitious extreme; he made himself a 
rigid observer of dramatic unity, rejected all accessory ornament, 
episodical incidents, and gave to the stage his drama, solemn and 
severe,—a bare, single, rapid, intense exhibition of horror and 
pity, never allowing the interest to stray, the attention to flag, or 
the excitement to cool. 

Alfieri forgot, or perhaps wilfully rejected the precept of 
Horace, “ ut pictura poesis.” He was a sculptor-poet. Sculp- 
ture works for eternity, it seems to refuse to itself all ornament 
and variety, it is indifferent to local costumes and habits, it con- 
siders its figures in the abstract, independent of light and shade ; 
but its powers are limited, its materials are stone, rigid and rough, 
unbending, unmalleable, colourless. 

Alfieri’s poetry was sculpture. His tragedies are only a group 
of four or five statues, his characters are figures of marble, incor- 
ruptible, everlasting: but not flesh, nothing like flesh, having 
nothing of its freshness and hue. He describes no scene. The 
statues stand by themselves, isolated on their pedestals, on a 
vacant ideal stage, without back-ground, without contrast of land- 
scape or scenery, all wrapped in their heroic mantles, all moving, 
breathing statues, perhaps; but still nothing but statues. 

Wherever be the scene, whoever the hero, it is always the poet 
that speaks. It is always his noble, indomitable soul reproduced 
under various shapes, it is always one and the same object pur- 
sued under different points of view, but to which every other view 
is subservient—the struggle between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. The genii of good and evil have waged an eternal war 
in his scenes. Philip, Creon, Gomez, Appius, and Cosmo de 
Medici, can equally answer his purpose as the agents of crime ; 
Don Carlos, Antigone, Perez, Icilius and Don Garcia are in- 
differently chosen to stand forth as the champions of virtue. 

But he deals too freely in horrors and atrocities. ‘The passions 
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he seems to delight in are jealousy and revenge; an inexorable 
tormentor, he allows the heart not an instant of ease; he presses 
heavier and heavier upon it; he severs fibre from fibre, he rends 
it asunder. An awful obscurity pervades the whole drama, and 
gives it all the sublimity of mysticism. Among the darkest con- 
ceptions of the human mind there is nothing like his Philip of 
Spain. We remember to have risen from our seat after its per- 
formance, oppressed and exhausted, our eyes dizzy, our temples 
throbbing and aching. 

But it is not true that Alfieri could not or did not attempt the 
most tender pathetic, that he could give no utterance to the 
softest affections. We know of no model of conjugal love and 
solicitude, to match his lovely Bianca de Pazzi. the meeting of 
Virginius and his family on the threshold of his house has been 
written in tears—the tears of Alfieri; and such short and abrupt 
episodes breaking on a sudden through that gloomy severity, as if 
to relieve us from our intense agitation, have all the refreshing ef- 
fect of a summer shower. 

But besides these fugitive passages, there is one at least among 
his tragedies, in favour of which exception should be made even 
in the general sentence that has been passed against Alfieri by 
the partisans of Romanticism. Saul is certainly no classic per- 
formance. ‘The character of that first monarch of Israel is not a 
statue or bust, but as noble a picture as art could ever contrive. 
It is indeed the tallest and bravest of the warriors of the twelve 
tribes, a stately figure bent by age and overcome by grief, the 
martyr of restless remorse, the victim of a relentless vengeance, 
the old oak, the pride of the forest, blasted by the lightning of 
heaven. Itis an exquisite anatomy of melancholy, and the rapid 
intensity which it derives from its unity of action adds not a little 
to its prompt and immediate effect. 

The fame of Alfieri for a long while excluded tragical writing 
from Italy. ‘The style of his tragedies seemed equally to refuse 
itself to all imitation and to discourage all spirit of innovation. 
His authority has been fatal to the progress of dramatic art. 
Those fetters with which he was pleased to shackle his powerful 
fancy would crush and palsy any intellect of a weaker frame, as 
Thersites would have been stifled under the armour of Achilles. 
Monti and Foscolo, the first by endeavouring to soften, the 
second by exaggerating the harshness of Alfieri have both perished 
in the attempt. Aristodemo is but a faint reproduction of Saul. 
Tieste has all the horrors without the glow of passion of Aga- 
memnon aud Orestes, Alfieri did not, could not, in his age sup- 
ply Italy with a real model for tragedy. But he had built an 
edifice of steel and adamant; on which the gratitude of his 
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countrymen had written “ Alfieri has raised it: Beware how you 
touch it!” 

But, after the fall of Napoleon, as soon as the abating of the 
revolutionary flood afforded some ground for studious pursuits 
in Italy, the German literature, ripened among the preceding 
commotions, appeared on the top of the Alps, in “all the freshness 
of youth. Italian restlessness turned to Germany, it turned to 
England and Spain, to the east and to the north. The sphere of 
studies was prodigiously extended; Shakspeare and Milton never 
read or never understood; Garcilasso and Lope de Vega, dead 
and buried, Brahminic verses, Icelandic legends, Gothic epopees, 
unknown lands; the Niebelungenlied, the Bible, the Koran, were 
now placed by the side of Homer and Dante, of Sophocles and 
Alfieri, while Goethe and Schiller, Byron and Scott, Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo sent every day a supply of new models. It was 
a literary fair of all ages and countries, 

Manzoni came up in that recent affluence with a mind imbued 
with the maxims of freedom and patriotism, common in Italy to 
all who were educated on this side of 1800; he embraced the 
romantic views respecting the substance and form of his art. 
He gave Italy two historical tragedies on national subjects, free 
from the bondage of Aristotelian rules. ‘‘Carmagnola’”’ and 
“ Adelchi,” the best dramas in Italy since the Saul of Alfieri, 
the standard works of romanticism in that country, have, by the 
general consent of strangers, been ranked by the side of the best 
modern productions ; Goethe and his school have been proud of 
adopting their author. They hailed their young disciple with 
something like a patronizing air, gratified by that first homage 
paid to the German genius by that country from which their 
ancestors had for five centuries been accustomed to receive their 
masters. 

Of these tragedies the first only, “Carmagnola,” appeared, 
and only once, on the stage; nor do we believe they could ever 
meet with any permanent success before an Italian audience, 
Manzoni, a genius of the very highest order, giving life to all 
objects he takes in hand, master of all the keys of the imagina- 
tion and the heart, the greatest lyric poet, we think, Ltaly : ever 
produced, did not perhaps equally possess that vastness and 
calmness of mind which can embrace at one glance the whole of 
a tragedy. Recently placed in contact with Shakspeare and 
Schiller, seeing in their works a manifest breach of the three 
unities of the Greeks, he believed perhaps that they had abolished 
all unity. ‘This is far from being the case. ‘The unity of time 
from the period of twenty-hours had been extended to months 
and years—to the lifetime of a hero. The scene from the narrow 
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precincts of the vestibule of a palace had passed from place to 
place, had crossed seas and mountains; the four or six per- 
sonages that were seen moving, spectre-like, on a deserted stage, 
had been multiplied to a whole court, to a whole nation; but 
the action, the interest, the movement of the drama, far from 
stagnating and slackening, was understood to have gained in 
strength and intensity. ‘Taking any of the best models of the 
romantic theatre, say Macbeth and Othello, William Tell and 
the conspiracy of Fiesco, it will be easily perceived whether the 
poet or the spectator loses for a single instant his leading object. 
It is, we repeat, only the scale that has been altered. It is unity 
in larger dimensions, but still unity. Now we do not mean that 
Manzoni’s tragedies are wanting in such unity. “ Adelchi” is the 
extinction of the Lombard dynasty. ‘‘ Carmagnola” is the cold- 
blooded sacrifice of a confiding warrior to the jealous suspicion 
of a cowardly government. All the episodes essentially belong 
to the subject; every scene leads us to the catastrophe, but, as it 
seems to us, there is wanting that warmth, that simplicity of 
action, that proportion between the means and ends which per- 
mit us to view the whole at a glance, and follow its progress 
through its digressions, which persuade us of the importance of 
the episodes, which keep our minds in suspense, our hearts in 
anxiety. 

The same faults are observable in his historical novel “ I Pro- 
messi Sposi,” by which he has been justly ranked by the side of 
Walter Scott. Manzoni aspired to enrich his country with two 
branches of literary productions, for which a taste had been lately 
awakened, and which the Italians had good reasons to envy to 
their transalpine neighbours—the historical drama and the his- 
torical novel. But while embracing ideas that had recently 
sprung up abroad, Manzoni imitated only as genius can imitate, 
His faults are peculiar to him, as his beauties are indisputably his 
own. Between the ‘ Promessi Sposi” and any of the Waverley 
Novels there is nothing common, except the title by which they 
are classified as analogous productions. In the like manner the 
“* Adelchi” and ‘‘ Carmagnola” cannot be strictly said to belong 
either to the German or English school, though certainly the author 
could find no model for his works among the classics. He does 
not seem to possess the wide and versatile imagination of Shak- 
speare, nor the warm and sympathetic heart of Schiller, though 
we meet with occasional flashes both of fancy and feeling, that 
would induce us to believe that his apparent infecundity was 
rather owing to a vague diffidence and timidity than to a real 
want of creative genius. Manzoni seemed perpetually afraid of 
abandoning himself to the inspiration of the first moment. 
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His pages appear to us as if filled with corrections, additions, 
suppressions —pentimenti d’ogni maniera. ‘This gives his works 
unquestionably a very high finish, and every one of his lines will 
gain more and more the longer we dwell upon it. Still it has an 
injurious effect on the whole, and as dramatic performances these 
tragedies are utterly deprived of action and interest. Neither 
was the poet happier in his delineation of characters. With the 
exception perhaps of some secondary personages, such as Anfrido, 
Svarto and Guntigi in ‘‘ Adelchi;” Marco and Marino in “ Car- 
magnola,” there is hardly among so many a portrait whose promi- 
nent features may work on our minds a lasting impression. The 
great figures of the two Lombard kings and of Charlemagne and 
his paladins appear in all the dim and hazy obscurity in which 
barren history has left them, stripped of all the gaudy ornaments 
with which the fictions of chivalrous legends had invested them. 
As the ancient mythology had been banished from the stage, so 
did Manzoni equally proscribe the more domestic romance of the 
middle ages. How different from his faithful but languid pic- 
tures are the historical scenes dramatized by Shakspeare, who 
eagerly seized upon the most uncouth popular traditions, and 
delighted in crowding the stage with hags, spectres and weird 
sisters, fairies and goblins. 

To exhibitions of such kind the public taste is however utterly 
averse in Italy. Alfieri knew it well, and his example was more 
than sufficient to deter every Italian dramatist from having re- 
course to those long-exploded sources of interest, nor could any 
longer demon or goblin or any of the weird family be ventured 
for a minute on an Italian stage without being unmercifully 
hissed back to its obscure abode. Even Ducis was obliged in 
France to introduce his witches like the Dire or the Parce, from 
the taste for classicism before the age of monstrosities and Victor 
Hugo. 

The tragedies of Manzoni as well as his novel are therefore 
only to be considered in their details and episodes, which are 
indeed inimitable. The fifth act of “ Carmaguola,” the farewell of 
the noble Condottiero to his wife and daughter, to his brother in 
arms; his longings for the bright sun, the wide-spreading field, 
his war-horse, and all the stirring scenes of his warlike exploits, 
are teeming with beauties of so novel a cast as could hardly 
be expected of so trite a subject. The delirious agony of the 
divorced queen of Charlemagne, Ermengarda, reminds us, by 
way of contrast, of Queen Catherine’s heart-rending resignation 
and truly feminine forgiveness in Henry VIII.; thus the mono- 
logues of Carmagnola and his friend Marco—the dark inquisi- 
torial dialogue between this last and Marino—the confessions of 
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Svarto, Guntigi and others, evince a profound knowledge of the 
deepest recesses of the human heart. 

But let it not be forgotten that Manzoni is above all things a 
lyric poet. The chorus in thethird act of ‘‘Carmagnola” and those 
at the end of the second and fourth acts of ** Adelchi” are written 
in a prophetic rather than poetical style. The lyric poesy of 
Manzoni in these three national songs, no less than in bis “ Inni 
Sacri,” and in his ode “ Il cinque Maggio,” are a new creation 
in Italy, both for the enthusiasm that inspired them, and for the 
metres and language in which they were dictated. Had Italian 
literature produced nothing in this century beyond those few 
sacred verses, there would be no reason to conceive any serious 
apprehensions of its being in a period of decline. Such effusions 
however are not only beyond the reach of translation, but are 
not even to be duly appreciated by any foreigner to whom the 
Italian language has not become a second nature. 

It is, therefore, with a full expectation of a thorough failure 
that we venture to subjoin the following version of one of those 
rare passages; and notwithstanding the freedom of our transla- 
tion and of the metre we have adopted, we must, before we re- 
solve upon offering it to our readers, remind them how much the 
original must lose, in its new dress, of that softness and delicacy 
by which that beautiful language seems to ennoble and grace 
every image it embodies. 

It is a chorus in the third act of the Adelchi: Charlemagne 
and his host have almost miraculously been led through unknown 
paths across the Alps. The Lombard armies are seized by the 
panic of sudden surprise. ‘The cowardly defection of some of 
the feudal lords of that nation hasten the downfal of the fated 
dynasty of Alboin. The two kings, Desiderius and Adelchis, 
with the scattered remnants of their forces, seek their refuge 
within the walls of Pavia and Verona. The enslaved Latin, or 
native Italian, population, after two centuries not yet thoroughly 
schooled to their yoke, are now suddenly aroused from their long 
state of dejection by the tidings of the ruin of their masters. 
The Chorus, who are made to utter the poet’s mind, raise their 
solemn, ominous voice to undeceive them from their fond ex- 
pectation. 

The allusion to recent events is obvious enough. It only 
requires a change of names. We need but read Austrians instead 
of Lombards, French instead of Franks, Napoleon instead of 
Charlemagne, and the whole mournful drama of blind illusion 
and dolorous disenchantment exhibited under Manzoni’s eyes, 
will be perhaps, notwithstanding the bard’s fatidical lesson, re- 
produced again and again on the same stage. 
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‘* Tue Cuorvus.* 


“ From moss-grown fanes, from tottering halls, 
From their burnt forges’ clanging walls, 
Forth from their fields’ half-furrowed soil 
Bathed with the drops of bondmen’s toil ; 
Roused into life by sudden start, 

The trampled race of Italy, 

With anxious ear and bounding heart, 
Awake and listen tremblingly. 

From their pale brows and cowering eyes, 
Like sunbeams from the clouded skies, 
Still flashes forth the manly glance 

Of their forefathers’ countenance ; 

In those dark eyes and pallid brows, 
The vaunt of that long by-gone age, 
More deep alas! more glaring shows 
The brand of present vassallage. 


Through winding paths, with faltering tread, 
And hearts that beat ’twixt hope and dread, 
The gathering Latin crowd advance ;— 
And lo! before the host of France 

They see there fly the scattered hordes 

Of their relentless northern lords.— 
Adown the plain, with slackened rein, 

Like hunted beasts with bristling mane, 
They see them panting seek their lair ; 

And there, all mute in fallen pride, 

The stately matrons, terrified, 

Gaze on their sons with vacant stare. 


* « Coro. 


‘* Dagli atri muscosi, dai fori cadenti 
Dai boschi, dall’ arse fucine stridenti 
Dai solchi bagnati di servo sudor ; 
Un volgo disperso repente si desta, 
Intende I’ orecchio, solleva la testa 
Percosso da novo crescente romor. 


Dai guardi dubbiosi, dai pavidi volti 
Qual raggio di sole tra nuvoli folti 
Traluce dei padri Ja fiera virti. 

Nei guardi nei volti confuso ed incerto 
Si mesce e discorda lo spregio sofferto 
Col misero orgoglio d’ un tempo che fu. 


S’ aduna voglioso, si sperde tremante 
Per torti sentieri con passo vagante 
Fra tema e desire s’avanza e rista. 

E adocchia e rimira scorata e confusa 
Dei crudi signori la turba diffusa 

Che fugge dai brandi che sosta non ha. 
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And right and left, like loosened packs, 

In hot pursuit upon their tracks, 

There ride the conquering knights of France. — 
They see—and flushed with sudden trance, 
Deceived by hope’s new dawning ray, 

They fondly hail the coming day— 

The day of their deliverance. 


But hark? those brave victorious bands, 
That chase your lords with eager brands, 
Have roamed and ridden wide and far; 
Up from their couches’ sweet repose, 

Up from their nightly feasts they rose, 
As sudden sang the trump of war. 

Lone in their castle-halls bereft, 

Their fainting dames in tears they left, 
On whose pale lips the farewell died : 
The crested helmet o’er their brow, 
They pressed their chargers’ saddle-bow, 
And down the hollow bridge did ride. 


From land to land, in joyous throngs, 
They cheered their way with warlike songs ; 
*Long trackless dales and rugged heights 


They watched the long, inclement nights ; 


Whilst far their longing hearts still roved 
Back to their homes, to all they loved. 


Ansanti li vede quai trepide fere 
Irsuti per tema le fulve criniere 

Le note latebre del covo cercar. 

E quivi, deposta I’ usata minaccia, 
Le donne superbe con pallida faccia 
I figli pensosi pensose guatar. 


F. dietro ai fuggenti con avido brando, 

Quai cani disciolti, correndo, frugando, 
Da ritta, da manca, guerrieri venir. 

Li vede ;—e rapito d’ ignoto contento, 

Con I’ agile speme precorre I’ evento 

E sogna la fine del duro servir. 


Udite !—quei forti che or tengono il campo, 
Che ai vostri tiranni precludon lo scampo, 
Son giunti da lungi per aspri sentier. 
Sospeser le gioie dei prandi festosi 
Assursero in fretta dai blandi riposi 
Chiamati repente da squillo guerrier. 


Lasciar nelle sale del tetto natio 

Le donne accorate tornanti all’ addio, 

Ai preghi, ai consigli che il pianto troncd. 
Han carche le fronti dei pesti cimieri, 
Han poste le selle sui bruni corsieri 
Volaron sul ponte che cupo sond, 
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The martial rule, the toilsome march, 

And frosts that pierce, and heats that parch, 
And famine drear they next endure. 

The shock of lances couched in rest, 

And rattling shafts on mailed breast, 

Bide they yet firm with front secure. 


And all these toils, these dangers past, 
Should have no better meed at last, 
Than turn the course of destiny, 

An alien race of serfs to free ?— 

Back then, ye doomed deluded crowd, 
To your burnt forges, ruins proud, 

Back to the furrows of your soil, 
Bathed with the drops of bondmen’s toil ! 
Victor and vanquished join their hands, 
They rest upon your blood-stained lands, 
The stirring trump of war is hushed, 
They share the spoil of victory ; 
Beneath a double yoke are crushed 

The trampled race of Italy !” 


It is greatly to be regretted that the assiduous cares he be- 
stowed on his historical novel, and, in later years, his more than 
devoted exertions in favour of what he deemed to be the cause of 
true religion, have estranged Manzoni from that branch of litera- 
ture into which, notwithstanding his lack of really dramatic 


A torme di terra passarono in terra 
Cantando giulive canzoni di guerra, 
Ma i dolci castelli pensando nel cor 
Per valli petrose, per balzi dirotti 
Vegliaron nell’ armi le gelide notti 
Membrando i fidati colloqui d’ amor. 


Gli oscuri perigli di stanze incresciose 
Per greppi senz’ orma le corse affannose 
Il rigido impero, le fami durar 

Si vider le lance calate sui petti 

D’ accanto agli scudi, rasente gli elmetti 
8S’ udiron le frecce fischiando volar, 


E il premio sperato, promesso a quei forti 
Sarebbe, o delusi, rivolger le sorti 

D’ un volgo straniero por fine al dolor? 
Tornate alle vostre superbe ruine 

All’ opere imbelli dell’ arse officine 

Ai solchi bagnati di servo sudor! 


Il forte si mesce col vinto nemico 

Col novo signore rimane |’ antico 

I’un popolo e I’ altro su! collo vi sta ; 
Dividono i servi, dividon gli armenti 

Si posano insieme sui campi cruenti 

D’ un volgo disperso che nome non ha.” 
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talents, he was likely by repeated essays to introduce a salutary 
revolution. Deprived of his important countenance, the roman- 
tic reform, that had commenced under his auspices, remained in- 
complete ; and those of the modern dramatists, who are con- 
sidered as belonging to his school, such as Carlo ‘Tedaldi-Fores, 
Davide Bertolotti, “and a young Neapolitan, who has endea- 
voured to reproduce the most revolting scenes of the modern 
French drama, have been led from extravagance into extravagance 
until the very name of romanticism has fallen under the strokes 
of that most irresistible of weapons—ridicule. But there were 
in that school, notwithstanding its frequent aberrations of taste, 
ideas teeming with vigour and youth, with life and activity ; its 
principles were consonant with the newly-awakened longings for 
political freedom, for moral and mental emancipation ; its sup- 
porters appealed to all that was noblest or dearest in modern pa- 
triotism; they aspired to make of literature a matter of national 
pride, an instrument of social progress, an emanation from life. 
The lessons of romanticism could not be utterly lost, however 
unsuccessful its earliest specimens might have proved to be, nei- 
ther could classicism be revived, although the present age had 
nothing to substitute in its place. Hence that state of uncertainty 
and dissatisfaction that prevents the people of Italy from follow- 
ing a determined course and laying the basis of a national school. 
For, on the one side, the Greco-Latin type of beauty, noble and 
venerable as it is, when considered in its relation to the past, is 
utterly insufficient to the wants and in opposition to the tenden- 
cies of the present ; nor can any sympathy be established between 
the Italians of the nineteenth century and the heroes of fabulous 
Greece, between the patriots of “ young Italy” and that 


* Race d’Agamemnon qui ne finit jamais ;"— 


But it is, on the other side, not quite evident, why the dramatic 
rules, the grim legends of the German and Scandinavian nations 
should better suit the sunny imagination and the lively feelings of 
a southern people. To substitute the imitation of Schiller or 
Shakspeare for that of Aischylus or Euripides, would be a 
strange way of providing for the development of an independent 
national taste. The classical style of Greece and Rome is to be 
banished as something alien and obsolete. But is Italy to receive 
her models from Oltremonti? Are indeed the dramas of Man- 
zoni and his disciples more national productions than those of 
Alfieri or Foscolo? Is there among those romantic structures an 
edifice that can be considered as essentially belonging to a ge- 
nuine Italian school? ‘The Italians were glad to receive from 
their neighbours the example of that truly Teutonic independence 
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with which they had shaken off the fetters of classical pedantry. 
But they did not mean that their idolatrous imitation of the clas- 
sics should be superseded by an equally servile dependence on 
the models of England or Germany. 

The feelings that prevail in Italy on literary subjects have an 
analogous influence on all questions connected with religion and 
politics. The Italians are certainly unanimous in wishing for the 
cessation of that state of vassallage in which they are held by 
Austrian preponderance. But the soundest part of the nation 
are fully aware that the assistance of French propagandists, or any 
other foreign interference, would be rather a questionable means 
of attaining national emancipation. ‘They long for a vindication 
of their national freedom, but they feel that a change of masters 
is not very likely to lead them to that desirable result. In the 
like manner the best cultivated classes are keenly alive to the de- 
generation, to the follies and superstitions of the Church of Rome. 
But they are not equally ready to exchange Roman Catholicism 
for Swiss or German Protestantism; they are not so surely dis- 
posed, as some of our sanguine missionaries are willing to ex- 
pect, to withdraw their allegiance from the Bishop of eas, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
When we speak thus, we of course view the British Primate, not 
as the head of the Universal Church, but the highest authority in 
his own. It is deeply to be regretted that the elements of the 
British Church, which are Catholic in the highest sense of the 
term, should not be appreciated as such on the Continent; but 
to this point it is our avowed object constantly to direct attention, 
until it obtains that reception which due consideration on the sys- 
tem must bring. The British Church is the purest exemplification 
on earth of the true features of the Catholic Church, which have 
been lost sight of in Germany, where Episcopacy, a great con- 
stituent principle, has never prevailed; and in Italy, where the 
political attitude of the Church totally eclipsed the spiritual. As 
the Catholic Church stood in the days of Theodosius and Valen- 
tinian, obedient to the state, yet a portion of the state, so does 
the British. Its local position does not isolate it from a Catholic 
tendency, it is not the Church of England more than the Church 
of Christendom, and its fundamentals are those of every creed 
and coniession of the Church in all ages. It is not bound down 
by the fettering laws of peculiar councils like the Greek and Ro- 
man, and the question of her high and genuine and unpolluted 
Catholicism is beginning to be deeply considered in numerous 
directions, and will soon be justly appreciated. And Italians are 
naturally anxious for a similar church. ‘They wish for an Jtalian 
school of letters and arts, as well as for an Italian church and go- 
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veroment. Unfortunately nothing of the kind can be obtained 
until they have manfully asserted their nationality,—until there 
be an Italy. 

The present state of things is therefore merely to be considered 
as an epoch of transition, a “conflict between long-cherished no- 
tions and newly-arising ideas. The writers of the day endeavour 
to find a middle way between the dulness of ancient classicism 
and the boldness of modern romanticism—between Alfieri and 
Manzoni. The subjects for all dramatic performances are inva- 
riably selected from modern history, from that inexhaustible mine 
of literary treasures—the middle ages—the age of chivalry—the 
crusades; from the national glories of the Lombard league, from 
the sanguinary deeds of Guelphs and Ghibelines, from the do- 
mestic tragedies of their petty tyrants, from the gloomy atrocities 
of the Roman and Venetian inquisition, The feelings exhibited 
on the stage are those to which the heart responds; those of 
Christianity, chivalry, patriotism, and in so far they deem it expe- 
dient to obey the influence of romantic innovation, But their 
dramas are more or less rigidly shaped after the models of the 
ancients, The rules of Aristotle and Horace are still inviolable 
laws for them, and to these they are often, like Alfieri, compelled 
to sacrifice historical accuracy and vraisemblance; they must 
compress or stretch their subject, after a Procrustean process ; 
they are forced to reject the most brilliant or the most touching 
episodes, however essentially belonging to it, lest they should in- 
terfere with their unity and sy mmetry of plan. The style is also 
strictly classical. The Italian language has during the course of 
five centuries strangely deviated from the original simplicity of 
the age of Dante. Antiquated by the Latinists of the fifteenth 
century, diluted by the prating Cinquecentisti, distracted by the 
raving Seicentisti, adulterated by the Gallomaniacs of the last 
century, cramped by the academy Della Crusca, soiled by long 
flattery and servility, that noble language lies down, overcome and 
prostrated, an artificial construction of empty words; cumbrous, 
not rich; pedantic, not correct; with scarcely any of its original 
beauties, except its ever-fascinating melody. Poetry is in Italy a 
different language from prose. Nature suggested plain construc- 
tions, art adopted elaborate invertions. All that is simple and 
natural the poet rejects as vulgar. ‘The poet never calls things 
by their names. His style is opposed to common life ; as in the 
poems of Homer, all objects have a name among gods, a name 
among mortals. Hence an infinite number of ideas find no place 
in verse for want of expression, and poetry sounds like Greek to 
the ears of the multitude. 

The romantic school made vigorous efforts to strip Italian 
c2 
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poetry of its tinselled frippery. Manzoni caused his Venetian 
senators to speak as they may be supposed,—as they are known 
to have done. ‘The modern voi, which had disappeared from the 
heroic style, ever since the days of Ariosto, to give way to the 
Roman republican tu, has been restored to the tragic dialogue 
by the author of ‘* Carmagnola.” With the same views, he did 
not shrink from such forms as these : 
** Serenissimo doge, senatori. 
Su cid chiede il consiglio il parer vostro. 
Sia lode al ciel, combatteremo alfine.” 


And similar expressions, which simple, true, and natural as they 
are, would however have been proscribed by Alfieri as too closely 
approaching conversational triviality. By thus renouncing that 
false pomp and magnificence, Manzoni gained vigour and purity 
in proportion as he adopted ease and simplicity. He enriched 
his style with the spontaneousness of popular phraseology; he 
made his personages speak from, and consequently resemble, life. 
The partisans of the conciliatory schools have thought otherwise ; 
together with the frame of the classical drama, they deemed it 
expedient to revive the beau-ideal of heroic dialogue. They 
brought the poetical language of Italy back to the grandiloquence 
of Alfieri. 

At the head of this cautious and transitory system are Pellico 
and Niccolini. 

Had not the author of “ Francesca da Rimini” been struck by 
the political vengeance of Austria in the very prime of youth, 
had not his lofty spirit been so miserably broken among the squalor 
and agony of his ten years’ confinement at Spielberg, the Italian 
stage would have found in him one of its greatest ornaments, 
That juvenile performance of Pellico was on its first appearance 
in 1820, and continues to this day, the most popular tragedy in 
Italy ever since the palmy days of Alfieri. Its success is pro- 
bably owing in great measure to the author’s happy choice of his 
subject. In the universal interest evinced by every feeling being 
in favour of that erring and yet so lovely and unhappy Francesca, 
we have a fresh illustration of the never-failing result to be ex- 
pected from an appeal to the sympathies of the people. That 
sweet name alone had a thrilling effect on the Italian hearts, long 
since blunted to the sorrows of Clytemnestra and Antigone. 
The story of Francesca was associated with that most touching 
episode in Italian poetry, that short and fugitive effusion of tender 
pathos into which the stern soul of Dante once, and once only, 
consented to melt. It re-awakened in their minds all the sweet al- 
lusions with which that melancholy story is so mystically blended. 

It roused a kindred spirit to Dante, Fuseli, into that exquisite 
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mood in which he threw before us a clear view of his own glo- 
rious conception. The attitude of the lovers, the deathless af- 
fection from which they draw, even in the Inferno, consolation ; 
the whole composition is amply worthy of the Italian bard, and 
though defective in colouring, still in the portraiture of shades 
this is less felt. Like his fairy scenes it evinces a grandeur of 
conception that England has not looked on since; nor is she 
likely, now Hilton has passed, to number one historical painter 
in our time. 

Moreover “ Francesca” was a tragedy of love. Unrivalled as 
he was in the exhibition of those passions that fell within the 
range of his powerful soul, Alfieri had yet left many of the chords 
of the human heart untouched. The guilty and yet undefinable 
connection between Don Carlos and his step-mother, the virtu- 
ous but more than human devotion of Hzmon for Antigone, and 
what has been justly called the “ hysterics” of Myrrha for her 
father, could hardly be called love. ‘ The Italians,” as Count 
Pecchio has it, “ from the age of Petrarch down to the days of 
Ugo Foscolo have had strange teachers of the tender passion.” 

But two or three scenes of Pellico’s Francesca exhibit all that 
wild enthusiasm and transport, all that vague mixture of ardent 
and delicate feelings, which is indeed far from the “ air-fed” Pla- 
tonism of the worshipper of Laura, and from the ‘ asthmatic” 
atrabilariousness of Jacopo Ortis. The feelings of Paolo and 
Francesca resemble as nearly as possible what is called genuine 
love among mortals. 

We find also occasionally some of those flashes of patriotism 
which are now an indispensable ingredient in every literary work 
in Italy, and which cannot be easily comprehended by such among 
foreigners as are by political circumstances placed above the mi- 
series of national degradation and vassallage. The following 
passage for instance never fails to be received with a thundering 
applause by an Italian audience, though it has i itself very little 
to recommend it to literary criticism. But it must be remem- 
bered, that however inappropriate such a language may appear, if 
we consider the state of Italy in the age of Francesca da Rimini, 
or the character of the personage that is made to utter such fine 
sentiments, there are among those enthusiastic applauders, or at 
least there were in 1820, thousands of Napoleon’s veterans, in 
whose heart every word of that patriotic effusion found a willing 
echo;—a set of deluded and disappointed people, who might, 
perhaps, with a mixed feeling of pride and sorrow, remember the 
fields of Raab and Malojaroslavetz, where they were lavish of 
their blood for the cause of a foreign nation or of a foreign usurper, 
by whom, after having been roused to the most sanguine expec- 
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tation, and engaged in the most deperate enterprises, they were 
to be helplessly abandoned to their fate. 

This speech, which reminds us, in some manner, of Petrarch’s 
tender apostrophe : 


** Non é questo il terren ch’ io toccai pria,” &c. 
is translated from scene v. act 1, of Francesca da Rimini. 


“ Paouo.* 

“* Wearied of glories’ visions I return ; 
My blood has flowed, Byzantium, for thee,— 
For thee I've warred where hate was not my guide. 
The clement emperor with honours vast 
Has graced me; but the general applause 
Depresses more than it excites my soul. 
My sword seems stained in an ignoble strife 
For stranger lands ;—and have I not my own 
To whom her citizens are vowed in blood ? 
For thee, for thee, land of a high-souled race, 
My Italy, I will contend. Outrage 
On thee no foeman shall inflict unscathed, 
Fairest of lands, on which the sunbeams rest.— 
Mother of arts, thy dust is heroes’ dust. 
Thou hast aroused my sires to high emprize ; 
Valor and wit within thy breast repose, 
And all that’s dearest to my panting soul 
Within thee dwelleth in my much-loved home.” 


It is especially to passages of this description that the earliest 
of Pellico’s tragedies owes its popularity among the actors and 
audience of an Italian theatre, for otherwise it is in itself a juvenile 
production. The action, which, on account of the delicacy of the 
ruling passion on which the catastrophe mainly depends, was in it- 


* Lest we might be accused of injuring too far the beauties of this passage by our 
translation, we give it as it stands in the text. 
*« Stanco 
** Son d’ ogni vana ombra di gloria. Ho sparso 
Di Bisanzio pel trono il sangue mio 
Debellando citta ch ’io non odiava, 
E fama ebbi di grande e d’ onor colmo 
Fui dal clemente imperador ; dispetto 
In me facean gli universali applausi. 
Per chi di stragi si macchid il mio brando? 
Per lo straniero. E non ho patria forse 
Cui sacro sia de’ cittadini il sangue ? 
Per te, per te, che cittadini hai prodi 
Italia mia combatterd, se oltraggio 
Ti movera la invidia. E il pit gentile 
Terren non sei di quanti scalda il sole? 
D’ ogni bell’ arte non sei madre o Italia? 
Polve d’ eroi non é la polve tua? 
Agli avi miei tu valor desti e seggio 
E tutto quanto ho di pid caro alberghi.” 
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self a matter of considerable difficulty, could hardly be expected to 
be advantageously developed in the course of twenty-four hours, the 
legal space of time allotted to a tragic writer by the strict rules of 
classicism. The artifice to which Francesca has recourse, in order 
to conceal her unlawful affection towards her brother-in-law, by 
feigning a contrary feeling, by shunning his presence with horror, 
affecting an unconquerable hatred against him, on account of the 
involuntary occision of her youthful brother, is, according to our 
manner of thinking, irreparably injurious to her character, and 
too far below the ideal beauty of that single-minded Francesca of 
Dante, to whom, under the extenuating circumstances of previous 
attachment and compulsory marriage, we might have been not 
entirely unwilling to forgive her trespasses, By this trait of more 
than feminine simulation Pellico has destroyed the effect which 
that 
“ light veil of melancholy 

Making her face look like a thing of heaven ;”* 

and that 
‘* intense, unutterable sorrow, 

Which, by the will of God, weighed down her heart,”+ 
had worked upon our souls, 

This, and the exaggerations and rodomontades in her lover's 
love speeches, and Lanciotto’s truly marital blindness and Guido’s 
(Francesca’s father) indifferently portrayed character, are among 
the principal faults which strike the reader at the first glance. 
But there is enough of Pellico’s tender, ingenuous and passionate 
soul diffused throughout the work to compensate for all its de- 
fects, and Francesca da Rimini will remain for a long time in 
possession of the popularity with which it originally met on the 
stage. 

** Eufemio di Messina” was also given to the public pre- 
vious to the author’s arrest at Milan, and was equally consi- 
dered as the performance of a promising youth, The subject is 


* We can scarcely deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting these two lines that sound 
so sweetly in the original. 
“ Francesca 
Soavemente commoveva a un tempo 
Colla bellezza i cuori e con quel tenue 
Vel di malinconia che pit celeste 
Fea il suo sembiante.” 


+ ‘‘Iddio m’ ha posto un incredibil peso 
D’ angoscia sovra il core, e a sopportarlo 
Rassegnata son io.” 
and the other - Bella, 
Come un angel che Dio crea nel pid puro 
Suo trasporto d’ amor!” 
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as happily chosen though not equally familiar with that of 
‘‘ Francesca.” But it required perhaps a greater power of ima- 
gination than fell to the share of poor Pellico to fill up the blanks 
that exist in the obscure records of the semi-barbarous epoch to 
which it belongs. ‘The irruption of the Saracens of Africa into 
Sicily towards the year 830, under the guidance of a young re- 
negade, whose wounded pride and blighted affections prompted 
him to plunge his country into endless calamities, is one of those 
many events of the middle ages so registered in the volume of 
history as to exclude every doubt on their authenticity, without 
however furnishing us with sufficient details to satisfy the curiosity 
that such extraordinary vicissitudes are we'l calculated to awaken. 
Similar subjects cannot be made the theme for poetry or the drama 
without building on those barren materials such a romance as 
may easily convey to our minds a plausible representation of the 
age, and personages in whose fortunes we are expected to take 
an interest. ‘These are precisely the themes on which such fan- 
cies as Shakspeare’s or Walter Scott’s are wont to perform their 
greatest wonders. ‘Their imagination loves to expatiate in that 
empty field and to conjure up a thousand phantoms of light, which 
soon gain so powerful an ascendency on our imagination, and so 
perplex our judgment, as to render it difficult for us to distinguish 
their chimerical personifications from the best defined characters 
with which real history has acquainted us. 

The “ Eufemio” of Pellico is powerfully depicted. He is in- 
deed the rash, raving youth, who may be conceived to have turned 
an apostate and a traitor, under the influence of disorderly pas- 
sions. His magic ascendency over his Mussulman followers, the 
warm devotion of his brother-in-arms Almanzor, give the character 
of the principal hero a dazzling lustre which captivates our admi- 
ration, notwithstanding the enormity of his crimes. He appears 
before us as one of those fated beings who must surpass all other 
mortals in guilt if they are prevented from excelling in deeds of 
virtue. 

But Pellico’s “ Eufemio” is a single-sided picture. He comes 
upon the stage like one possessed by a relentless rage; all his 
tenderest, his most sacred emotions, his love, his patriotism find 
no utterance from his lips but in a voice of thunder and storm. 
His whole soul is preyed upon by a raving phrensy; he is driven 
from madness into madness, as a man urged on by the wrath of 
heaven to his destruction. That fury never, for a moment, abates. 
It seems to have a contagious effect on every other actor on the 
stage, as well as on the poet himself. But woe to him if it does 
not equally operate upon his audience—if by injudiciously sub- 
mitting them from the very beginning to such an unremitting and 
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exhausting excitement, he either wearies their minds with over- 
exertion, or fatigues them with a distracting monotony ! 

The tragedies of Pellico that were either written, or rather me- 
ditated in the solitude of his dungeon (for he very seldom was in- 
dulged in the luxuries of pen and ink), and which were published 
after his release, are visibly affected by the prostration and languor 
of a broken spirit. 

The subject of three of them is taken from the earliest period 
of the Italian republics, the successful struggle of the towns of 
the Lombard league against the emperors of Germany, and their 
subsequent discords of Guelphs and Ghibelines. The Italians 
have lately turned their attention to that, for them, most important 
epoch, and the national songs of their bards, especially those of 
Berchet, have awakened a new enthusiasm on an old and long 
since forgotten theme. But it is a question whether the convulsions 
of that glorious era can be advantageously brought upon the stage. 
The victory, which for a few centuries secured to the north of 
Italy the possession of an almost absolute independence, was the 
result of the unanimous efforts of a sober, frugal, and hardy popu- 
lation, rather than of the heroic achievements of individuals. The 
names of those earliest champions of freedom or of their popular 
leaders have hardly been transmitted to posterity ; there is scarcely 
among so many a single character rising above the level of the 
obscure multitude. The people, jealous of their equality, seem 
to have abolished even aristocracy of fame. ‘There was in that 
epoch no hero, but a nation of heroes. Now, nothing is more 
difficult in dramatic poetry than the personification of a whole 
people. Poetry seems to cling fondly to individualism, The chorus, 
eminently a republican contrivance, was never even in Athens and 
Rome, with the exception of a few of Aéschylus’s primitive perform- 
ances, intended to be the Protagonist. But in modern ages it 
has been altogether suppressed as an awkward encumbrance, at 
the best only fit to sing the interludes. Jack Cade or Masaniello, 
or any other most abject demagogue, can be raised to the dignity 
of a hero, but the stage can be no throne for the sovereign people. 
Hence Pellico found himself obliged to throw the people into the 
back ground, and to bring forward ideal heroes whose interests 
are supposed to be implicated in the great national contest, which 
thus becomes only an episode, in the same manner as the novelist, 
in order to fix the attention of his Scotch readers on a French sub- 
ject, introduces his own Quintin Durward at the court of Louis XI. 

Thus “ Gismonda da Mendrisio,” the first and perhaps the best 
of those tragedies, is a very able exhibition of a lofty female cha- 
racter struggling between the regrets of disregarded love and the 
powerless rage of vengeful jealousy. The destruction of Milan 
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by Frederic Barbarossa, to which constant allusion is made, only 
appears as a remote and not very essential incident. 

“ Leoniero da Dertona,” asort of Christian Brutus, sacrificing 
his own son tv secure the interest of the national cause, bears the 
date of the battle of Legnano ; and, as in “ Gismonda,” the lieu- 
tenants or messengers of Frederic are brought in to remind us of 
that noble despot whom Pellico would have done better, if he had 
dared, to introduce personally to our acquaintance. In the 
* Iginia d’ Asti” we perceive some attempts at giving the people 
voice and action. ‘The madness of popular factions engross 
nearly the whole of the drama, and the gentle contrast of private 
affections seems to have been resorted to only for the sake of a 
happy diversion. 

We never heard that any of these tragedies were brought before 
the notice of an Italian audience, every subject connected with 
national history being diligently proscribed by the provident cares 
of the Austro-Italian police. But we are convinced that the 
common classes in Italy are too ignorant of the annals of their 
country to be able to understand allusions so imperfectly and ob- 
scurely conveyed to their minds, and as the chief. interest of those 
dramas was intended to lay on their historical importance, and 
their plans are otherwise ill-digested, and the style languid and 
neglected, they are not likely, even under more favourable political 
circumstances, to be ranked by the side of that favourite “ Fran- 
cesca.” 

We have also two tragedies by the same author on scriptural 
subjects: ‘“‘ Ester d’ Engaddi” and “ Erodiade.” This last, which 
an Salien might be tempted to call ‘‘ La Saullessa,” is, in fact, no- 
thing better than a reproduction of the “ Saul” of Alfieri, under 
a female attire,—a lofty and originally noble and righteous soul 
brought to evil by the violence of passion, and distracted by sleep- 
less remorse, by a vague and powerless longing for rehabilitation 
and atonement. It is perhaps more than any other remarkable 
for that exaggeration and transport which pervades every page of 
Pellico’s poetical works, strangely contrasting with the meek and 
resigned temper of the author’s mind, such as it exhibits itself in 
his “ Prigioni,” and which may appear incompatible with the state 
of weariness and debility resulting from that long hour of torture, 
unless it is to be considered as the effect of that feverish dreami- 
ness by which a morbid imagination re-acts upon an exhausted 
frame, and is almost unconsciously raised into a sphere of pre- 
ternatural imagery over which reason has no control. 

“'Tommaso Moro” (Thomas More), is the last of Pellico’s 
tragedies that has reached our hands, though we have heard “ II . 
Colombo” mentioned as a novel performance lately received with 
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great applause on the stage at Turin. On attempting an English 
subject of such vital importance, Pellico, as may well be ex- 
pected, had no greater object in view than to bring forward new 
arguments in favour of the cause of Catholicism, which he has so 
warmly espoused. The martyrdom (as he calls it) of the chancellor 
of Henry VIII. might undoubtedly suggest a few happy thoughts 
to a supporter of the supremacy and infallibility of the Church of 
Rome. But the classical style and heroic language in which the 
tragedy is written would, to say the least, sound strangely to Eng- 
lish ears, and it would be difficult for us to recognize our bluff 
Henry and his ill-fated mistress in the staid pompous personages 
which the poet has entitled to bear their names. ‘‘’T'ommaso Moro” 
is, to our judgment, the weakest of Pellico’s theatrical productions. 

Niccolini commenced his literary career several years earlier 
than either Pellico or Manzoni. His first tragedies, “ Polissena,” 
“‘ Medea,” “ Edipo,” “ Inoe Temisto,” &c., altogether belong to the 
oldclassical school. The romantic ideas did not take root in Tuscany 
so rapidly or so thoroughly as in the north of Italy, where a greater 
proportion of Gothic and Lombard blood and the climate itself 
seem to give the people a more northern cast of mind, and where 
in consequence the German taste might be expected to meet with 
a more favourable reception. His reputation however was estab- 
lished soon after the fall of Napoleon by his “ Nabucco,” an alle- 
gorical drama, in which, under the names of the Assyrian king, 
and Vasti his mother, Amiti his wife, &c., the poet very ably pour- 
trayed the characters of Napoleon, Letizia Buonaparte, Maria 
Louisa, Francis of Austria, and all the greatest actors of that 
fearful drama of which our fathers were witnesses. This dramatic 
satire obtained a great popularity, as a novelty, in and out of Italy, 
As a tragedy we need scarcely mention it, not only because the 
Italian governments have banished it from the stage, but because 
it could not appear upon it with success, without borrowing its 
interest from occasional circumstances. 

‘‘ Niccolini’s master-piece is ‘“ Antonio Foscarini,” which, 
among the works of living authors, can alone dispute the palm of 
popularity against Pellico’s “ Francesca da Rimini.” A few years 
later appeared his ‘* Giovanni da Procida,” the first instance in which 
an Italian has attempted to give his own version of an event on 
which the French and other foreign authors had thrown perhaps 
more odium than could be consistent with justice and truth. After 
an interval of several years, during which the author was busy at 
his “ History of the House of Swabia,” he published his “ Ros- 
monda d’ Inghilterra,” and is now: preparing, what is by his 

“friends considered his noblest performance,—*“ Gregorio VII.” 
‘«‘ Foscarini” is a Venetian subject, and belongs to that dark 
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and bloody period of history, when the Republic, encompassed 
ali round by its continental territories, and closely pressed by the 
grasping and perfidious policy of Spain, found itself obliged to 
provide for its security by that deplorable system of suspicion 
and espionage, which branded the name of Venice with eternal 
infamy, and which has been rather undiscerningly applied to the 
remotest ages of her unsullied glories, and even to those last 
times of dotage and torpor which preceded her final downfal. 

“ Foscarini” is indeed a tragedy of terrors. The timid and 
care-worn tenderness of Teresa Contarini, the lofty and daring 
devotion of her ill-fated lover, can hardly be said to form a diver- 
sion from the gloomy impression operated on our minds by the 
appalling though evidently exaggerated portraiture of those tre- 
mendous inquisitors. Loredano, to whom Niccolini knew how to 
give a horrid beauty, new even after the Philip and Cosmo of 
Alfieri, seems with his gigantic figure to occupy the whole of the 
stage ; his voice rises like a death-knell above the murmur of the 
trembling multitude,—he stands alone, secure on the long habit 
of undisputed power, a type of fearless, unrelenting, sublime 
despotism ! 

“ Giovanni da Procida” was perhaps intended as a counterpart 
to the preceding tragedy. ‘The just hatred and formidable ven- 
geance cherished for seventeen years with all the fondness of a 
first love, and treasured up in the heart of the promoter of the 
Sicilian Vespers, could hardly be felt with sufficient depth and 
intensity by any dramatist born out of Italy. The extent to 
which persoual resentment, in less enlightened ages, was carried 
by the glowing hearts of that southern people,—and of which the 
traces are still to be found in the wildest districts of Sicily, 
Calabria and Corsica,—directed, as it was in this instance, to 
the vindication of national rights, and sanctified by feelings of 
patriotism and loyalty, was an eminently Italian subject, and 
could not fail to find an echo in several millions of hearts, 
which only want sufficient courage or unanimity to emulate the 
bloody execution of their Sicilian ancestors, or perhaps only 
‘« bide their time.” ‘The Austrian ambassador seemed at least 
to think so, when, after the first recital of Niccolini’s tragedy, and 
its astonishing success before a Florentine audience, he obtained, 
by his warmest remonstrances, from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
the suppression of that dangerous piece, and replied to those 
who affected to be surprised at his dislike for a drama, whose 
ostensible aim was to cure the Italians of their Gallomania, that 
‘* however the direction seemed meant for France, the letter was 
evidently intended for Austria.” (La soprascritta é pei Fran... 
cesi, ma la lettera viene a noi.) 
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The delineation of Procida’s character, by which the Italian 
tragedy appears to us vastly superior to all that has been done on 
the same subject in France or England, not excluding even the 
two contemporary dramas lately exhibited on our metropolitan 
stages, is however the principal—perhaps the only merit of Nicco- 
lini’s work, The love romance which, as in duty bound, he has 
deemed it expedient to attach to the main catastrophe, is both 
complicated and uninteresting, Niccolini is, like Manzoni, rather 
a poet than a dramatist. His plots, with the exception of Fos- 
carini, are invariably bad; even in his juvenile Greek imitations, 
when he was yet a votary ‘of classical superstitions, Niccolini de- 
parted from that chaste and severe simplicity with which Alfieri 
had characterized the modern Italian theatre. When, in progress 
of time, he partly entered into the romantic views, and, choosing 
his themes from Venice or Sicily, allowed himself more ease 
and latitude in the arrangement of his five acts, he felt as a pri- 
soner who, in the first trance of his unexpected release, seems 
hardly to know what to do with himself. There are scenes in 
his plays, and even whole acts, which seem introduced merely 
with a view to lead the poet to a display of fine sentiments in 
some favourite speech, or to cover a blank which his ingenuity 
was otherwise at a loss how to fill up. All such imperfections 
however are happily mantled in a rich, flowing drapery of emi- 
nently lyrical, rather more than dramatic style, and by frequent 
flashes of that theatrical sublimity which the French consider as 
the characteristic gift of Corneille’s genius. It must be con- 
fessed that many of those dazzling passages have power to fas- 
cinate the imagination ere reason is consulted as to their appro- 
priateness and opportunity. When Teresa in her fatal iter- 
course with her lover, apologising for her involuntary breach of 
faith, dwells with a heart-rending picture on the long mental 
torture by which she was led to her abhorred nuptials, Antonio 
Foscarini interrupts her with this rather convenient than orthodox 
doctrine.* 


“No more! drive not my aching brain to madness ! 
No vows are binding which the heart disowns : 
A hasty word wrung from the victim’s lips 
Is not so rashly registered in heaven. 
God’s angel writes it not: or if ‘tis done, 
His tears efface it from the eternal pages.” 





* “ Taci, divien furore 
La sofferenza mia; Ma che? doveri 
La vittima non ha; Pangel di Dio 
Quella parola che non vien dal core 
Nel suo libro non scrive o scritta appena 
La cancella col pianto,’”’ 
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This is evidently somewhat in the spirit of Miss Martineau, 
who considers her sex absolved from all obedience to laws made 
simply by ourselves. 

Loredano, disturbed in the administration of his inquisitorial 
justice by the loud cries of a popular tumult, seeing his less firm 
colleague start up with an involuntary fit of sudden panic, strikes 
his hand on the table, proudly exclaiming*— 


* I shall not 
Rise from my seat; not I :—e’en thus my fate 
I'll meet! eternal shame on him who dares not 
Die seated as I am.” 


Again, when Foscarini, having heard his sentence, in those last 
moments in which “ the sunset of life gives him mystical lore,” is 
made to prophesy the last day of Venice, alluding to the in- 
glorious fate it was to meet in our days at the hands of Napoleon, 
Loredano interrupts him with a bitter smile, turning to his col- 
leaguest— 

‘* Near his end, his mind is clouded 
By the shadows of death.—Here man may die,— 
Venice is everlasting. 
Foscar inl. 
God alone 
Is everlasting.” 


These sudden sallies of genius, which suffer severely from 


translation, and still more from being abstracted from their re- 
spective place, are evidently of the school of Alfieri; but could 
without any great effort be translated into a less heroic and more 
human style. But it is precisely this constant aiming at an 
artificial sublimity, this fondness for lofty, pithy laconisms, this 
pompous rhetorical display, which gives the Italian classical style 
a stiffness, a turgidness, a bombast, repugnant to our reason and 
most fatal to all stage effect as inconsistent with the language of 
nature. 

This style into which the Italians have been led by their 
worship of the Greek stage, and by their long dealing in heroic 
subjects from Greece and Rome—where, on account of our im- 
perfect knowledge, we must be satisfied with an ideal represen- 


* « To no, non sorgo 
Dal tribunal, lo premo :—Infamia eterna 
A chi non muor seduto !”” 


+ Lorepano. 
** Ei presso a morte 
Delira gia—qui I’ uomo sol perisce 
La repubblica é eterna.” 


Foscarini. 
** Eterno Iddio !” 
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tation, or with a reproduction of what the ancients themselves 
left us in their writings or in their works of art—becomes utterly 
intolerable when adopted as the every-day language of personages 
whose life can be nearly identified with ours. ‘Thus, however a 
queue or a three-cornered hat may be thought unbecoming in a 
work of sculpture, we would rather never set our eyes on a statue 
of Washington again, than see the American patriot seated, in a 
Jove-like attitude, on a curule chair and dressed in the costume 
of Cesar or Brutus. 

These habitual, and as it were legalized anachronisms of lan- 
guage, bring with them, as a necessary consequence, a corre- 
sponding violation of local usages, manners and feelings, and an 
unavoidable breach of all illusion. As in the ancient Italian 
extemporary comedies the actors were always Puntalone, Flo- 
rindo, Rosaura, etc, and the scene always “ in una citta d'Italia,” 
so in a classical tragedy the personages ought to have no name, 
but should be uniformly called “ Il tiranno, l’'amoroso, la prima 
donna, etc.,” and the scene lay in any age or country, any where, in 
space. These remarks especially apply to the most recent of 
Niccolini’s tragedies, “ La Rosmonda,” of which we must say, as 
of Pellico’s last performance, that we like it less than any other 
of the set. 

“ Fair Rosamond”—one of the sweetest, one of the bloodiest 
episodes in the romance of our national history—has more than 
once appeared on the stage in this country. An Italian poet is 
quite welcome to our English subjects, by the same reason that 
our own poets and novelists make free (and a very sad work they 
generally make of it) with subjects taken from the inexhaustible 
sources of Italian history. But the difficulty of describing times 
essentially belonging to, yet divided by an interval of centuries 
from our era, must be considerably increased by those slight and 
vague, but not less indelible features by which, owing to ancient 
traditions, to the influence of language, climate, and political in- 
stitutions, every one of the European families is individually 
characterized. 

It is indeed the gift of supereminent genius so to copy from 
nature as to give us portraits that will equally hold true in all ages 
and countries, and thus Shakspeare’s Juliet is perhaps equally 
English and Italian, But it more generally happens that the 
author’s soul is transfused in the character of his hero, and in 
that case the portrait may be perfectly true to nature, notwith- 
standing a manifest violation of local vraisemblance. Thus it 
has been justly remarked that Schiller’s Marquis of Posa is 
rather a German than Spanish hero: but Niccolini’s “ Rosmonda” 
is neither Italian nor English—is neither modern nor ancient: 
it is a mere abstraction, a something chimerical, conventional, 
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unnatural. There is not a phrase, not a word, that we could for a 
moment imagine to have been spoken at the court of Henry II., 
or in the solitude of Woodstock. Eleanor of Guienne is much 
more like Medea than the accomplished, though rather gallantly 
inclined princess, that we know her to have been. Tebaldo, an 
Anglo-Norman knight, has no more courtesy of manner than 
the vilest cut-throat. Walter and Edmund de Clifford, who 
repair to Oxford to pay their homage to their liege sovereign, 
speak to him in a language that would not ill suit a Virginius 
or an Icilius. Now it is an assured fact that a princess of 
Aquitaine may be as profligate, as jealous and vindictive as a 
queen of Colchis; but could a Christian princess, on her first 
acquaintance with an English noble, her husband’s favourite, 
make use of such plain expressions as these ? 
* « Pity or fear 

Were never known to me: revengeful pride 

And thirst for blood alone rage in my breast.— 

Dost see? this dagger was Aladdin’s gift, 

He who alone could love, for whom my fame, 

My throne I fain would lose.—The Norman heart 

Is cold, inconstant.—This my hand, Tebaldo, 

Knows how to strike: whoever dare usurps 

My Henry’s heart, one instant shall not live.” 


The noble queen does not fail to make her word good at the 
end of the fifth act by stabbing her fair rival with her own hand, 
with a fiend-like refinement of cruelty ! 

In the like manner there is no doubt that our English peers 
were wont to stand up for their rights and privileges with daring 
independence, and speak their mind very freely before the throne ; 
but they were at least so polite as to head their speeches by a 
“* May it please your majesty,” or by some other similar forms of 
conventional etiquette. What then shall we say of the tribune- 
like invectives by which Henry II. is attacked by his vassal, Wal- 
ter de Clifford, before the assembly of his barons? 


‘* + HENRY Il. 
**Who’'rt thou? Why dost thou hide thy shield, 
Under those sable veils ? 


* « Pieta, paura! 
Io mai non le conobbi e questo core 
Batte sol per |’ orgoglio o pel delitto. 
Vedi .. . éil pugnale che Aladin mi diede, 
Aladin che mi costa e regno ¢ fama 
Ma seppe amarmi. II vil Normando ha gelida 
Alma incostante, io so ferir, Tebaldo, 
Né un solo istante palpitar protrebbe 
Quel cor che osava d’ usurparmi Arrigo. 
+ “ARRIGO. 
O tu chi sei, cui bruno velo asconde 
L’ impresa dello scudo? 
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WALTER DE CLIFFORD. 
Alas! no less 
Dark is the glory of my outraged name ; 
Nor shall this shield shine in the sun again 
Till full revenge has washed its stain with blood. 
HENRY. 
Kneel’st thou not, haughty vassal, to thy king, 
Nor vowest fealty to thy sovereign liege ? 
WALTER DE CLIFFORD. 
Dost thou then render justice to thy vassal ? 
HENRY. 
Who’rt thou? I know thee not— 
WALTER DE CLIFFORD. 
The fault is thine, 
HENRY. 
So bold in thine old age ! 
WALTER DE CLIFFORD. 
With closing life, 
True liberty draws nigh. 


The whole play is written after these views, and, as it is, we 
cannot help expressing our wish that Niccolini should betake him- 
self to his Greek and Roman subjects, or lay his scene in ancient 
Egypt, Bactria or Babylon, at the court of some imaginary king, 
and crowd his stage with pattern heroes with soft sounding names, 
after the fashion of Metastasio, for such are hitherto the result to 
which the classicists have been led; either to dress the heroes of 
heroic Greece in court garb of the times of Louis X1V., as Racine 
has done, or to clothe Christian knights and ladies of modern times 
in the Roman mantle, according to the models of Alfieri. 

But, as we have said, Alfieri ought to have been the last of clas- 


GUALTIERO. 
Ah! d’ esso al pari 
La gloria del mio sangue é fatta oscura; 
Neé posera su queste insegne il sole 
Se pria non splende sulla mia vendetta. 
ARRIGO. 
Non ti prostri al mio soglio, e al re prometti 
Come gli altri vassalli aita e fede? 
GUALTIERO. 
Rendimi pria giustizia. 
ARRIGO. 
Oh ciel! chi sei? 
Non ti conosco. 
GUATIERO. 
Ed é tua colpa. 
ARRIGO. 
Audace 
Cosi nella vecchiezza! 
‘ GUALTIERO. 
E allor vicina 
La vera liberta.” 
VOL. XXVU. NO. LIII. D 
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sics in Italy, and none of his successors who dares not or knows 
not how to open a new way for himself can have any chance of 
sending his name down to a remote posterity. Among the poets 
who, like Niccolini, write after this false ‘‘ medio tutissimus” prin- 
ciple, the most distinguished is Carlo Marenco da Ceva, whose 
*‘ Buondelmonte” and “ Corso Donati” have several years been in 
possession of the stage. He is said to have lately obtained universal 
applause by his two recent tragedies: ‘ Berengario Augusto” and 
“Cecilia di Baone.” But the cheers of an excited audience are by 
no means the test by which dramatic productions can secure the 
more calm and unimpassioned approbation of criticism ; Niccolini 
at Florence has been often carried home in triumph, after the per- 
formance of that very “ Rosmonda” which has since fallen into 
the most complete insignificance. 

The first of Marenco’s tragedies, “ Berengarius I.,” is an emi- 
nently Italian, eminently dramatic subject. The name of that 
first of Italian kings, of him who after the demolition of the edifice 
of Charlemagne, was by the unanimous acclamations of the Italian 
nation raised to a throne which had hitherto been only occupied 
by foreigners, and the rest of whose life was wasted in long manly 
struggles against rebellious feudalism, stands alone in that age of 
darkest barbarism, the tenth century, as that of a virtuous and 
magnanimous monarch, But the Berengarius of Signor Marenco 
appears as a weak, irresolute ruler; gifted indeed with all the inex- 
haustible clemency and bonhommie of Metastasio’s ‘Titus, but with- 
out being actuated by the same tender and generous feelings, he 
is represented as beset by traitors and assassins as closely as Louis 
Philippe in our days, pardoning them with a forbearance equal to 
their perseverance, till at last he falls by their hand, a victim of 
his improvidence and imbecility. 

Another no less noble and interesting subject has been marred 
by Siguor Briano at Turin, in his “ Pier delle Vigne.” This able 
and accomplished chancellor of Frederic IL., the ornament and 
pride of the most refined court of Europe, the Mecenas of the 
Swabian Augustus, himself a poet and the warmest patron of 
Italian poetry in its infancy, had his name registered in that great 
book of records for the middle ages, the poem of Dante. Out of 
that touching episode, by taking advantage of the awful mystery 
that hangs on the fate of the fallen favourite, and giving us a por- 
trait of that just and generous, though irascible and impetuous 
monarch, on whose memory the death of his chancellor stands as 
the sole indelible stain, the poet had the materials for a drama 
of unequalled interest. But he must needs give the Swabian 
all the dark tints of a ¢iranno; he neglects all the sources of ac- 
cessory interest, which he might have derived from the great na- 
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tional contests of Guelphs and Ghibelines, from the Emperor’s 
quarrels with Rome, and causes his hero to fall a victim to a paltry 
court intrigue in the Mazarin or Alberoni style. 

Another tragedy after the pattern of Alfieri has been lately per- 
formed at Genoa, on a Genoese subject, entitled “ La Famiglia 
Lercari.” The doge Giovambattista Reauk after having rendered 
signal services to the republic, is deposed by a faction of his adver- 
saries, who, bent on his utter destruction, are deliberating how to 
condemn him to an ignominious death. Stefano, his son, one of the 
senators, moved by just indignation, draws his sword in the council 
hall and strikes one of his father’s accusers, and is accordingly in- 
volved in his fate. ‘To this main catastrophe a love story has been 
rather awkwardly added by the poet, but not perhaps with the best 
judgment, nor, we are afraid, notwithstanding the suffrage of his 
townsmen, with the happiest success. 

Still there are especially at Milan, Turin and Naples, not a 
few young dramatists who would fain abandon a superannuated 
school and venture on a new arena, and are endeavouring by diffe- 
rent attempts to rebuild the national drama upon new principles. 

In the first place they have generally abolished the name of 
tragedy and call their productions drammi, as if afraid of entering 
into competition with the great tyrant Alfieri, to whom the so- 
called tragedia seems exclusively to belong. ‘Then the greatest 
number of these dramas are in prose, by which their authors seem 
to despair of bending the lofty, heroic Italian blank verse to the 
multifarious purposes of a language of life. In fine they are all 
called historical, though several of them are far from being strictly 
so, and this is in consequence of a want universally felt through- 
out the country, and which is manifested in every other branch of 
literature, that of illustrating the national history. We have al- 
ready seen that those tragedies which we have already mentioned 
as belonging to the old classical school, are, in compliance with 
this new national spirit, by their titles at least, essentially Italian. 

One of the most successful productions in the new style is ‘‘ Lo- 
renzino dei Medici” by Giuseppe Revere, which has acquired a 
much wider popularity than the “ Duca Alessandro dei Medici” 
by A. Ghiglioni, a contemporaneous performance. All that could 
contribute to represent Florence and ‘Fuscany in that first stage 
of enthralment, all that could depict that active, reckless, sinful 
Italian life of the sixteenth century from the court to the lowest 
populace, has been very cleverly compressed within the narrow 
compass of five acts, and though we have met now and then some 
rather objectionable sallies of juvenile extravagance, we believe 
that more original talent is displayed, and a more successful spe- 
cimen of true historical representation is to be had, in this than in 
nd@ 
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any of the works we have mentioned. ‘The author was not perhaps 
very fortunate in the choice of his subject, and even after all the 
efforts of Alfieri in his poem “ L’ Etruria Vendicata,” the vile and 
profligate Lorenzino will make but a poor figure by the side of 
Brutus or William Tell, notwithstanding the plenary indulgence he 
won by his meritorious tyrannicide. Another drama on a similar 
subject has been published at Milan by Felice Turotti—* Il 
Conte Anguissola,” or the death of Pier Luigi Farnese, the son of 
Pope Paul IIL, whose long career of crime and ignominy was 
finally put an end to by a conspiracy of the nobility of Placentia, 
headed by Anguissola, the protagonist of the drama. We have 
another and a more recent performance by the same author, ‘‘ La 
Beatrice Tenda,” which is however very far from superseding a 
tragedy on the same subject published in 1827 by Carlo Tedaldi 
Tores. 

We have been interested in the work of Giacinto Battaglia, 
“ Luisa Strozzi,” printed towards the end of last year, far more 
than in either of the two crude productions of this young candidate 
for public suffrage. ‘The author, who by a few very able articles 
in the “ Rivista Europea,” has given the analysis of the best 
dramas of the German and English stages, and together with 
some of the most eminent Milanese writers, has ever been en- 
deavouring to fix the attention of his countrymen on the beauties 
of Shakspeare, seems now finally determined to give by his own 
example the practice of what he had hitherto exposed as his theory 
of the drama. 

He made choice of a highly patriotic subject, and seems to have 
derived from it a better advantage than professor Rosini in his 
historical drama. The character of the fair and unfortunate pro- 
tagonist is drawn with truth and spirit, and the action proceeds 
with sufficient animation and warmth, though the naturally calm 
and sober mind of the author, and his eager desire of clinging fast 
to historical truth, seems to have kept his fancy under a painful 
constraint. We know that this will perhaps be attributed to the 
subject itself, as it is said to be always the case in every drama 
in which the subject is chosen from the annals of modern ages; 
where the poet’s fancy is supposed to be necessarily cramped and 
the work of imagination considerably injured by the contrast of 
glaring historical truth. 

This is however one of the many points of controversy between 
the classics and the romantics on which we shall not venture to 
pronounce—whether indeed poetry essentially delights in mystery 
and obscurity—whether subjects drawn from the formless mate- 
rials of a cloud-hidden antiquity are always preferable to such as 
have received through the diligence of modern annalists a full day- 
light matter-of-fact notoriety—whether nature is only to be sur- 
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prised within the inmost recesses of fabulous tradition, or whether 
by being laid bare before the artist it may not offer better grounds 
for a faithful and spirited imitation—whether a drama is to be a 
grand tableau of ideal heads, or rather a set of well-drawn por- 
traits :—whether, in short, truth in itself can be poetically beautiful, 
when history has necessarily been stripped of all the prestige of 
fiction? 

We find in some of the Italian periodicals the titles of several 
other historical dramas in the same style, which, through the re- 
missness of our booksellers, have not yet reached our hands. 

Enough however, we hope, has been said, to prove that the 
Italian stage, although far from being in a flourishing state, is not 
yet absolutely dead. 

But it is not in Italy alone that the drama can be said to have 
reached a period of languor and decline. We know not of any 
living dramatist of renown who may be thought worthy of occu- 
pying the German stage since it has been vacated by Schiller and 
Goethe. England has indeed every month a fresh supply of tra- 
gedies written in every style and on every subject. Every month 
the Examiner, the Athenzeum and the monthly magazines labour 
to raise to the stars some of Bulwer’s or Leigh Hunt’s or Sheridan 
Knowles’s new dramas. But a little while, and the great, asto- 
nishing performance is no more heard of than the withered leaves 
of the last season. ‘The advantages of our social arrangements, 
which have made a lucrous business of the works of genius, have 
produced a mart of poetry. The sacred fire of inspiration, the 
fatidical enthusiasm of poetical rapture, now comes at the poet’s 
bidding, and the Muse waits upon him at every moment’s notice 
with the punctuality of a faithful handmaid. He who can writea 
poem, can print a set of poems; he who begins with one drama is 
sure to goon fora score; every new volume comes out with the re- 
gularity of a newspaper, made to match the others in size, in order 
and frame. It is a literature of cast and mould, each book resem- 
bling its fellows, even as a penny is like all other pence. If an 
author is to have no higher object in view than what he can receive 
from the manager or the publisher, nothing certainly is more desi- 
rable than such a state of things; but if he is to look at all to the 
real advantage of the dramatic art, to the improvement of public 
taste, and is to lay his hopes for a worthy reward in the gratitude 
and admiration of his age and the lasting favour of posterity, we 
think that there has scarcely appeared a tragedy in Europe during 
the last twenty years that has any chance of outliving the timid 


and frail and yet the heart-moving and soul-subduing ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini.” 
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Art. I1.—Inedited Memoirs of Admiral Chichagoff, a Russian 
Minister of State. 


Some men are born for slavery, and others for liberty, says the 
ancient philosopher. This opinion will cease to appear para- 
doxical, if it be considered as an observation made @ posteriori, 
rather than as a principle laid down @ priori. If, indeed, only a 
slight variation be made in the phrase, it will then be altogether 
borne out by facts; as, for instance, should it be said that a man 
may be a slave under a free government, and reversely, that he 
may be free under a despotic, absolute, or even tyrannical rule, 
Even this, however, may still seem paradoxical in our age, when 
man’s freedom is viewed as a thing identical with liberal insti- 
tutions, and is supposed to be secured as soonas such institutions 
are obtained. Although, however, no two things ever more 
essentially differed from each other, still this delusion has spread 
so generally, that philosophers and statesmen, and crowned 
heads, are bewildered by it. The universal fallacy lies in this— 
that it is assumed to be enough to unfetter man’s hands and feet, 
in order to render him free. Thus, however, a more galling 
slavery is often substituted, by which the head and heart are 
bound with chains of iron immeasurably more heavy. The ordi- 
nary mode of proceeding should be reversed. First secure to 
men their internal liberty, that of their hearts and heads, which 
can only be done by purifying the one from bad passions and 
low ambition, and by chasing ignorance from the other. Then, 
and only then, can external liberty be acquired and fixed on a 
foundation of rock, against which the powers of time shall not 
prevail. Internal liberty is the substance; external liberty is the 
shadow of it: the one is an eternal thing looking through time ; 
the other a meteor of to-day, and of no more. 

[t was in conformity with this principle that the enlightened 
individual, with whose manuscript we have been favoured, said to 
the Emperor Alexander, when the latter wished to give a consti- 
tution to his subjects: “ Sire, first teach your people to know 
what is right, and inspire them with reverence for it, and then a 
constitution will start up of itself into existence.” But the well 
meaning Alexander was himself not internally free, and was 
consequently incapable of persevering for three days together in 
one resolution; the result of which was, that neither the ap- 
prehension of right, nor a constitution, has in reality made its 
appearance in his dominions; or, in other words, a constitution 
on parchment only has started into existence, but never went 
beyond the precincts of the cabinet. 
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But our author himself exhibits the best living proof of the 
foregoing remarks. He lived under two tyrannical governments, 
those of Peter and Paul; and under two despotic ones, those of 
Catherine and Alexander; yet, though he filled high official 
situations, being admiral at one time, and at another a minister of 
state for several years under the reign of the last-named Emperor, 
he ever remained free. He left Russia for France in 1819, and 
finally settled in England. We understand his residence is at 
Brighton, where, to the lasting benefit of internal liberty, he has 
at length succeeded in adding the transitory advantages of ex- 
ternal freedom. Had he never possessed in reality the former, 
he would have been deprived of the latter in 1832, when the 
Emperor Nicholas issued an ukase, recalling to their country all 
Russians residing abroad, on pain of losing their property. But 
the Emperor Nicholas, although he is powerful enough to reduce 
whole nations under his rule, has been unable, with all his power, 
to bind a single fibre of a free man’s heart ; and Admiral Chicha- 
goff preferred his freedom to his fine estates, and is not the less 
contented in his cottage at Brighton, which, if viewed from the 
moon, would appear of as much importance as the vast dominions 
of the Emperor. 

We shall yet mention one incident of our author's life. His 
name belongs to history, from the circumstance of his having in 
1812 defended the passage of the Berezina against Napoleon, 
though he was unable to prevent the latter from crossing the 
river. But how did he fail? Though much has been published 
on this question, no satisfactory answer has yet been given; and 
the Russians, growing impatient, resorted to a jest, and affirmed 
that the Admiral was unsuccessful because the wind was contrary. 
It would be better to ask why the Russians, though equal in 
numbers, were defeated in every battle fought during that por- 
tentous campaign? When this question shall have been answered, 
it will be easy to resolve the other, namely, why the Admiral, 
with 12,600 troops, could not beat Napoleon? In the mean 
time, it is but just to remark, that according to the confession of 
the French themselves, he alone performed his duty on that occa- 
sion, and had the other commanding officers done as much, 
Napoleon would have been captured with his whole army. Here 
stops our narrative as regards the events which personally concern 
the Admiral; for as he is still living, we feel somewhat uneasy 
under the Damocles sword of discretion, which hangs over our 
neck, We can therefore only claim that reward, which, as some 
one has said, authors should receive for what they have not done; 
though we think it the greatest discovery to be yet made in our 
age. But is it in fact only that reward to which we are entitled? 
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Have not we, more fortunate than that quack of old with his 
lanthorn, found something by the aid of our editorial taper? 
Yes, we have found a man. We have found what Goethe would 
have called “ Warheit” (truth), that is, a reality, and not the 
ghost of a man, and when he shall have left God’s earth, Dichtung 
(fiction), or circumstances which he modified, but which could 
not modify him, shall be narrated, then an epic poem will start 
forth, Every man’s biography, it has been said, is an epic, or a 
tragedy, which is no less true. 

We have now done with the Admiral, but not with his memoirs. 
From these it would appear, that the only sovereign, of whom 
Russia may justly boast, was Catherine II., surnamed by him 
and others, the Great. As men are naturally curious—and this 
is an invaluable quality in them—to have a near view of those 
whom the world calls great, this consideration alone would justify 
us in selecting, on the present occasion, that part of the memoirs 
which refers particularly to the reign of Catherine. There are, 
however, three other important questions intimately connected 
with this subject, which are treated at large here,—questions 
which Prince ‘Talleyrand considered as the most vital for Europe. 
The first is: What has Europe to expect from Russia encroach- 
ing, giant-like, upon her? ‘The next is the Turkish question, 
in which the most important interests of Europe are involved; 
and the last, but not the least, is the Polish question, which 
comes so home to our hearts, if not to our interests. This sub- 
ject, of such momentous import, gains, if possible, in importance, 
by being treated of by a minister of the very state most con- 
cerned in it. 

We start with our author from Catherine the Great, and wish, 
above all, to know, why she is to have that appellation? What 
is it that makes man or woman great? A wise Indian, ques- 
tioned on the same subject, gave an answer rather quaint, but by 
no means void of good sense, namely, “ that your great man 
ought to have fire enough in his belly to burn up the sins of the 
world.” ‘This, translated into our European idiom, means nothing 
more than that your great man ought to have one idea, and to be 
determined to sacrifice his life in order to realize it for the benefit 
of mankind, In what remote glimmering in the soul that 
phrase originated, in what great master ideal, we shall not now 
stop to investigate. And what says the Admiral on this subject : 


“ Catherine may be said to have been great, both by the good she 
did, and by the evil which she averted : having, in the one case, wrested 
the imperial sceptre from imbecile hands, whilst in the other she retarded 


the epoch when the same sceptre was destined to be seized upon by yet 
more unworthy ones.” 
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From this passage we may perceive that as yet, at least, the 
greatness of Catherine is only of a negative quality. But let us 
hear further : 


« She was the first autocrat who conceived the idea of a progressive 
government, by spontaneously making concessions to the people at the 
expence of absolute power. The Russians, up to her time, had no 
experience beyond that of a rule more or less oppressive and brutal ; 
Catherine desired to teach them to value the benefits of a social exist- 
ence, guaranteed by institutions. Compared with her predecessors, she 
proved a new Astrea to her subjects, having created for them a golden 
era. In her time men were as free in St. Petersburgh as in London, 
and might be as well amused there as in Paris. Individual liberty was 
guaranteed to every one of her subjects; security was general, and 
public order preserved without the inquisitorial measures adopted by her 
successors.” 

Thus we gather at length that Catherine had an idea; that of 
converting into men the millions of her subjects, who, up to her 
time, were little more than slaves; and also, that she actually did 
restore to them the rights of men. The question which most 
naturally follows is this: Have they in consequence become men, 
or was it not in the power of Catherine to render them such? 
We shall see by the Admiral’s own showing, that it would be 
beyond human power to root up in a quarter of a century the 
evil that had grown there for ages. No wonder, therefore, even 
Catherine herself did not succeed. The reasons which the Ad- 
miral gives are somewhat novel, and account not only for the 
existence of despotic rule in Russia, but also afford an insight 
into the character of the Russian people—which latter was really 
the mainly invincible obstacle to the accomplishment of her wishes, 


“ The first thing that struck the mind of Catherine was the absence 
of all political institutions. The sovereigns of Russia have ever, in fact, 
viewed their empire as a farm belonging to themselves. The people are 
tothem merely as a herd of cattle, of which they may dispose according 
to their caprice. Trained to this condition from their infancy, the 
Russians do not suspect the possibility of a different state of things. 
Whilst an Englishman is taught from his childhood that he is free, and 
that no one has a right to deprive him arbitrarily of his property, the 
Russian, on the contrary, is told from his birth that every thing belongs 
to his Maker and to the Czar; that he is of himself absolutely nothing, 
and that the latter can dispose of his property and life. Such was at 
that time, and is still at the present day, the ground-work of the govern- 
ment, destitute of principle, and of the nation, destitute of right.” 


Whence comes it, that the Russian government has acquired 
this almost superhuman power over its subjects! ‘The Admiral 
tries to explain it in the following manner : 


“‘ Many attempts have been made to define the character of the various 
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species of government, and to assign to each some exclusive cause of exist- 
ence. The fact is, that there must exist an infinity of governments, and 
that the best is always that which suits the nature of the men whom it is 
to rule. In every country there is some appropriate kind of virtue and 
honour, but neither of these qualities forms the basis or principle of any 
government. ‘These unite together from an infinite number of causes, 
and once associated, they are subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
reap the fruits of their right or erroneous judgment. They hold together 
as well as they can; some organize themselves more or less well; some 
more or less badly, others again cannot organize themselves at all. No 
example has been yet furnished of two different nations having adopted 
the same mode of constituting and maintaining themselves; but it re- 
mains an incontrovertible truth, that so long as a nation does not obtain 
a government corresponding with the character of the men who compose 
it, it is placed in a false position and will be agitated and restless until 
it shall discover the conditions indispensable to its internal tranquillity. 
In support of this opinion numerous proofs may be adduced from history : 
for the present, however, it will suffice to instance England and Russia. 
Up to the revolution of 1688, England had been a prey to internal trou- 
bles, but since she gave herself a constitution suitable to the character 
of her people she has advanced in riches and power, and has constantly 
been progressive. She received the best organization of which she was 
capable. Russia, on the contrary, as if she were doomed for ever unto 
‘chaos and ancient night,’ has never received any kind of national or- 
ganization, no kind of right, liberty, moral guarantee, in short, none of 
those advantages which the English knew how to secure to themselves ; 
and yet strange to say, her growth has been such as to inspire with fear 
nations ranking infinitely above her in civilization. Why is this? Be- 
cause the Russian nation is a compound of races differing so much from 
each other, that not one of them has been able to become dominant, and 
to impress its character on the government. In the midst of this abso- 
lute absence of popular character and influence, the nation has been re- 
duced to nothing, but the government has become all powerful. It is 
without check or limit, the most despotic possible, and consequently the 
worst possible. Notwithstanding this Russia exists and grows immense, 
and up to the present moment she has followed an ascent course, as 
though she possessed a good government, and were not without political 
institutions. And all this is owing to the people being ignorant and 
without any marked character; and from their being scattered over a 
vast territory, they cannot enlighten each other by coming in contact. 
They are thus rendered passive, and incapable of an unanimous sentiment : 
they hesitate, and let others act for them. This is the sole condition 
which agrees with their nature; and the force of circumstances, inde- 
pendent of the will of men, performs the rest. It necessarily follows 
from the foregoing remarks, that every nation possesses such a govern- 
ment as it deserves, and in Russia there ix despotism because there are 
slaves. Thus in this instance, and perhaps in every other, despotism is 
an effect and not a cause of slavery; and it may be affirmed, that were 
there no slaves, there would be no despots. Little attention has hitherto 
been paid to this subject, owing to which many fatal errors have arisen. 
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Catherine shared the common error, and believed that it lay in her power 
to divest herself of despotism ; but she discovered at length her mistake, 
as will be shown hereafter.” 


From the above we learn two astounding facts, and which are 
the more so from not being the relation of a traveller, but the state- 
ments of a native who witnessed them for fifty years—namely, 
that there exists in Russia a despotism so bad as never yet existed 
elsewhere under the sun; and that this despotism has not been 
established by an autocrat, or a succession of autocrats, but is 
the offspring of a slavish spirit in the people themselves, from 
which, we are told, there is no hope of emancipating them. Gib- 
bon has already said the same, and to the causes assigned by the 
Admiral of this woeful phenomenon, may be added that of the 
Russians having been thoroughly intermingled with two inferior 
races —the Tshoud and Tatar, besides the numerous others which 
compose the population of Russia. Peter the Great, who does 
not appear to be in favour with any enlightened Russian, aggra- 
vated the evil, by destroying the last vestiges of Russian nationality, 
and by establishing a kind of military Chinese rule. It might ex- 
haust the ingenuity of a Plato to define all the qualities requisite 
in a sovereign to enable him, if not to substitute a world of good 
for this world of evil, yet at least to ameliorate it in a degree 
despaired of by some of the friends of humanity. ‘The Admiral 
settles the question as usual in an original manner, and not with- 
out some plausibility. He thinks that a woman is by her nature 
better fitted than a man for such a Titan-like task, and these are 
his reasons. 


“It is now generally acknowledged that a representative government 
is of all human institutions that which comes nearest to perfection. To 
the advantages of hereditary monarchy it unites those of an elective one. 
On the other hand it is a well-known fact, that nothing is more hostile 
to true civilization than a military government, ever prone to lower the 
civil authority in favour of an armed force. ‘The head of a representative 
government must not be viewed in the light of a commander-in-chief, 
but in that of the first magistrate of the state. For this reason the king 
of Great Britain cannot put himself at the head of his army; whilst in 
despotic countries, or such as do not understand the true principles of 
government, the armed force is always in the hands of the sovereign, to 
the prejudice of the general good. On this account, the government of 
women is preferable, in such countries, to that of men: women being un- 
fit to command troops, and to enter into military details which absorb and 
narrow the minds of despots, who are usually ignorant of the art of war 
and merely playing at being soldiers. Besides these advantages the reigns 
of women have been always more distinguished for impartiality: women 
have usually shown more right judgment, and those around them less 
baseness. Even flattery ceases to be ignominious when addressed to a 
woman, for it then assumes the character of gallantry. Russia knows 
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from experience that of the four women who ruled subsequently to Peter 
the Great, two proved good sovereigns, and one was great ; whilst of the 
six emperors who have reigned since that epoch, the Emperor Alexander 
alone can be instanced as a well-meaning autocrat.” 


To her accidental advantages of womanhood, Catherine united 
those of having been born and educated in Germany, from which 
country she imported sound notions of social organization, un- 
known to all former sovereigns of Russia. Married to the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown (the ill-fated Peter), she devoted a great 
portion of her time to the study of history, politics, legislation and 
general literature. Thus prepared, she mounted the throne with 
sanguine hopes of substituting for the desolating maxims of the 
Russian government those of humanity and justice. For her start- 
ing point, and for the foundation stone of the edifice she proposed 
to raise, Catherine selected the charter which her predecessors had 
granted to the nobility, and which was a first step towards some- 
thing like civilization, Peter III. also born, and partly educated 
abroad, felt himself as it were humbled by reigning over slaves, 
and his first act had been to emancipate the nobility. Catherine 
wished to develope that germ of liberty and granted letters-patent 
to the nobles, which secured to them their acquired rights, and at 
the same time gave them the power of chosing magistrates. She 
also established municipal laws which conferred certain privileges 
on the citizens; and these were so many preparatory measures 
which she deemed were calculated to familiarize the nation with 
elective forms, and gradually to introduce a representative govern- 
ment. With her own hand, she drew up a code of civil and crimi- 
nal laws, and abolished barbarous punishments—the inquisition, 
torture and confiscation ; and continued to enforce the abolition of 
capital punishment decreed by the Empress Elizabeth. Catherine 
also simplified the administration of her empire, and parcelled it 
out into several grand divisions, the government of which was 
entrusted to her lieutenants, who, though furnished with extensive 
powers, were obliged to confine themselves strictly within the 
limits of her injunctions. Having thus established a kind of con- 
federative system, she is said to have discovered the best means of 
governing that monstrously extended empire. Finally she intro- 
duced perfect toleration in matters of religion, which in her time, 
America excepted, did not virtually exist in any other country. 
We have now summed up nearly all that Catherine attempted for 
the benefit of her subjects, and which it would appear was planting 


the dragon’s teeth—for the Admiral says in his usual quaint and 
forcible manner— 


“ Catherine, like another Cadmus, caused men to spring out of the 
earth, whilst her successors know only how to bury them in it.” 
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The truth is that, intent upon arousing her people from their 
death-like apathy, she, unlike both her predecessors and successors, 
looked for men of talent, not amongst foreigners, but amongst her 
own subjects, and succeeded in finding Russians well fitted for 
every branch of public service. Amongst the many we need only 
mention Prince Potemkin, a statesman of the highest merit, the 
presiding genius of her councils; and the field marshals Romanzoft 
and Souvaroff, who with other able generals rendered her armies 
everywhere victorious both on land and sea. Her government 
is praised for having been economical and just; the expenses of 
four departments of the ministry having amounted only to a mil- 
lion and a half of roubles, whilst under Alexander, in 1819, one 
department alone, that of the finances, cost the treasury twenty- 
five millions of roubles. After her death not a single ukase was 
found that had not been put in execution, whilst Alexander left 
at his twenty-four thousand, which had not been carried into effect, 
and which probably never will be. ‘“ This inability,” says the 
Admiral, “ of executing the ukases is the sole barrier which a pitying 
Providence opposes to the arbitrary will of despots, and it dimi- 
nishes in some degree their fatal effects.” 

Though a foreigner, Catherine did more for the cultivation of 
the Russian language and literature than any of her predecessors, 
by establishing the Russian Academy of St. Petersburg on the 
model of the French Academy. The following curious circum- 
stance provoked this measure on the part of Catherine, and gives 
a Tacitus-like picture of the Russian people. 


“During her journey to the Crimea, she distributed to each of her 
companions for translation different chapters of Belisarius, reserving one 
for herself, and this gave ber an opportunity of perceiving how entirely the 
Russian language had been neglected, how replete it was with low and 
common expressions, and how absolutely deficient in words of a refined 
and exalted kind. Such words as sentiment, admiration, genius, man of 
honour, virtue, capacity, and nice distinctions of terms such as bravery, 
courage, valour, gallantry, did not exist at all. The language was equally 
deficient in terminology of science and the arts; and when the Academy 
of St. Petersburg was required to publish a Russian version of Buffon’s 
works, after many efforts, the execution of the task was found to be 
impossible. The Empress therefore established the Academy with a view 
to polishing and enriching this language, which she thought was suscep- 
tible of being improved. But a single reign is not sufficient to ensure sa- 
tisfactory results in such cases; and the Russian language has therefore 


undergone but few changes, and the small number of good authors of 
that period was lost in the mass of ignorance.” 


A fatal therefore, of this kind, seems to have lurked behind all 
the efforts of Catherine to raise her people in the scale of moral 
worth. At length, forgetting that a single reign, as the Admiral 
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justly remarks, was not sufficient for bringing her reforms to 
maturity, she gave up the hope of civilizing her people by the arts 
of peace, and let loose the demon of war, in order, we are told, 
to accomplish that object by bringing the Russians into imme- 
diate contact with civilized nations. 

We suspect that the wise Indian would have said, that she had 
not fire enough to burn up the sins of her people, but only to 
exhibit a series of illuminations, or rather to make a conflagra- 
tion of the world, for which purpose a very small spark would 
suffice. Her method was calculated to produce a result the very 
reverse of that she desired, as she could not reasonably expect 
that her subjects should learn to know what is right, so long as 
she trampled upon the sacred rights of nations. ‘To the aggres- 
sive spirit of Russian policy should be traced the entire absence 
amongst the Russian people of all just notions of right and wrong. 
Madame de Staél, whose partiality for the Emperor Alexander 
is well known, said, that they equally admired stealing and giving. 
With the view of civilizing her people by bringing them in im- 
mediate contact with other nations, Catherine determined, as a 
first step, upon the conquest of Poland, and as the next, upon 
that of Turkey. That Russia ever entertained such a design 
upon the latter country, has been denied a thousand times, and 
even now there exists a treaty founded upon this assumption, 


for the preservation of Turkey, to which Russia has become a 
willing party. It is therefore infinitely important to listen to 
the confession of a Russian minister of state on this very subject. 
The Admiral says— 


“ Her object was to develope to the greatest possible extent the 
moral power of her empire ; but at the very outset she met with invin- 
cible obstacles. On casting her eyes towards the north, she saw herself 
placed at the most desolate extremity of Europe, and even of her domi- 
nions, almost in the vicinity of the polar circle, in short, in a region 


* Dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heaps, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile: all else deep snow and ice ;’ 


and far removed from the more fertile provinces, and from all the resources 
of her empire. Her capital lay close to a sea, or rather lake, which is 
frozen during one half of the year, in consequence of which all trade is 
paralyzed. If she turned her attention to the south, she perceived there 
a thinly scattered population, without arts and civilization, although 
placed in the centre of great material resources ; and there she beheld 
again another sea, closed not during one half of the year only, but per- 
petually, another state holding the keys of it. And yet the vital re- 
sources possessed by this part of her empire could neither be developed 
nor put in circulation except by the Black Sea being open. In that case, 
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Russia would have a free communication by the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic with the rest of the world—a communication indispensable to 
her prosperity. Catherine was therefore desirous of removing those ob- 
stacles, by uniting to her empire countries which, blest with a genial sky, 
contained all the elements necessary to the welfare of their inhabitants, 
who, nevertheless, owing to barbarism and ignorance, were sunk in 
wretchedness and anarchy. The advantages of this acquisition, con- 
trasted with the evils of an inhospitable climate, and the situation of a 
capital often threatened with submersion, flattered the policy of Cathe- 
rine, and had she succeeded in obtaining it, the Greeks would have been 
delivered from bondage without that effusion of blood which has been 
subsequently witnessed. Trade, the arts and science, would have re- 
vived in their ancient fallen country. To deliver men from slavery was 
her favourite idea, and having met with insurmountable obstacles to this 
design in her own country, she would have rejoiced to restore liberty to 
the Greeks—a people once free, and capable of becoming so again. She 
would have introduced genuine civilization into her Turkish dominions, 
instead of those absurd and ridiculous innovations which only hasten the 
fall of the Ottoman empire. Her moderation alone delayed the accom- 
plishment of her projects, for no other obstacle could have arrested her, 
as great Turkish armies constantly fled before a handful of her troops.” 


We are willing to give Catherine credit for her good intentions, 
although with such it is said that hell is paved; but was she 
capable of realizing them? We will further grant that she might 
have been successful, but what guarantee could she give that her 
successors would follow the same policy? That this was not in 
her power is proved beyond a doubt, by her having been unable 
to secure, even to the Russians, the benefits which she had be- 
stowed upon them. Her successor mounted the throne with the 
avowed intention of undoing all that she had done, and he kept 
his promise but too well. Putting aside the question of the right 
of nations, the notion of which the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had entirely obscured,—and Catherine in this 
respect was not superior to her age,—we say with the Admiral, 
that no country, and Russia least of all, should attempt to subju- 
gate another, when it is unable to confer upon it thereby any 
essential benefit. With regard to the assertion that Catherine’s 
moderation alone delayed her conquest of Turkey, we differ from 
the Admiral, and are of opinion that Turkey lay beyond her 
grasp, so long as Poland was not definitively partitioned. The 
following passage, from a work written by a Pole, is calculated 
to remove any further doubt on this subject. 


“Had Poland remained independent and intact, these gigantic 
schemes (the conquests of Turkey and India) could never bave been 
contemplated by the Czars. Let Russia (the geographical situation of 
Poland being borne in mind) be imagined as extending from the Icy Sea 
to the Crimea, without the Polish provinces on the one hand; and on 
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the other, let Poland be supposed to be re-established, Russia would then 
at once be cut off from Odessa and Turkey, as well as from all commu- 
nication with central Europe. Poland has therefore become the con- 
ductor of the Czar’s power from the north to the east, south and west, 
and is, in their political system, that which the heart is for the circula- 
tion of the blood,—the pulse of a new north.” * 


Though it little matters now with which of the three northern 
powers originated the partition of Poland, their crime being 
equal, since all shared in it, we agree with our author, that it 
was not Catherine, but Frederick the Great, who first conceived 
the idea. Notwithstanding the success of Prussia, during the 
seven years’ war, that state was comparatively weak, when con- 
trasted with the two neighbouring powers. Frederick and his 
brother Henry, no less good politicians than great generals, knew 
well the projects of Austria for recovering the provinces torn 
from her, and were aware that Russia would favour them, pro- 
vided Austria did not oppose her own plans of aggrandizement 
in the south, In this critical situation, and already deserted by 
France, they perceived that Prussia could not preserve her rank 
unless they should succeed in binding her by a common interest 
with the two other powers, and with this view they conceived the 
project of the partition of Poland, which once accomplished be- 
came the tie of permanent alliance between the three powers, 
The conduct of Catherine, on that occasion, was very character- 
istic. When a dispute arose about the respective shares of each 
party, she put an end to it by dipping her finger in the ink and 
marking with it on the map the three portions. | What had then 
become of the angel’s smile for which she was said to be remark- 
able? Maria Theresa, on her part, stood with her handker- 
chief in one hand weeping for Poland, whilst with the sword in 
the other she divided the land in sections, and took her share. 
Frederick the Great exulted that Voltaire could no longer liken 
his state to a pair of gaiters, whilst his brother Henry drew the 
conclusion, that it would no longer be ridiculed for want of logic. 
Alas for justice! We cannot help extracting the passage on the 
character of the unfortunate Polish people, the more interesting 
from being written by a Russian, to whose candour also it does 
great honour. 

** The Poles are one of the finest of the human races ; the personal 
beauty, both of the men and women, is such as can hardly be seen else- 
where. ‘The men possess, in an eminent degree, both physical strength 
and energy of character. They are generons, hospitable to prodigality, 
full of noble sentiments, and their manners are those of true chivalry. 
They are amiable towards their equals, haughty to their vassals ; sus- 
ceptible on the point of honour, and magnificent in their domestic arrange- 


* Insurrection of Poland, in 1830—31, by S. B. Gnorowski. 
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ments. Their enthusiasm for liberty and national independeuce is un- 
bounded, and for these they are ready to venture on the most daring un- 
dertakings. ‘To these qualities may be added the unshakeable constancy 
they have lately shown in the midst of misfortunes. ‘The Polish women 
have great influence over the other sex, and to the beauty of the English 
and the graces of the French women, they join the highest patriotism. 
By their superior education and the power of their charms, they keep 
alive in the hearts of the men the sentiments of honour, independ- 
ence and patriotism. Civilization also is more generally developed 
amongst them than amongst their neighbours. During my sojourn in 
White Russia, I knew many gentlemen who, although their country had 
been for many years subjugated by Russia, displayed more knowledge, 
and more correct notions of law and justice, thanI have subsequently 
witnessed in the members of ministerial committees and legislative 
assemblies.” 


Alluding to the insurrection of the Poles in 1830, the Admiral 
says: 

“ The extreme cruelties exercised upon the Polish nation since the 
insurrection of 1830, have no palliation, since that insurrection was the 
work of those to whom the government of the country was entrusted— 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, ‘ half man, half monkey,’ and of the 
grinding oppression of his minions. Yet the Poles are treated as though 
they had revolted against a wise and legitimate government. We may 
discern, however, that powerful obstacles will one day arise to prevent 
the continuation of this violent state of affairs. The harsh treatment of 
the Poles only exasperates and disposes them to revolt, and the Russian 
government must therefore look upon them as a vanguard of the enemy. 
It is evident, that should Russia engage in a foreign war, her enemies 
would make good use of the hatred of the Poles for their oppressors. 
He who is resolved to exterminate a nation, exposes himself to the 
consequences of its despair, and his victims, until they are annihilated, 
will display all that is most sublime in civic virtue. On the other hand, 
if it is intended that they should constitute a part of the empire, what 
- the Russian government ultimately gain by endeavouring to weaken 
them ? 


Besides the above causes, which render the amalgamation of 
the Poles with the Russians a thing impossible, others exist, 
according to the Admiral, still more powerful, and which cannot 
be removed, except by the total extirpation of the Polish race. 
The Admiral is, however, of opinion, that this cannot take place, 
and it is with pleasure that we quote his words. 

** It must also be borne in mind, that the Russians and the Poles 
are, with regard to their respective moral characteristics, two races 
widely different, and that no power can ever fuse them together. ‘The 
Russians not only do not fear slavery, but they cherish it, and make 
their boast of it, which is the lowest degree of baseness to which men 
may descend. ‘The Poles, on the contrary, hold slavery in horror, and 
pant only for freedom. ‘The observation of Machiavelli is particularly 
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applicable to these two nations. ‘ It is,’ says he, ‘ as difficult to render 
free, men made to be slaves, as to render slaves, men made to be free.’ 
Two races of men thus directly opposed to each other have at length 
been found in the Russians and Poles. Their respective moral contrasts, 
acting as a permanent cause, will ultimately overpower the accidental 
cause, which has thrown the Poles into a false position—-a state of 
violent constraint : just as the English, a nation independent by nature, 
long struggled against all kinds of tyranny with more or less success, 
until they ultimately obtained, by perseverance, a government suited to 
them. Let the Poles too persevere, and equal success awaits them.” 

We rejoice to hear these words of hope from a Russian, for 
the Admiral is still as ever an ardent Russian patriot, as well as 
an enthusiastic admirer of Catherine. Under her reign, the 
Admiral thinks the Poles were treated with all the regard due to 
their misfortune ; but since her death, owing to the suspicious 
policy of ber successors, every thing has been called in question: 
the rights, liberties, and privileges, granted one day, are swept 
away the next, and serve only as a pretext for persecution. ‘‘ Let 
them hate me, provided they fear me!” Such is, according to 
him, the maxim of the master of Poland, whose sole ambition is 
to be formidable to his subjects. 

** With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still he falls ; only supreme 
In misery.” 

There are two other blemishes in the character of Catherine, 
which the Admiral endeavours to wipe away,—namely, that of 
having usurped the crown by dethroning and murdering her hus- 
band, Peter III.; and that of having purposely neglected the 
education of Paul, her son and successor. Peter ILI., though 
born with good dispositions, which he showed in his sober in- 
tervals, plunged, after his accession to the throne, into the most 
revolting debauchery. ‘This, added to his mania for anti-national 
innovations, would have rendered his reign ruinous to his coun- 
try. That révolution de palais,—the only revolution possible in 
Russia,—by which he was dethroned, was prepared and con- 
summated by some patriots, and Catherine is said to have kept 
aloof from all their proceedings, and to have joined them only 
when her personal interference became indispensable to the final 
success of the work. She had too no alternative but the throne 
or the tomb; as Peter had determined to shut her up for life in 
a fortress, and to marry the sister of the Princess Dashkoff, 
There cannot, therefore, be any question with regard to her pre- 
tended usurpation of the throne of Russia, the regular succession 
besides having been in no way determined; which led the famous 


Caraccioli to say, that the throne of Russia was neither hereditary 
nor elective, but occupative. 
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* Tt is also,” says the Admiral, “ equally true, that the death of 
Peter III. no more took place by the order of Catherine, than that of 
Paul by the order of his sons. The imminence of a real or imaginary 
danger, which struck on the mind of some of the conspirators, was the 
sole moving cause in both cases. The only thing with which the Rus- 
sians, who derived so much benefit from the change during Catherine’s 
twenty-four years’ reign, could reproach her for, would be, that she left 
them a series of legitimate successors, all more or less affected by the 
malady of Peter and Paul. In support of my opinion on this subject, 
I may be allowed to give an extract from the letter written by Prince 
Talleyrand to Louis XVIII. from Vienna on the 25th January, 1815, to 
dissuade him from giving his consent to the marriage of the Duc de 
Berry with a Russian Grand Duchess.— 

“ Considering the state of the intellectual faculties of Peter III., the 
grandfather of the Grand Duchess, and of Paul I. her father; led by 
the examples of the late King of Denmark, and of the present reigning 
Duke of Oldenbourg, and of the unfortunate Gustavus IV., to look upon 
their deplorable infirmity as a dreadful appendage to the house of 
Holstein ; I cannot but be apprehensive lest it should be introduced by 
this marriage into the royal family of France, and perhaps be inflicted on 
the heir of the throne. Shall Russia, who has been unable to establish 
any of her princesses upon any foreign throne, behold one of them 
called to that of France? Such a prospect would be, I venture to 
affirm, too much good fortune for her, and I should not wish that M. le 
Duc de Berry should thus find himself placed in circumstances of very 
close relationship with a multitude of princes in the lowest departments 
of sovereignty.” * 

With regard to the second charge brought against Catherine, 
that of having neglected the education of her son Paul, those who 
are disposed to find fault with all her actions, assume that she did 
so, in order that the splendour of her reign, like that of the 
Roman Augustus, might be the better displayed, by being con- 
trasted with the barbarous rule of her successor. Admiral 
Chichagoff thinks that Catherine was too generous to be capable 
of conceiving such an idea, and that those who blame her in this 
respect do not take into consideration the organization and 








* “ Tei considerant quel fut l'état des facultés intellectuelles chez Pierre ILL, aieul 
de la Grande Duchesse, chez Paul I. son pére; conduit par les exemples du feu Roi 
de Denemarck, du Duc actuellement regnant d’Oldenbourg, et du malheureux Gus- 
tave LV. a regarder leur deplorable infirmité comme une funeste appui de la maison 
de Holstein; je ne puis me defendre d’apprehender qu'elle ue fit transportée par ce 
mariage, dans la maison de France, et peut-étre a Vheritier du tréne. La Russie, qui 
n’a pu placer aucune de ses priucesses sur ancun tréne, en verra-t-elle une appellée 
iceluide France? Une telle perspective serait, j’ose le dire, une trop grande fortune 
pourelle, et je n’aimerai point, que M.le Duc de Berry se trouvat de la sorte dans des 
rapports de parenté fort étroits avec une foule de princes placés dans les dernieres 
divisions de la souveraineté.””"—-Memoires tirés des papiers d’un homme d’état sur les 
causes secretes, qui ont determiné la politique des cabinets dans les guerres de la 
Revolution. Paris, 1838. 
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nature of man. Education may, to a certain extent, develope 
and improve the natural qualities of a man, but it can neither 
give him qualities, which nature has not bestowed upon him, nor 
entirely root up those with which he happens to have been born. 
Were it otherwise, M. Aurelius, a philosopher, and the most 
virtuous of the Roman emperors, would have left for his successor 
a son like himself, instead of a monster; and the father of Fre- 
derick the Great would, by his unnatura , conduct, have rendered 
his son an idiot. Catherine, says the Admiral, having to bring 
up a son of perverse dispositions, endeavoured, unlike the father 
of Frederick the Great, to give him all the ‘advantages of an 
education suited to a sovereign. Not satisfied with surrounding 
him with the most enlightened Russians, such as Panin and 
Platow, she requested the celebrated d’Alembert to become his 
tutor, but this latter could not be persuaded to undertake the 
charge. She tried subsequently to initiate Paul into state affairs, 
but at length came to the conviction that all her efforts to correct 
the vicious character of her son would be unavailing. In order 
therefore to avoid at least irritating his temper by further thwart- 
ing him, and in the hope of tranquilizing his nature, by allowing 
it fair play, she permitted him to indulge, as far as might be 
convenient, his soldier-like mania, and to amuse himself by 
equipping and organizing certain regiments, which he made up of 
deserters, robbers, and the worst characters in the army. He 
dressed and drilled them @ /a Prussienne, and it was with such a 
troop, that, after the death of Catherine, he made, as it were, an 
attack on the empire. Here it may naturally be asked, what 
prevented Catherine from doing that which Paul himself after- 
wards did, that is, to regulate the order of succession to the 
imperial throne, and by appointing a more capable successor, to 
secure to her people the advantages which she had conferred 
upon them. Where no law existed, could she not have made 
one? We should have been glad if the Admiral had solved this 
question. She might easily have perceived that by neglecting to 
do this, she had as yet done nothing effectual for the happiness 
of her people, who have been taught since, by experience, to 
regret her departure, but not to bless her memory. All the 
rights and privileges which she gave them, have one by one been 
torn from them, down to the charter of Peter III. emancipating 
the nobles, who are now as inalienably attached to their estates 
as the serfs, For this omission we must again abstract a con- 
siderable quantum from her greatness, though we are willing to 
allow that she was a shrewd and intelligent politician, and a well 


intentioned sovereign. Her personal appearance is thus described 
by the Admiral : 
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“ There was something in her deportment exceedingly majestic, and 
according to circumstances she appeared now gracious, now imposing. 
She knew so well how to assume an air of majesty, that when Marshal 
Razumofsky, who was usually admitted to her intimate society, was 
going to deliver a public oration on the occasion of a new organic 
statute of the empire, he felt awe-struck to such an extent, that he 
would have been unable to proceed, had she not encouraged him by the 
extreme benevolence of her manner. She was of middle stature; her 
features were regular, and of extreme mobility ; her countenance some- 
times soft and agreeable, sometimes grave and severe. She had a strong 
constitution, and enjoyed excellent health, which she preserved by tem- 
perance. Her mode of life was simple and healthful; she rose early, 
took coffee for breakfast, and then devoted herself to her literary studies 
until nine o’clock, at which hour she received her ministers.” 


She displayed much judgment in the arrangement of her court, 
which she knew how to render particularly attractive to the 
Russians. Well aware that one of the principal grievances com- 
plained of against her predecessor, was his German mania, and 
having too much taste to take up the wild idea of dressing her 
ladies like peasant women, as was done subsequently at the Court 
of St. Petersburg, she selected for them a costume formerly 
used by the Boyar women, which by some modifications was 
rendered extremely elegant. Her court was composed of per- 
sons belonging to the first families, and her rule of conduct to- 
wards them was, as she said, to reprimand in whispers, and to 
praise aloud. 


“* It was,” says the Admiral, ‘a noble and precious establishment, 
which has since disappeared with many others. Under the reign of 
Alexander, a curious reform was introduced at court. By an imperial 
ukase, the chamberlains and gentlemen of the chamber were deprived 
of their privileges ; their rank having been, till then, respectively equi- 
valent to the military grades of major-general and brigadier, a kind of 
intermediate between that of general and colonel. The ukase in ques- 
tion assigns the following singular reason for this change : ‘ Consider- 
ing that the welfare of the empire requires that all employments should 
be given to true merit, we order, after having consulted our council of 
state, that the military rank of chamberlains and gentlemen of the 
chamber, be suppressed, and that such as hold them shall enjoy only the 
rank inherent to their office. After which, we feel convinced, that all 
the offices of state will be occupied only by persons of true merit.’ | 
What connection is there, in the name of common sense, between the 
object of the ukase and its concluding words? In consequence of this 
and other such reforms, the court has now lost all its former attraction, 
and to obtain an appointment there is equivalent to banishment.” 


In the opinion of the Admiral, every thing in Russia has 
deteriorated in the same proportion under Catherine’s successors, 
even to the diplomatic skill for which the Russian cabinet has 
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become proverbial, The panacea now applied by the latter to 
remove every kind of difficulty, is invariably a levy of recruits: 
if a scarcity occurs, or the country is menaced by a pestilence ; 
if a new treaty is concluded, or rumours of an émeute in Paris 
are heard; in fact, whatever event casts its shadow before, an 
imperial ukase is sure to make its appearance, ordering a fresh 
levy of conscripts. By a similar policy, the army which in 
Catherine’s time amounted only to 200,000, has been augmented 
to thrice that number—augmented, but not improved; and if we 
are to credit the Admiral, it has greatly fallen off. In proof of 
his assertion, he draws a parallel between the achievements of the 
Russian troops on the same theatre of war under the reign of 
Catherine, and those of her successors, much to the advantage 
of the former. Romanzoff and Souvaroff, for instance, never 
failed to rout large ‘Turkish armies with not more than 20,000 
men, whilst hundreds of thousands of Russians have since marched 
against the Turks, without obtaining any marked success. In 
the last war between Russia and Turkey (1827-28), no less than 
400,000 Russian troops were employed, and four levies of 
recruits were made during the continuance of hostilities, and yet, 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Adrianople, Diebitch could 
hardly bring back men enough to form the nucleus of several 
regiments, Let it be borne in mind too, that Turkey has become 
comparatively much weaker since the celebrated battle of Nava- 
rino, aud that donkies loaded with Russian gold have found their 
way into many a Turkish fortress. Again, Souvaroff defeated 
the French under Moreau, Macdonald, and Joubert, whilst at a 
subsequent period, the Russians never won a single field fought 
against the French. ‘The same weakness of the Russian army 
was displayed in the late Polish war, when the Russians marched 
into Poland 400,000 men, and yet were obliged to make two 
campaigns: the Poles, meanwhile, having never been able to 
bring at once into the field more than 30,000 regular troops. 
The cause of this phenomenon is not to be traced to any dege- 
neracy in the Russian soldier, but rather to the incapacity of his 
leaders, who no longer understand how to excite in him any 
passion, He goes to war neither for fame nor booty, nor for 
aught else in earth or heaven;—he goes because he must go. 
With him it is “ the cold that performs the effects of fire,” 
Another cause is said to be the personal interference of the Em- 
perors in military affairs, which seems to paralyze the officers. 
The Admiral mentions a curious fact of this kind, which took 
place in the beginning of the famous campaign of 1812. When 
the Emperor arrived at the head-quarters of the army at Wilno, 
several of the generals made a formal protest, to the effect that 
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he should withdraw, or that they must resign their posts; upon 
which Alexander immediately departed for St. Petersburg. A 
third cause is the employment of so many foreign officers, who 
are unacquainted with the character of the Russian soldier, and 
ever remain perfect strangers to him. Disadvantages of this 
nature did not exist in the time of Catherine, who gave her 
generals full liberty of action; and they were also all Russians, 
and some, as Souvaroff, of the very highest stamp. Though a 
man of education, he identified himself in all respects with the 
soldiers, whose minds he entirely swayed, by addressing himself 
to their superstitious feelings. After a battle he used to say, 
“ That such as had fallen were to be envied for their lot, as they 
were already dwelling with angels, and enjoying eternal life in 
the greatest felicity and beatitude. Strive to do like them; fight 
well, and render yourselves worthy of the same blessings.” 

It was to this superstitious character of the Russian people 
that Napoleon alluded when at St. Helena he said, that were he 
an autocrat at St. Petersburg, he would let his beard grow, and 
would arrive at an appointed day at Calais. If we are to believe 
travellers’ tales, and even the Admiral himself, the present Emperor 
is acting according to the advice of Napoleon or rather endeavours 
to do so. With such facts before us, how are we to comprehend 
the continual progress made by Russia in the extension of her 
territory? In our author’s opinion this is not to be ascribed to the 
skill of the government, but primarily to the imbecility of other 
foreign powers, and next to the irresistible impulse of conquest 
which Catherine gave to Russia. What Sir W. Scott affirmed 
of Napoleon during his Russian campaign is also applicable to 
Russia; namely, that she is in the state of a drunken man, who is 
unable to stand still, though he can yet walk and even run. In 
other words, she is driven forward by the force of necessity without 
knowing whither she is going. Having given up the idea of raising 
its people in the moral scale (even Catherine was brought to this 
pass), the Russian government has nothing left but to conquer 
without cessation, in which it meets with no obstacle whatever on 
the part of its subjects; who when all the world shall belong to 
their governors, at last, according to a prediction of J. J. Rousseau 
€ mangeront du sucre,” giving, as our author says, in exchange 
to the subjugated nations only chains, since they have nothing else 
to give. ‘The Russian government finds itself in a perplexing 
dilemma; it cannot have conquered nations in the possession of 
their rights and liberties, as in that case the native Russians would 
feel themselves humiliated, whilst, on the other hand, it is unable 
to raise the latter to the height of its newly acquired subjects. 
The consequence of such a state of things must be and is, that 
all its subjugated nations are invariably degraded to the level of 
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the Russians; which circumstance may account for those incessant 
revolts in the Russian dominions; meanwhile, “ expectation stands 
in horror.” — 


“ Oh heaven! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, when faith and realty 
Remain not: wherefore should not strength and might 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakest prove 
Where boldest, though to sight unconquerable ?” 


The sacred maxim of our religion—‘* What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world if he lose his own soul”—is however as 
applicable to empires as to individuals. The body of Russia is 
swelling into a ‘litan-like mountain, which threatens to suffocate 
her spirit, and only advances with the greater speed to the catas- 
trophe which will hurl it down the precipice “ten thousand fa+ 
thoms deep.” For this again, according to the Admiral, Russia 
will be indebted to Catherine; for she it was, who instead of 
realizing her idea of setting at liberty that spirit, only set in motion 
the machine built up for aggression by Peter the Great. Thus, 
once more, we have to reduce the dimensions of her greatness,— 
nay it will vanish one day into flame and smoke. In the mean 
time, we are not averse to grant her the praise bestowed on her 
by the Admiral:— 


* A nation that has lost its liberty, and which by nature is unable to 
appreciate and still less to regain it, is the more patient under the yoke 
of despotism, since such a condition does not exclude a possibility of 
happiness, and even of glory: the first being often but an ignorance of 
what is better, and the second but an ignorance of what is true. Be- 
sides a despot is not necessarily a tyrant, and when he does justice and 
abstains from arbitrary acts, he may prove a benefactor to his subjects. 
Therefore a highly gifted man, placed by circumstances or by his own 
merit at the head of a docile population, is sure to render it prosperous 
and powerful; and although this condition must be precarious, since 
it is dependent on the frail existence of an individual, the reality of it 
for the time being cannot be contested. Such fortunate accidents 
have from time to time shed a lustre over the more or less obscure 
annals of enslaved nations; and such a one for Russia was the reign 
of Catherine II., surnamed the Great, than which it would be in vain 
to seek another equally glorious in the history of that empire.” 


When Madame de Staél complimented Alexander by saying 
to him that he was worth a constitution to his people, he in return 
likewise asserted that he was but an accident. Surely we English 
have no need to envy the nations whose happiness depends entirely 
upon a grim looking chapter of accidents, although the Whigs, 


the earth-born, are doing their best to place us in this sad pre- 
dicament. 
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Art. IIl.—1. Rauet—Ein Buch des Andenkens fiir thre 
Freunde. 3 vols. Svo. Berlin. 1834. 


2. Galerie von Bildnissen aus Rahel’s Umgang und Briefwechsel: 
herausgegeben von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 92 vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1836. 


TuEse letters of the celebrated German lady Rahel have—we 
confess it with shame and confusion of face—been lying on our 
German shelf these four years unopened. We plead guilty to a 
sort of horror (a one-sided British instinct no doubt) of all books 
of private memoirs, after which we see the great mass of the 
German literary public running mad. Such is the contrariety of 
national character in the two races, that if a book of this descrip- 
tion is much bepraised in Germany, the chance is, that it is alto- 
gether unfit for the English public. In some few cases the mere 
strangeness and novelty of the thing may attract; people may be 
induced to go and stare at the “GERMAN MIND” as they doat Van 
Amburgh’s lions, or Duvernay’s pirouettes ; and sometimes also 
an adventitious circumstance may induce a practical Englishman 
to peep for a moment into the dim cloudy glow and whirling 
voluminosities of Teutonic intellect. So the patronage of the 
religious public enabled Jung Stilling to plant himself firmly on 
British ground; so the name of Goethe served as an introduction 
to Bettine Brentano. But in the general case the Englishman 
will not go out of his own day-light and open turnpikes to 
wander in some subterranean sublime Antiparos or Adelsberg of 
German speculation, Call it one-sidedness, call it shallowness, 
call it literary PAilisterei if you will; it is a national habitude in- 
grown with the most essential and substantial virtues of the Bri- 
tish character, which we shall not be ashamed of, any more than 
we are of our east wind, which bites but also braces. Rahel, 
therefore, the German de Staél, and because German in some es- 
sential points much better than the French one, can cherish 
small hope of ever being known generally to the British public. 
From German students only, and from the philosopher and 
psychologist, can she expect, and she is entitled to demand, 
sympathy. Happily both these classes, the class of native Bri- 
tish thinkers, and the class of Germanizing thinkers (for a man 
cannot be a German scholar to any purpose without being a 
thinker), are at the present moment rapidly on the increase. To 
such the following short notice of the life, character, and opinions 
of one of the most extraordinary women of modern times may 
not be unacceptable. 

We mentioned in our late notice of Varnhagen von Ense’s 
Memoirs, that one of the most remarkable passages of his various 
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life was his introduction to and subsequent marriage with the 
celebrated Rahel Levin, or Robert. The circumstances of that 
connection were highly honourable to Varnhagen. The lady was 
twelve years older than himself, without rank, comfortable indeed, 
but nothing extraordinary in the money line; and in religion, ex- 
ternally at least, and to the eye of the world, a Jewess. Beauty, 
of the vulgar merchantable kind, was also not pre-eminent, The 
only thing that remained, therefore, was. the spiritual beauty, the 
beauty of soul, of character, and expression; and to this Varn- 
hagen instantly surrendered himself, with a devotion and a single- 
heartedness in these hard times unfortunately not so common as 
it was in the days of Petrarch. Varnhagen describes the first 
glimpses he caught of this intellectual lady in the following terms. 
The scene is Berlin, Rahel’s habitual residence—date, 1803. 


“At one of our literary soirées, while we were engaged reading Wie- 
land, a visit was suddenly announced ; and at the name of the visitor 
that sort of commotion was instantly observed in the room, which is 
wont to preludize the entrance of something great and uncommon. It 
was Rahel Levin, or Robert. Often had I heard this person the subject 
of discourse in intelligent circles; and when her name was mentioned, 
it was always in such terms as were calculated to excite in my mind the 
idea of something extraordinary, and altogether unique. The general 
idea of her character that I had formed was that of an energetic com- 
pound of intellect and nature, both in substance and form most original 
and pure. (Ein energisches zusammen seyn von Geist und Natur in ur- 
sprunglichster reinster Kraft und Form.) And when this or the other 
critic might say any thing less favourable, it was always so expressed, 
that an impartial listener must draw from the severest remark more sub- 
stantially of praise than blame. At this very time there was much talk 
in Berlin of a strong attachment that she had formed, more elevated in 
its character, and also more tragic in its issue, than any that the poets 
had sung. I naturally therefore watched the entrance of the an- 
nounced visitor with no common attention. There appeared a light, 
graceful figure, of small stature, but strong make, with delicate and full 
limbs, feet and hands remarkably small: the countenance encircled with 
rich, dark locks, spoke intellectual superiority; the quick and yet firm 
dark glances left the observer in doubt whether they gave or received 
more; an expression of suffering lent a soft grace to the clear features. 
She moved in a dark dress, light almost as a shadow, but also with free- 
dom and sureness; her greeting was as easy as it was kindly. But 
what struck me most was the sonorous and mellow voice which seemed 
to sweil from the. inmost depths of the soul, and a conversation the 
most extraordinary that I had ever met with. She threw out in the most 
easy and unpretending fashion thoughts full of originality and humour, 
where wit was united with naiveté, and acuteness with amiability; and 
into the whole a deep truth was cast, as it were out of iron, giving to 
every sentence a completeness of total impression which rendered it 
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difficult for the strongest to break, or to rend it in any way. Through 
the whole also there breathed a warmth and a spirit of genuine human 
kindliness which removed every painful feeling of inferiority, even from 
the lowest. This, however, for the present only in momentary glimpses— 
the visit was uncommonly short, but short as it was, the impression re- 
mained on me ineffaceable. A sonnet indeed was enough to satisfy the 
expression of my admiration at that time; but I afterwards discovered 
that this was only the first link in a chain which should unite my own 
happiness for ever with that of Rahel Levin.” 


In 1807 Varnhagen returned from Halle to Berlin, renewed 
his acquaintance with Rahel, and this acquaintance soon ripened 
into that perfect intellectual sympathy and emotional harmony, in 
which alone the poetry of marriage consists. From this period 
we have the following supplementary notice: 


“It were in vain for me to attempt giving anything like a satis- 
factory outline of Rahel’s character to those who have never had the 
happiness to see her personally. The striking thing in her was the con- 
centrated action of every vital and intellectual function in every moment ; 
a natural and habitual power, to represent which all paper and all can- 
vas is powerless. Generally, however, | may state the impression made 
on me at that time. In the first place I can say, that in Rabel’s pre- 
sence I had the full conviction that a genuine human being (this noble 
creation of God) stood before me in its most pure and perfect type; 
through her whole frame, and in all her motions, nature and intellect in 
fresh breezy reciprocity ; organic shape, elastic fibre, a living connection 
with every thing around her; the greatest originality and simplicity in 
sensuous perception, and intellectual utterance, the combined grandio- 
sity of innocence and wisdom; in word and deed alertness, dexterity, 
and precision of function. All this was at the same time embosomed 
in an atmosphere of the purest goodness and benevolence, which did not 
remain a mere atmosphere, but was eager at every moment to incarnate 
itself in a deed. In Rahel I found combined, what in the greatest cha- 
racters of the age I had hitherto seen isolated. Profound reflection and 
brilliant wit, ingenuity and love of truth, imagination and humour, were 
here united in a succession of the most energetic, gentle, and graceful 
living motions, which, like Goethe's words, hold quite close by the thing, 
are the thing itself, and, with the concentrated might of their sugges- 
tive contents, work momentarily. Never have I seen elsewhere such a 
mass of masculine breadth and penetration ; along side of which, how- 
ever, swelled without remission the warm flow of womanly mildness and 
beauty. Never have I seen an eye and a mouth so animated with love- 
liness, and at the same time giving free vent occasionally to the most 
violent outbreakings of enthusiasm and indignation.” * 


So far Varnhagen, the lover, the husband. The present 


* There is a portrait prefixed to the first volume, which answers this description 
very well. It is intellect without coldness, mildness without weakness, composure 
without indolence or luxuriousness of soul ; expressive and pleasing, not beautiful. 
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writer never had the pleasure of the personal acquaintance of this 
celebrated lady; he only knows her from her general reputation 
among the Germans, and from the five (equal to eight English) 
volumes of German memoirs, of which the title is prefixed ; but 
he can honestly say, that he finds nothing overcharged in the 
statement of Varnhagen. It is impossible to read the letters of 
this highly-gifted person, and not feel instinctively that the homage 
so long and so generally paid to her in Germany was of the true 
and genuine kind, and such as deserves to have a separate and 

rominent chapter allotted to it in the records of “ hero-worship.” 
Rahel is a German of the Germans; and as such in several traits 
of intellectual character, and in some opinions, not likely to excite 
the sympathy of the English mind. But it is, for the most part, 
only the excellencies of the German mind that are potentiated in 
her; she stands erect, and sees clear through the confounding 
nebulosity of esthetical and philosophical nonsense with which 
our cobweb-spinning neighbours have so encumbered the atmo- 
sphere of thought. In this respect she was more to the literary 
world of Germany than Napoleon was to the political world in 
France. He ruled because he was the incarnation and the apex 
of his nation’s prejudices; Rahel was a German, as Gamaliel was 
a Pharisee, of them and among them, but above them. For this 
reason, also, she stood isolated and alone even while she reigned ; 
her superiority was felt aud admitted in many places, where it 
was not allowed to operate any practical results. 

The two volumes of “ Portraits” which Varnhagen has pub- 
lished contain the most ample evidence of the vast influence 
which Rahel exercised over the greatest minds in Germany. 
Schleiermacher, the delicate philosopher and the subtle dialec- 
tician ; Frederick Schlegel, the restless investigator and sublimely 
floundering dogmatist; Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, the chival- 
rous and adventurous prince, who wanted but the world’s one 
thing needful—success, to have gone down to posterity as famous 
as Bliicher; Gentz, whose pen in modern history has been almost 
as famous as Napoleon’s sword; all know and acknowledge the 
Berlin Jewess as Pope Paul V. did Cardinal Perron :—* May 
God inspire that man with good thoughts, for whatsoever he says 
we must do it!” Would to God, gentle reader, that you or I had 
been Varnhagen on that night, when at one of the Berlin intel- 
lectual soirées he first saw the redoubtable Schleiermacher, who 
had lectured at Halle, the rival of Wclff and Steffens, now fencing 
doubtfully with a woman, nay, sitting at her feet, struck dumb 
once and again by an electric word, as the strongest vision glim- 
mers when phosphorus burns in oxygen gas! To talk with 
Rahel was to steam it at high pressure,—very dangerous work for 
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common vessels; so much so, that many mighty men, who had 
filled Europe with their name, either retreated hesitatingly from her 
contact, or, what was nobler, fell down devoutly and worshipped, 
crying, “ Spare me, O woman, for | am but a worm!” So in 
particular Gentz worships the superiority of this lady almost to 
humiliation, confessing himself with more honesty than dignity to 
be in her presence the woman, and she the man, “ My instruc- 
tress, my oracle, my friend, my angel, my all!” And of her let- 
ters, he says, “ They are not writien letters—not words on paper ; 
they are living beings, that with a fresh, lusty generosity, with 
blooming cheeks and with bright eyes, walk in before me and 
embrace me;” and similar language, for the exaggerations of 
which we cold-blooded English must make wise allowance. Ex- 
pressions of like intensity we find in the letters of all Rabel’s cor- 
respondents. Goethe does not hold his worshippers by a stronger 
magic. When she speaks, her word goes directly to the heart; 
and the effect follows instantaneously, : as from harlequin’s wand 
in the pantomime. 

If we look a little more minutely into this matter, and inquire 
how it was that the Berlin lady exercised this charm over the 
greatest intellects of Germany, the two following points promi-+ 
nently present themselves. In the first place, Rahel’s mind is of 
a inoct masculine, strong, racy, one might almost say, sturdy cha- 
racter. We doubt much whether, notwithstanding all the fe- 
minine blandishments with which it was so witchingly tempered, 
such a female character would please in England. We find, for 
instance, in these letters, the constant recurrence of such phrases 
as the following: Bei Gott! bei allen hollischen Qualen! zum 
rasend werden, zum Tod werden, grimmig, grasslich, verdammt, ver- 
flucht, and so forth: and then such a determined and despotic 
Ich uasse es—l hate it; such an intolerant wrath against every 
thing ‘‘ low” (gemein); nay, and she confesses plainly that there 
is nothing she fo oves better than to be angry, for a little irritation 
goads her to speak the truth with more point; and, unless a man 
speak the truth, he had better not speak at all. Gentz, as we said, 
will have it that Rahel is properly a man ;* and she is so; but she 
is not masculine to the exclusion, but merely to the bracing, of 
her womanhood. She did not live, like most masculine women, 
loveless and unloved; but on the contrary both loving and most 
passionately loved. As that man is the most perfect in whom 
the rough strength of his own sex is tempered by the milder virtues 
of the woman, so that woman is the true glory of her sex, who 
to the natural feminine charms of grace and tenderness, adds the 


* Sie sind ein grosser Mann ; ich bin das erste aller Weiber.—Bildnisse, ii, 203. 
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clearness of intellect and the decision of purpose characteristic of 
the male. So the finest statues of the Greeks, like the Rabbinical 
tradition of the primeval human being, have, properly speaking, 
no sex, or rather embrace both. Thus we think also it is with 
Rahel; and in this view we are inclined with Varnhagen to place 
her far above the general run of great women. But the mas- 
culine preponderates, at least strikes more; there is about her a 
habitual air of decision, and instinctive (not assumed or paraded) 
dictatorship, which contrasts her strongly with the prevailing 
aspect of the female character. This masculine character appears 
in nothing so strongly as in her literary taste; and this we may 
remark, by the way, is the best of all tests. For a woman, 
though she may love a whiskered and brawny man to protect her, 
prefers a smooth and sentimental writer to sympathize with her ; 
thus we suppose, among our female students of German literature, 
Schiller will always be a greater favourite than Goethe; for 
Goethe’s mind (notwithstanding the “eternal womanly” of the 
second part of Faust) is essentially masculine, though, as Carlyle 
happily expressed it, the hard granite mountain is overgrown with 
soft grass. But Rabhel’s literary heroes are all of the masculine 
kind—Goethe, Fichte, Mirabeau,* Heinse; and she will make 


* The following short characteristic of Mirabeau is among the few interesting 
sketches from the external public world that Rahel’s letters contain. It is much to be 
lamented that a lady, with such a fine eye for observation, and such a wide sym- 
pathizing heart, should have been cooped during her whole life in a small private cor- 
ner of Berlin; where, for want of grand external objects to occupy her attention, she 
was tempted to yield too much to that German habit of probing and piercing the 
inner man,—an occupation confined in England for the most part to the religious 
world, but spreading itself in Germany over the whole breadth of literary activity, and 
tainting its inmost core. The characteristic of Mirabeau is dated 1st November, 1812, 
and is as follows :—‘* When Mirabeau was in Berlin, I saw him in the simple dress of 
a civilian, and looking altogether like the French courtiers of the day. He wore a 
slightly curled powdered toupet, bag-wig, shoes and stockings, and corresponding 
clothes, without gold, silver, or embroidery. He had dark animated eyes, and strong 
protruding eyebrows, yet there was something mild in his look. He was marked with 
the small-pox ; his figure broad, but not stout. He had the appearance of a man that 
had lived much and with many ; his movements were quicker and more various than 
is generally found in persons of his rank ; for there was nothing compact, or nicely 
rounded off about him ( Er hatte nichts compassirtes)., In every thing he did, there was 
a wonderful activity ; you saw at once that here vas a person who was accustomed to 
see and investigate every thing for himself; he used his lorgnette, and 1 might say 
his whole person, with a peculiar air of independence. He used to frequent the German 
theatre, and every day brought his own letters to the post-office, where 1 often saw 
him for half-hours and hours at a time, while a lady and his eight-yeared son were 
waiting for him in a carriage. My father pointed him out to me simply as Count Mi- 
rabeau ; I knew nothing about him, and for this reason am the more inclined to put a 
value on the judgment I then formed. He made a good impression on me, though he 
seemed old, and nothing neat or elegant; and I was almost a child, accustomed to 
admire only fair and slim men. I have no further recollections of him; he looked like 
a person that had suffered much and discussed much (Einer der viel gelitten und dis- 
kutirt hatte).” 
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small account of a rough, shaggy, scarred outside, of rudeness 
and even coarseness, if there be honest energy and native pith 
within, In this trait of character, closely connected with another 
to be immediately mentioned, we find in her mind a strong affi- 
nity with that of the most notable writer of the present day, 
Thomas Carlyle, concerning whom we remember to have heard a 
very proper criticism from the mouth of an intelligent individual,— 
“ that he had always shown a great partiality for scamps.” And 
this again brings to our mind a remarkable passage in one of 
Burns’ letters, which we shall here quote in justification of Rahel’s 
enthusiastic attachment to Mirabeau and Heinse: “ I have often,” 
says the poet (Letter No. II., Currie’s edition), “ courted the ac- 
quaintance of that part of mankind commonly known by the ordi- 
nary phrase of blackguards, sometimes farther than was consist- 
ent with the safety of my character. Though disgraced by fol- 
lies, nay, sometimes stained with guilt, 1 have yet found among 
them, in not a few instances, some of the noblest virtues, magna- 
nimity, generosity, disinterested friendship, and even modesty.” 
The other quality of Rahel’s mind which we wish particularly 
to mention, and in which she presents a yet more striking identity 
with the historian of the French Revolution, is truthfulness, and a 
detestation of lies (or sHams as Carlyle prefers to call them) 
amounting almost to a mania and a parade, certainly a mannerism 
and a hobby-horse. But it is a divine madness, as Plato would 
have said, and a hobby-horse which a man may reasonably be per- 
mitted to ride lustily; for though we may never grani, in Rahel’s 
strong phrase, that “ the great world and the literary world are 
altogether baked out of lies” (diese aus Liigen zusammen ge- 
backene litterarische und grosse Welt), it is a lamentable fact, that 
from the polite sniffle and snigger of the saloon to the flat duc k- 
footed plumper of a plebeian falsehood, there is an infinite variety 
of simulation and dissimulation in the world; and beyond the 
region of conscious or half-conscious lies there is a vast limbo of 
unconscious ones ; both more familiarly known in England under 
the comprehensive name of Humsuc. Now every thing of this 
kind Rahel would not merely not tolerate, but with a strong and 
wrathful instinct did literally unveil and tear in shreds habitually— 
a fearful habit of mind (wor, cxerAiv, as Homer would have 
said), and which, when carried consistently out in these latter 
days (when many venerable forms have lost the soul which ori- 
ginally inspired them), must make either a martyr or a ruler of the 
possessor. Rahel seems to have been a little martyrized here 
and there in small matters; but she was amply compensated for 
this by the immense sway she gradually acquired over the minds 
of all the giants of the age who came in contact with her. She 
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reigned a queen in Berlin in her own region much more potent 
than Frederick William. She soon found out that in certain 
matters of infinite moral, religious, and political import, the 
man who has clearness to see, and boldness to speak out the truth 
which he deeply feels, is greater than all poets and all philoso- 
phers. Herein, and in nothing else, lay the secret of Martin Lu- 
ther’s reformation. Herein also she placed the ground of her 
hero-worship in respect of the questionable Mirabeau. ‘ Mira- 
beau,” she says, “ is my great hero, by virtue of the force of truth 
which governs him; thereby he is sublime and innocent; and 
only this is loveable. Chamfort said, few things gave him greater 
pleasure than to look at a dog in quiet greedily gnawing a bone, 
because he thereby became possessed by the healthy idea of an up- 
right honest endeavour. I understand this feeling of Chamfort com- 
pletely; I can become perfectly in love even with things most rude 
and coarse, if only they do not lie.” And in another passage she 
makes the remark, that in certain circumstances, and on certain 
occasions, there is nothing more strange and startling than the 
utterance of plain truth; so that if any person wishes to attain a 
reputation for originality, and what the world calls genius, he has 
a certain, though by no means an easy way to do so, by training 
himself to the habitual perception and utterance of common truth. 
If a man has lost every thing else in this world, she often says, at 
least he has not lost his eyes: Look, look, look! and save your- 
self from narrowness and total unbelief; some things are beyond 
all question, and in these, when you once know that they are, you 
must believe!” And as Schiller sings in a verse which contains 
the whole philosophy of conscience, 


* Self-contradiction is the only wrong.” 
So Rahel gives the rule of conduct, 
** Handele Du nach deinem Innersten: daher kommt nur Gliick !” 


Deal truly and honestly with your own soul and never blink 
inward questionings, for “ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” The 
honesty of the German character is proverbial: and Rabel, by 
her heroic and sometimes almost Quixotic devotion to truth, stands 
before us a pattern specimen of her nation, even as Mirabeau, 
Voltaire, and Madame de Staél, by their eloquence, their wit, and 
their vanity, are pattern specimens of the French. 

When to these two grand qualities of mind—muscularity and 
truthfulness—we add those many witching graces which Varnhagen 
has described, and bear in mind also (what the perusal of her 
multiform correspondence sufficiently brings out) that Rahel’s 
mind was as active as it was strong, and as elastic as it was pon- 
derous, we shall see reason to express surprise that such a highly 
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gifted woman in this age of books, among a nation of book makers, 
and living as she always lived in a continued state of high intellec- 
tual excitement, never brought forth a volume or even a brochure of 
tangible lucubration of any kind. This is a peculiarity well worth 
noticing, forming as it does such a contrast to the restless volumi- 
nosity of her great French counterpart, Madame de Staél; and 
when carefully weighed, and compared with other similar cases, it 
will, perhaps, lead to the conclusion, that the class of men who 
write books are not always, are not generally, the wisest or greatest 
of their kind. For we are sent here not to put our thoughts upon 
paper, and obtain a vain immortality in musty shelves, but to cast 
burning words into the hearts of our fellow-men, and to stereotype 
healthy thoughts into deed—-osew thy adnSeiav, as St. John says. 
It was a weakness, no doubt, in one sense, or say a defect, in 
Rahel’s mind, that she could not easily express her thoughts on 
paper, could not build up a secondary architecture of emotions 
and ideas, apart from the original living root out of which they 
had sprung: but in another sense this quality of mind has also a 
strength and an excellence. It is a common remark that great 
authors seldom sustain their greatness in society and in actual life ; 
the artificial conjuring paraphernalia of pen and paper seem 
necessary to stimulate the flow of their ideas, Not so with Rahel, 
and such original, vital, essentially natural, and essentially prac- 
tical minds. Everything that they are and do, they are and do in 
vital connection with the vitality that surrounds them. Their in- 
tellectual action is in the highest degree immediate ; society is at 
once the atmosphere in which, and the object for which, they live. 
“ Ich kann alles im Augenblicke!” said Rahel: Bring the devil 
before me, and I trust myself with God’s grace that I shall knock 
him down, but I cannot get up a diablerie in three volumes to 
frighten myself and others with, while so many serious realities 
are urging the moment, and crying ‘‘ Come and shape me!” . . . 
So the earnest practical mind speaks; such a mind was Rahel’s: 
and such minds are the greatest, for the end and accomplishment 
of all thought and all speech is a deed. How happy was Rahel 
in 1813 in Berlin, in Prague! “ My whole day,” she exclaims 
triumphantly, “ is a feast of doing good!” Amid the horrors of 
war then, and amid the horrors of disease (in 183 1), she moved about 
like a beneficent Valkyrie; and discovered thus that her whole 
life had been a mistake, because with a highly intensified internal 
productiveness, a very paltry sphere of external activity had been 
within her reach. She discovered that she should have been a 
QUEEN—nothing modest; for modesty (so called) with her had 
no meaning, or this despicable one—dressing up greatness in a lie 
that littleness may not be offended. She knew that she was the 
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cleverest woman in Germany, and she said so, when occasion 
called, like any other thing that was true. 

Rahel, with all her soundness of mind, was, like other bold and 
decided minds, not altogether free from whims, paradoxes, and 
peculiar opinions. Among other things, she was a stout advocate 
of suicide, and this from a sort of moral aristocracy of soul that 
disdained to live after life was worthless: a good argument, per- 
haps, if one ever could be in a condition to say that his life is 
altogether worthless. Napoleon argued better on this point; and 
Rahel refuted her own arguments in the most satisfactory manner 
by her deeds; for few women have suffered more, and more 
acutely, and none ever bore their sufferings with more cheerfulness 
and resignation. She had the soul of a “Danton—* allons, point 
de faiblesse!” and that not doggedly or obstinately, but with the 
most pious surrender of the soul to him who made it. 

Masculine women have seldom any particular partiality for 
marriage, and are generally staunch advocates for a greater liberty 
of divorce. Something like the “ emancipation of women” 
glimmers here and there through Rahel’s letters: we cannot define 
it precisely; but she says in one place, that so long as men and 
women stand over against each other “ like two different nations,” 
so long will the wicked one have work to do in families: and she 
says in 1 the same place, that chivalry was a LIE necessary to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium of the sexes. Mrs. Jamieson, and Mrs, 
Sedgwick, and Miss Martineau, have lately taken up the subject ; 
and ‘they may finish it. A peahen can never be metamorphosed 
into a peacock by an act of parliament, that is certain; but it is 
also true that no act of parliament can change a woman into a 
chattel. To the benign genius of Christianity women owe it, that 
they are not now slaves and burden-bearers as they were of old. 
If there is any thing yet remains to be done in this direction, let 
the women see to it! We men, as the lawyers say, have no interest 
to move the question. 

Of the five volumes of Rahelian memoirs which Varnhagen 
has published, the two last, entitled “ Portraits,” possess the most 
general interest. They contain a collection of letters from some 
of the most distinguished and most intimate of Rahel’s corre- 
spondents, accompanied with a personal sketch of each character, 
from the neat pencil of Varnhagen. The sketches of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, and of Gentz the Austrian diplo- 
matist, are particularly well executed, and possess a general 
historic interest. Mr. Alison, in his History of Europe, and Mr. 
Carlyle, in his expected Life of Napoleon, will not wisely overlook 
them. 


We subjoin a few specimens of Rahel’s opinions on important 
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subjects of life and literature. We need not say that this is a 
mere make-shift. The German de Staél is a very German de Stael 
in this, that she does not deal in magniloquent pyrotechny. The 
world has allowed itself too long in all matters to be fooled by 
castles and pagodas of grand words. First, a few stray thoughts 
on men and things. 


German Paitosoppy—System Buitpine.—* I am well acquainted 
with the grand modern art of leading pompous proofs, and building up 
systems. One may choose at random any point of nature, and cause 
the rest of the universe to play and revolve round it; and when this is 
done, as oftentimes chances, with prejudice and obstinacy, then the 
inventor of your philosophical system, let him be never so witty, be- 
comes a fool, and what is worse, runs a great risk of remaining one. 
A grand Catholic sympathy with all possible systems—a hearty shaking 
one’s self free from the exclusive trammels of any—a cordial surrender 
of ourselves into the hands of that Being who wields all possibilities, 
and an honest and thorough dealing with the depths of our own hearts 
—this seems to me more than all philosophy, this is genuine piety, and a 
thing well pleasing to God.” 


THE GooD THAT IS IN THE WORLD. —“ We talk of the world, of fate, of 
chance and mischance, often in a very bad humour—but how much of 
the world have we seen ? how much have we nof seen? how much can, 
will we not see for sheer indolence and blindness? I have seen wonders 
to-day-—moral wonders in this most frivolous and godless of cities—in 
this Berlin. What silent, unpublished greatness, religion in the highest 
sense, lives in women whom I found in the lowest grass-grown neg- 
lected hovels! How different is everything among the lower classes 
from what the wise of this world have published, printed, read, and be- 
lieved! God alone knows how much real simple-minded sterling 
honesty and truth he has sent into his world. Blessed be his name that 
he has given me eyes to see it!” 


Love.—‘‘ Novalis says, ‘love is an eternal repetition.’ It is the 
greatest conviction, the most thorough persuasion, say I. Unconquer- 
ably is eye, ear, feeling convinced ; unconquerably does our heart be- 
lieve in the object of its affection. Weaken this conviction in any point, 
and you weaken the love; destroy that, and you destroy this also. 
Therefore man only loves, a being capable of conviction. ‘Therefore 
love cannot be communicated, cannot be proved. A thorough convic- 
tion is a thing exclusively personal. A man can love, as he can pray, 
only for himself.” 


Fear.— I was walking in a field with cattle ; they told me not to 
be afraid; I said instinctively, ‘Have I not reason to be afraid, when 


stupid people go about with horns?’ This idea seemed to tickle them 
vastly.” 


Dirtomacy.—* I can tolerate all professions—physicians, lawyers, 
soldiers, usurers—none of these are bad as the world says; but diplo- 
matists—this truly is the most shocking thing in human society, These 
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men become hardened in the midst of habitual tenderness—a fate worse 
than the hangman’s. Visits are made duties ; dress, cards, scandal, are 
to them business—serious business. To have no opinion on the most 
important subjects, and because you have none, not to utter it, is the 
shame of the lowest rabble, and the virtue of the highest diplomatist. 
In this employment the whole organs of the soul are ossified. So also 
they have a peculiar phraseology of their own, in their conversation, as 
in their despatches—in Germany a diplomatic French, which is trans- 
mitted from father to son, which I heard sixteen years ago, but which 
no Frenchman speaks now. Diplomacy and the work of diplomacy 
holds together only externally: let but a strong will, or a strong neces- 
sity arise in the world, and down with a touch tumbles this painful 
architecture of solemn lies. Then comes a loud cry right from the 
heart at last!—a speaking wound—war and desolation—universal 
swamping—in the midst of which, who is the Noah that is safe in his 
ark ?—these fellows with the manchettes !—T/is they know, and nothing 
else. *Tis strongly said, but soothly: Might the devil bodily show 
them their own work, as it is and acts! Mark me! upon them judgment 


shall be done. A single right-headed and right-hearted king could 
do it.” 


Nature.—“ Why should I not be natural ?—let me twist myself 
into a thousand affectations, and I shall not be so various, as when giv- 
ing my affections their free natural play.” 


Acrors anp Ace.—“N——~ played admirably to-night—only one 
thing he wanted, youthR—and for the loss of youthfulness he has himself 
to blame—living amid tobacco and low people all the forenoon, and 
then assuming the artist at six o’clock in the evening. Fie! fie! fie! 
as if a man could assume elegance of manner, and youthfulness of soul. 
A man must be always elegant—must act art every moment of his life. 


We make ourselves old mainly by neglecting our youth, which we ought 
rather conscientiously to cultivate.” 


Fururiry.—* There is a thought which is hammering my head in two; 
and it is this. The future does not come to meet us—does not lie before 
us—but comes streaming over our heads from behind.—Sawve qui peut !— 
I see plainly there is no redemption here.” 


Gop.—* I cannot understand how even the noblest religion, and the 
most assured faith, can lift a man altogether above the terrible abysses 
that surround us. It is but a floating, a swaying at the best-—I at 
least am capable of nothing more. Can any philosophy, any thinking 
bring us beyond ourselves—beyond the limits of that which makes us 
what we are? Must we not surrender at discretion—yield ourselves 
up to a personal God, from whom our moral nature, aliogether indivi- 
sible and indestructible, has proceeded (like the visible world), into whose 
bosom we retreat, and in whom we are necessitated to put our fullest 
and most exclusive trust—the great aboriginal heart, in relation to 
whom, and only in relation to whom, our hearts exist ?” 


Apvice.—“ The opinions and advice of others only confuse a man of 
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any substantiality. The people will put us right (according to their 
notion) in spite of ourselves, and in spite of God. March right on!” 


Art.—* A genuine work of art, whether wood or marble be the ma- 
terial, must never say, either directly or indirectly, what it would be at, 
but show it at once. Simple as this observation is, and flowing as it 
does from the very nature of the beautiful, as distinguished from the 
true, the greatest authors have sinned against it immensely.” 





Know.epce or Men.—“ Yesterday evening there was an illumination 
here, and we sat on one margin of the lake to take a prospect of it on 
the other. But I, instead of looking on the lamps, looked into the water 
and up to the sky, and there stood a clear beautiful star aloft and im- 
movable. In the water I saw it also, beautiful indeed, but often moved 
by the wind, changing its form, and not seldom dim. Suddenly the 
thought struck me—so it is with men; we know them, we judge them 
only in the strangest, most complex, and often most unnatural relations, 
far away from their proper selves, in situations and in atmospheres where 
they are shaken, and troubled, and become dim. We look always one 
way—down—down into some muddy pond (called belike history) where 
the real character of a man is tossed upon the waves of a vain opinion. 
Pitiful !—look up at once—into the man’s face—into his soul—where 
God gives you opportunity.” 

Happiness—“ Not happiness, but victory and pleasure is the lot of 
man. Perfect happiness I for one could not stand. A man must file 
and be filed. In a state of perfect bliss this is impossible.” 


A pancerovs Man.—“ He who cannot tune himself down is danger- 
ous and pernicious.” 


Freepom.—“ Two such contradictory things as external and internal 
happiness are not easily brought into harmony. A man must not insist 
upon making himself happy by force. We must choose between the 
two. Will we throw ourselves on the world, or will we maintain our own 
character ?—We have this choice—this is our freedom of the will— 
beyond this belongs to God. Clearness of intellectual perception, 
purity, and, if possible, strength of will, is our problem, and our only 
happiness. ‘To all else we may laugh—weep—pray.” 


Pepantry.—“ I have now found out the thing that of all things I 
most thoroughly hate. It is pedantry. This necessarily presupposes 
emptiness, and clings to mere forms. Pedantry of the nobler kind pos- 
sesses a sort of half feeling of this emptiness, and honestly, for want of 
strong grinders, nibbles at the husk; but regular, ingrown pedantry is 
proud, and boasts of its emptiness, from utter ignorance of any thing 
substantial. It is the most revolting of all sights to see such a big 
nothing in full march—to me utterly unendurable. And the worst kind 
of pedantry is pharisaical morality—a railing in of utter barrenness with 
genteel stakes, that keep out both heat and light from a soil where more 
than usual were necessary—a thing altogether to be abhorred.” 


Rute or Composrrion.—* If you would write to any purpose, you 
must be perfectly rree from without in the first place, and yet more free 
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within. Give yourself the natural rein—think on no pattern, no patron, no 
paper, no press, no public; think on nothing, but follow your impulses. 
Give yourself as you are—what you see, and how you see it, It is an 
entire mistake, their prate about objectivity and self-exenteration. Shak- 
speare, Goethe, Cervantes, gave the world as they saw it, each for him- 
self—they could not give it otherwise. The more world you put into 
your work so much the better—so much the richer are you in yourself, 
so much the richer do you make your readers. But you cannot give 
them the world only; and if you give it otherwise than as yourself truly 
and substantially know it and feel it, you are a weak imitator and a 
Liar. Every man sees with his own eyes, or does not see at all. This 
is incontrovertibly true. Bring out what you have. If you have 
nothing, be an honest beggar rather than a respectable thief.” 

Know.epce.— If any man would see a thing, pierce through it, and 
thoroughly know it, he must, in the first place, love it.” 

Innocence.—“ Innocence is beautiful; virtue is a plaster, a scar, an 
operation.” 

These remarks are sufficiently characteristic, and will enable 
the reader to judge for himself whether Rahel is a character with 
whom it might be beneficial to form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. The last remark is in the paradox style, such as that of 
the Stoics, that pain is no evil, and is only true (as most general 
moral and mental axioms are) when taken from one point of 
view. So understood, it may be taken as a shibboleth of the 
Rahel-Goethe-Carlylian school; for these three have great simi- 
larities, and will be profitably studied together. Rahel and 
Carlyle possess indeed, in more points than those we specially 
noted above, a most remarkable affinity. ‘They are both sturdy, 
truthful, warm-blooded, and combine the functions of concen- 
trated, inward meditation, and strong clinging to outward nature 
in aremarkable degree. Both are irregular and unrhythmical, 
tortuous and even painful in the expression of their thoughts on 
paper; they both admire Goethe to idolatry, and they are both 
very different from Goethe, “ the man without a centre,” as 
Schlegel said, the painter, the literary decorator. But in this 
they agree with Goethe—and it is well symbolized in the above 
paradox—in that they habitually look on man more as a natural 
growth than as the product of self-culture. ‘They are the natural 
antipodes of Immanuel Kant, who placed the whole man in the 
self-directing, autocratic idea of duty. It is not our business here 
to argue points of this nature; we shall only say, that though the 
Goethian manner of speech is apt to be misunderstood, it can 
only be so, and wrested to their own destruction, by men who are 
already sold to the flesh and the lusts thereof irredeemably. 
Rahel was as staunch an admirer of Fichte as of Goethe; she 
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possessed in large measure that true Catholicity of mind which re- 
conciles all apparent contradictions. 

We subjoin a few criticisms, from which the healthiness and 
soundness of Rahel’s taste may be sufficiently inferred. ‘There is 
a manly, straight-forward, healthy, English character about them. 


Trecx.—“ Tieck is a delightful, simple, versatile man—but as a writer 
I will tell you what I think of Phantasus. Out of that book I have 
learned something new, viz. that a man may say the wisest and most de- 
licate things, and yet be wearisome beyond all endurance. To write 
good dialogue is, I think \the most difficult of all literary problems. 
Shakspeare, Goethe, and Jean Paul in the Flegeljahre, have managed it. 
This continuous flow of life, with its numberless presuppositions, and 
making itself manifest by the most delicate, but not therefore less cha- 
racteristic traits, can be seized and mirrored only by a mind at once vi- 
vacious, profound, and easy; and there is required also for writing good 
dialogue a continual presidency of judgment and discrimination in the 
midst of inspiration, a thing which succeeds only with the highest order 
of minds. Now comes Tieck with his raw speeches and counter- 
speeches, cunningly stuffed and bandaged without any situation but the 
most arbitrary, which shows neither men, nor place, nor any thing de- 
finite. Then these poor phantasmagorists go a walking in such a phan- 
tasmagorical country, and talk me verily to death. One’s only conso- 
lation i is, when the rigmarole is out, and the first talker compliments 
himself on having ended the discussion, that it is all a matter of paper, 
and that no one can force us to hold a discourse of such kind with such 
ladies and gentlemen!—lI should go sheer mad amid their saloons and 
their gardens, their waterfalls and their wells, their lifeless jokes! No, 
no! Tieck is not the man for dramatic dialogues. He must speak in 
his own person, Seria mista jocis; he is no Goethe. He cannot take a 
bit of life (Ein Stiick Leben), and set it by itself, and frame it, and 
put things into it of which a man need not speak. # = 


Gortne.—* Have you not observed how great Goethe always is when 
he speaks of the stars, like Homer when he speaks of the sea ?— 

“TI see there is a fashion abroad of criticizing and characterizing poets 
and poems, and how often does the name of Goethe stand at the begin- 
ing, at the end, in the middle. There is a class of critics that wish to 
bring the great poet's works into a sort of natural series, one naming this 
first, the other that, in a chance enough sort of way so far as I have seen. 
Why do they not propose at once the question :—Out of which one of 
Goethe's works might one draw the conclusion that he could bave made 
all the rest? If this question can be answered, then the starting-point of 
such a series is found at once. It is evident however, that to answer 
it requires study and thought, and an intimate organic knowledge of the 
poet’s soul, and his whole poetical developement, such as not every critic 
can boast. To the proposed question J should answer Tasso.” 


Mapame pe Srareu.—‘‘ Madame de Staél is a hurricane that incom- 
modes me, nothing else; there is no quietude in that woman (es ist nichts 
Stilles in thr). ‘There is nothing that she will not be counting upon 
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her finger-tips The Allemagne !—mere radotage!—aud what is 
worse she is not always honest and true to herself—witness what she says 
about divorce—she is afraid of appearing too liberal. When any person 
who does not know Germany from other sources, reads her book—book 
did I say! thoughts, observations, apergus, lectures, loose, rambling, and 
without any principle of self-government, no assimilation, no blood to 
blood—this book pictures Germany as a dark cold hole out of which smoke 
comes, amid which sad phantasmagoric figures float, God-condemned to 
honesty, and where, now and then, an unearthly sage sits, and magically 
meditates. And this from her/—the woman without senses and without 
music !—sneering at German universities, herself a walking, talking uni- 
versity—fie ! fie! she is like all Frenchwomen. There is no country in 
the world but France. Eye, ear and skin are bewitched there, and 
only there. All the cottages are Greek temples !—And yet I was there 
myself and saw it—frost as much as in Berlin—weather not an inch 
better—our villages a thousand times more lovely—I know, in fact, no- 
thing more sad than those stony, leafless and flowerless villages in the 
North of France. But so it is with the Frenchwoman. The dear Lady 
Staél—for me her book is nothing else but a long lyrical sigh that she 
was prevented from parading her talk in Paris. This is the key to un- 
derstand the only good chapters in the book. And yet I love her—or 
rather I ought to say I pity her—she has too few grand gifts (grossar- 
tige Gaben)—a certain inquietude of understanding, to which (much for 
her own happiness) is allied intellectuality enough (mere intellectuality), 
and a word-imagination! How such people do gad about! How they 
talk, and are talked about! What perambulations! What books! what 
criticisms of books !—and after all—poor creature !—(die Arme)—she 
has seen nothing, heard nothing, understood nothing.” 

Scuinuer’s Watienstein.— Thecla is only the tragic Gurli— 
nothing better. Kotzebue’s heroine and Schiller’s are both without 
bones, without muscle, without marrow; altogether without human 
anatomy—moving about without human limbs. To my astonishment 
also, these many years, with the applause of the German public !—but 
I see now how it is. The sickly race have a pleasure in seeing their 
morality flattered in the person of mere idealities; in that region they 
may float prettily, and forget all healthy organization—forget the one 
thing needful, and Jearn scientifically to parade a thousand beautiful, 
poetical, zsthetical, philosophical excuses.” 

ScuLErERMACHER.— Schleiermacher’s ‘ Criticism of Ethics’ is a 
fabric of hammers, which works at the highest, but is not the highest. 

‘* Schleiermacher began to sink as soon as he went to Halle. He 
entered there a little more into society than he was wont; and some 
foolish friends made him believe, that he could work and write for 
society. For this, however, he had, and has no talent. But the people 

raised him—and their praise ruined bim—put him on the wrong scent. 
Before Halle he was undoubtedly one of the first, purest of minds. In 
his original, chaste, revered, soul-solitude, he was sublime. I know 
him well: I love him: and if he were only younger, should tell him all 
this to his face, and not without success.” 
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Juxe Srituine.—* Stilling’s autobiography reminds me altogether 
of Retif de la Bretonne’s. Both have genius enough to bring them to 
this point, that their own spiritual enjoyment (Wollust) was to each a 
problem which he was forced to solve. On Retif’s soul, very strong 
senses and lusty bealth were hung like strings; by this machinery 
alone could his soul speak music. Stilling’s intellectual voluptuousness 
is of a weaker sort, and loses itself and becomes intangible in a 
region to which it does not naturally belong. He feeds and cherishes, 
and feasts himself with religion, and is voluptuously pious. But he has 
this advantage over Retif, that on the mysteries of life, and the limits 
of human thought, he has original ideas, some of which he is able to 
work out. This is his substantial, thoughtful, pleasing phasis; on this 
ground also he remains honestly ; and this makes the first half of his 
life uncommonly attractive. ‘Towards the end, however, he has acquired 
a sort of officious pleasure in the mere art of turning out his frames of 
mind—which mars all. and makes that appear affectation which is merely 
a bad habit.” 

De Prapr.— I have read the book on the Congress of Vienna. 
This man is a sort of Marmontel, who may do honest simple people a 
great deal of harm. An emigrant in his heart, he did homage to the 
Emperor as a slave, and obeyed with a secret rage, of which he himself 
was unconscious. He chews and chews at the saws of the age, in bad, 
hard French, and understands nothing—stone-deaf. He is no thinker. 
The book would never have been written, could he have forgiven 
Maret for saying that his dispatches were bad and causing him to wait 
in the ante-chamber. About Napoleon he has said something—but by 
accident—he has not said what he meant to say. ‘The man is wise who 
can learn any thing about the Polish matter from him.” 


We have said nothing in detail about Rahel’s external his- 
tory—biography generally so called—because there is really 
nothing to say. She was born in the year 1771, at Berlin, and 
died in the year 1833, in the same place. We observe nothing 
remarkable in her history, except the fact in which all its signifi- 
cance to the philosophic psychologist consists—that being born 
a Jewess, and with no outward advantages to compensate for 
this grand mischance, she nevertheless raised herself by degrees— 
and without seeking it, but by sheer instinctive elasticity—to be 
a Queen of thought and taste in the most intellectual country of 
Europe. Her education seems to have been much neglected in 
her early years; but with the strength and compass of soul with 
which she was gifted, this absence of external influence only 
caused the internal might to develope itself with more freshness 
and originality of feature. It is only a shallow confined cham- 
ber thinker, like the Abbé Siéyes, to whom the self-educating 
system proves necessarily fatal. 

On a death-bed of long and weary torture, Rahel made the 
following very characteristic remark : 
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* Dear Augustus, my heart is inwardly quickened, I have thought 
on Jesus, and wept over his sufferings. I have felt—felt for the first 
time, that he is my brother. And Mary, what did not she endure ?— 
She saw her beloved son suffer, and yielded not—she stood at the cross. 
That 1 could not have done. I have strength, but not to that pitch. 
God forgive me !—I confess it—I am weak.” 

So far Rahel’s Christianity went—a practical sympathy with 
the sufferings of Christ. That she was a Christian in any other 
sense does not appear. 


Art. IV.—1. Anleitung zur Kupfer-Stichkunde. By Adam 
Bartsch. 8vo. Vienna, 1821. 


2. History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, on the true 
Principles of the Daguerréotype, with a new Method of Diora- 
mic Painting; secrets purchased by the French Government, and 
by command published for the benefit of Arts and Manufac- 
tures, by the Inventor, L. G. Daguerre, Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and Member of various Academies. London. 
1839. 


8. Excursions Daguerriennes ; collection de 50 Planches, repré- 
sentant les Vues et les Monuments les plus remarkables du Globe. 
Paris. 1840—41. 


In our last number our attention was confined entirely to the works 
of the ancient masters, and to that portion of the art which is termed 
the simple processes of engraving. We have now to direct the 
attention of our readers to the compound process of Engraving, 
so superior to the former from the strength and harmony which 
is presented in the combined arrangement of the three simple 
modes of engraving, viz. etching, the use of the burin, and also 
that of the dry point. Works of this mixed kind have generally 
been divided into two classes: first, those in which etching is 
merely used as a foundation, and in which the remainder of the 
picture is completed partly with the dry point, but most fre- 
quently with the burin; secondly, those works in which, although 
the etching predominates, yet the general effect is completed 
and strengthened by the graving tool and dry point. Etching is 
admirable in giving the expression of rocks and uneven ground, 
and is very effective in delineating ancient and ruined buildings, 
and also the broken trunks and foliage of trees. But in giving 
the general expression of an engraving, etching alone would be 
feeble, and often incorrect. The burin therefore is necessary to 
give precision, strength, and the requisite sharpness, ‘The uni- 
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versal practice of modern chalcographers therefore, whether in 
works of a very large or small size, is to give the first effect by 
etching, which brings the plate into a great state of forwardness, 
—the general masses are then harmonized and brought together 
by the graver, after which the more delieate lights are tinted by 
the dry point. 

It was towards the seventeenth century that the first of these 
: classes of the art which we have already mentioned was practised 

through Gerard Audran and the French school, but the attempt 
was made before that time in Italy, and not without success, 

We are indebted to Ludovico Caracci, born A.D. 1555, and 
his two cousins Annibale and Francesco, for some beautiful speci- 
mens of historical engraving produced by etching, and finished 
with the burin. Federico Baroccio, of the Roman school, was 
another most successful artist. We must content ourselves, from 
the vast number before us, with mentioning those names only 
which will ever remain as landmarks in the history of engrav- 
ing. Amongst the various masters which are comprehended under 
the first class, Giacomo Frey, born at Lucerne, in 1681, pursued 
the art with eminent success. He was a pupil of Carlo Maratti, 
whose paintings, together with those of Raffaelle, Guido, and 
Domenichino, formed the principal subjects of his very perfect 
engravings, Guiseppe Wagner, of Thalendorf, was another cele- 
brated native of Switzerland, and some of the ablest modern artists 
emanated from his school at Venice, where he eventually established 
himself. Francesco Bartolozzi, of Florence, has left behind him 
evidence of the great genius with which he was endowed. Every 
thing that he attempted was beautiful and striking. His pupil 
Giovanni Volpato became as eminent an engraver through his 
instructions ; and the works of Raphael Morghen, born at Na- 
ples in 1755, evince the same force and beauty as the last-named 
masters. 

We refer our readers to the sixteenth and five following volumes 
of Bartsch’s Peintre Graveur for a very long list of masters who 
are included under the second class. We have already mentioned 
Francesco Mazzuoli, or Parmegiano, as the introducer of etching 
into Italy. ‘The next most worthy of notice are Lucas Penni, 
Leon Davent, and Domenico del Barbiere, who were amongst 
those who were invited by Francis I. to Fontainebleau. Gio. Bat. 
D’Angeli, better known by the name of Del Moro, who was born 
at Verona in 1512, was a painter of battle-pieces, but more espe- 
cially showed the power of his genius in his etchings, of which he 
executed more than eighteen hundred. Giacomo Callot was 
another artist extraordinary for his great powers of invention. He 
was born at Nancy in 1593, and died in 1635. By most authors 
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he has generally been inrolled amongst the French engravers, but 
the reply that he made to the powerful and tyrannical Richelieu 
seems to intimate that he did not wish to be considered a French- 
man. He was employed at Paris to engrave the most memorable 
sieges and battles of the French, and was particularly pressed, 
even to the extent of being threatened, to engrave a plate of the 
siege of Nancy, his native town, which was taken by the French 
in 1631. His reply was, “I will sooner cut off my night hand 
than employ it in an act disrespectful to my country or disloyal to 
my prince.” Richelieu was greatly enraged at this answer; but 
his royal master, with far better grace, was so struck with the 
conduct of Callot, that he offered him a noble pension, which 
Callot with still greater gallantry declined. He executed above 
fifteen hundred plates ; and so much care did he bestow upon 
many of them, that Watelet affirms tbat he saw no less than four 
different drawings for his celebrated “Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
Claude Gelée, or Claude Lorraine, was born at Champagne, in 
Lorraine, in 1600. His style was principally directed to land- 
scapes and sea-ports. His plates do not exceed twenty-eight. 
The composition is good, but they are generally considered but 
indifferently executed. A few plates remain of Gaspar Duchet, 
alias Gaspar Poussin, born at Rome in 1613. They are con- 
sidered very precious by every collector, as being from the hand 
of a master who has delighted posterity with such unrivalled land- 
scapes. Salvator Rosa, Bartolomeo Biscaino, Marco Ricci, 
Francesco Londinio, &c. are contemporary names, with many 
others remarkable for their genius and inventive powers, 

We must now turn to Flanders. Antwerp and Ghent produced 
able artists, who executed plates of the first class, but not many. 
M. Bartsch, in his Auleitung, mentions only two artists of any 
celebrity, Robert van Audenaerde, and Arnold van Westerhout. 
Antwerp gave birth in 1610 to William de Leeuw, and in 1630 to 
James Neefs. Their plates after Rubens and Vandyke are con- 
sidered very fairly executed. ‘Those of the second class are much 
more numerous; and the first name which claims our attention 
is of great celebrity,— Rembrandt Gerretz, or Rembrandt van 
Rhyn, so called from the house of his birth, was born near Ley- 
den, in 1606. We have already mentioned this great master’s 
name as the author of six celebrated pieces, produced solely by 
the etching needle. According to M. Bartsch, the works of this 
artist amounted to three hundred and seventy pieces. One of his 
peculiar merits was his being so perfect a master of chiaroscuro. 
The portraits of himself were very numerous, amounting to twenty- 
seven. ‘The most celebrated of these is that with a sabre; but 
his chef-d’ceuvre is the “ Hundred Guilders” print, so named from 
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that sum (equal to about 10/.) being given for an impression soon 
after its publication. It is a very exquisite composition, repre- 
senting our Saviour healing the sick multitude. His portraits 
however are generally considered his best efforts. John George 
van Uliet, of Delft, John Lievens, of Leyden, Ferdinand Bol, 
and some others, were amongst the numerous pupils of Rem- 
brandt, who successfully trod in the footsteps of their master. 
Adrian van Ostade, born at Lubeck in 1610, is considered next 
to Rembrandt in the strength and character he threw into his 
plates, They amount to about fifty, and are held in great estima- 
tion. Anthony Waterloo, of Utrecht, some authors say Amster- 
dam, born in 1612, was considered a very great master by the 
Dutch school in his particular style of engraving. His habits of 
intemperance carried him off in the zenith of his fame, so that al- 
though he bestowed a far greater portion of his time on engraving 
than painting, yet his plates do not amount to more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. Good impressions of his works are scarce, from 
the circumstance of the more delicate etchings of his plate being 
too slenderly bit in; so that when the plate began to wear, portions 
soon disappeared. We come now to the celebrated Paul Potter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1635. The few etchings he executed are 
greatly admired for the correctness of their execution. The inde- 
fatigable attention he paid to his canvass ruined his health, and he 
died at the early age of twenty-nine. The works of Carl du Jardin, 
born at Amsterdam in 1635, are well known for the truth and 
beauty with which they are executed. Albert van Everdingen and 
Francis de Neve were considered admirable etchers of historical 
landscapes. ‘The former obtained the name of the Salvator Rosa 
of the north, from the circumstance of his being detained for more 
than a year in Norway by shipwreck, and his painting many 
stormy and rocky scenes. He also illustrated, with fifty-seven 
etchings, the “ History of the Fox,” a satirical poem. In Ger- 
many, amongst the first class of chalcographers, appears John 
Frederic Bause, born at Halle, in Saxony, in 1738. He is said 
to have been a self-taught artist. Several of his historical plates 
show great merit. Charles Guttenburg, of Nuremburg, pro- 
duced some very good engravings in the work entitled “ Voyage 
Pittoresque du Royaume de Naples,” by Abbé St. Nun. There 
are few other masters of any note; we will therefore mention 
those who come under the second class. 

The family of Merian of Frankfort have left some proofs of 
their genius. Matthew Merian, the father, produced some very 
good typographical plates. His son, who applied himself to the 
same art, was held in great repute. His portrait of Dr. Donne, 
prefixed to an edition of that author’s sermons in 1640, is considered 
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very good, but the most eminent of the family was the sister, Maria 
Sybilla. Being a great naturalist she made a voyage to Surinam, 
much to the detriment of her health, for the purpose of making draw- 
ings of the numerous insects and plants peculiar to that country. 
On her return she published a very interesting work of the history 
of the insects of Europe, accompanied with plates from her own 
designs and partly executed by herself. Her death was sadly 
premature, and her two daughters, who were as skilful in flower 
painting as herself, completed the series. 

The Kusell family at Augsburg were held in much repute in 
their native city. Melchior, the father, executed about one hundred 
and forty-eight plates, chiefly of Italian sea-ports and other views. 
Jonas Umbach, John Elias and John William Maur of Strasburg, 
are contemporary names, whose works deserve much attention. 
Samuel Botschild, who was born at Sangerhausen in 1640, gained 
great reputation at Dresden. His talents procured him the ap- 
pointment of painter to the court of Dresden, and also keeper of 
the Electoral Gallery. His etchings on historical subjects were 
well executed and displayed great original talent, 

The French school produced many eminent artists during the 
seventeenth and following centuries, and the graphic art met with 
great encouragement from the court. A curious prejudice existed 
amongst the masters of that period against etching and it was very 
tardily adopted. We have afar more numerous list of names under 
the first class of the Parisian artists, and the art was especially 
fostered in that city, for the most eminent engravers in France 
were generally born at Paris, where they settled during their life- 
time, and mostly died there. Frangois Chaveau, born in 1618, 
was first of all very eminent as a burinist, but he afterwards 
adopted the etching needle. His works show great force and cha- 
racter, but are hastily executed. More than three thousand prints 
were the result of his exertions. Gabrielle Perelle was eminent as 
a landscape engraver, and, with the assistance of his two sons, 
Adam and Nicholas, produced some very excellent plates, mostly 
from his own designs. Amongst other productions by this master 
was a satirical print after a design by Richer, representing in a bur- 
lesque manner the taking of Arras by the French in 1642. The 
good citizens had put up the following inscription on their gates. 


** QUAND LES FRANCAIS PRENDRONT ARRAS, 
LES 80URIS MANGERONT LES CHATS.” 


Upon the place however being taken the enemy merely took 
away the single letter p from the inscription. Claudine B. Stella, 
born at Lyons in 1634, an eminent female artist, produced some 
very beautiful engravings after Nicholas Poussin. Her sisters, 
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Antoinette and Frangoise, were also very talented. After her we 
have the names of Guillaume Vallet, Sebastien le Clerc, Louis 
de Chatillon, contemporary and talented artists. Gerard Audran, 
born at Lyons in 1640, perpetuated the fame of Le Brun by his 
celebrated plates of the “ Battles of Alexander.” The series was 
completed with a single plate by Gerard Edelink. Gerard Andran 
had numerous pupils, who form a great portion of the present list. 
There is one more whom we must mention, Laurent Cars, who 
is considered one of the best engravers of the eighteenth century. 
He produced numerous subjects from Rigaud, Le Moine, Boucher 
and Watteau. The most beautiful of his works is his “ Hercules 
and Omphale.” 

In the second class we have an immense number of eminent 
names, belonging chiefly to the eighteenth and subsequent cen- 
turies. Anterior to this period, about 1570, we have Jacques 
Perisin or Persinus and J. Tortorel. The former executed some 
plates, but in a very inferior manner, and the latter produced some 
rather better ones, representing the wars of the Huguenots. We 
mention these merely to show the earliest period at which the etching 
needle was first made use of by the French, which was half a cen- 
tury later than their more enterprising neighbours. Very soon 
after however we have Claude Vignon, born at Tours in 1590, who 
although more remarkable as a painter, yet has left behind him 
some very excellent etchings. Nicholas Chaperon, a provincial 
artist born in 1596, while he was at Rome engraved all the pic- 
tures in the Vatican, entitled “ Raffaelle’s Bible.” Few artists 
have rivalled him in the execution of this work. Michael Cor- 
neille the elder, born at Orleans in 1603, was one of the original 
twelve members of the Royal Academy at Paris. Corneille, toge- 
ther with his son, were much employed by Louis Quatorze, and 
they both executed some very fine etchings after Raffaelle and the 
Caracci, with many more from their own designs. 

We have already mentioned the name of Abraham Bosse in our 
former part. He was the author of a work entitled “ La Maniére 
de graver a [Eau forte.” His style is very spirited, and his peculiar 
excellence consists in the manner in which he finished his plates 
with the graver. Callot is supposed to be the person that he 
imitated, but his actual instructor is not known. After Bosse 
we have a long list of names, who, although eminent, we are com- 
pelled to pass over, but we must not omit Sebastian Bourdon, born 
at Montpelier in 1616. He was eminent as a painter, and his 
engravings conveyed the same impression as the works on his can- 
vass. He possessed great power in harmonizing his subjects and 
his attention to chiaroscuro was very great. His plates are much 
valued by collectors, Jacques Rousseau, born at Paris in 1626, 
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being a Protestant, was obliged to fly from the persecution of Louis 
Quatorze, and took refuge in England. ‘The Duke of Montague 
a him and employed him to decorate Montague House. 

e bestowed a great deal of time upon engraving, and his etchings 
are considered very beautiful. We cannot omit the well deserved 
encomium Mr. Gilpin passes upon this artist. ‘‘ Having,” said he, 
‘escaped the rage of persecution himself, he made it his study to 
lessen the sufferings of his distressed brethren by distributing 
among them the greatest part of his gains.” 

Joseph Parrocel was a great master of chiaroscuro, and his style 
was masterly and bold. He executed numerous battle-pieces, but 
inferior to those of the celebrated Jacques Courtois, better known 
by the name of Bourguignon. So enthusiastic was he in his studies 
that his custom was to attend an army and sketch the various 
skirmishes and sieges. In Italy his pencil procured him great 
fame, and some of our readers will recognize his Italianized appel- 
lation of Cortese or I! Borgognone. Raimond de la Fage of the 
same period was most happy in his designs and his execution of 
them. His friend Carlo Maratti had so bigh an opinion of him 
that he declared he would give up the art ‘‘if La Fage’s painting 
equalled La Fage’s drawing.” 

There is a numerous list of Spanish engravers, who were chiefly 
of Madrid, Seville, Valencia and Zaragoza, but as we have not 
space to dwell upon their merits, we will give a quotation, which 
has already been published, from the Diccionario dellas Bellas 
Artes, by D. Cean Bermudez :— 


* The art of copper-plate engraving in Spain may be truly said to 
date its rise from the Academy of San Fernando. The fathers of the 
art in that country were directors of the Academy. It is true that the 
appointment of Engraver to the King’s Cabinet had been previously held 
by meritorious artists, but their manner of executing copper-plate was 
more the result of their own genius than of any received principles of 
the art. The first teacher of the elements of engraving was D. Manuel 
Salvador Carmona, one of the students under the association preparatory 
to the foundation of the Academy, who was sent to Paris with a pension 
from the king to learn engraving. At the same time, and with the same 
encouragement, D. Juan de la Cruz and D. Tomas Lopez were at Paris 
learning to engrave architecture, geographical maps, and ornamental 
plates. Besides efforts abroad, the academy received every possible benefit 
from one of its directors, D. Juan Barnabe Palomino, who without 
quitting Spain had acquired for himself the art of engraving in a style 
which combines correctness with great clearness and lightness. He dis- 
tributed to each of three pupils out of the number under his tuition an 
annual prize of one hundred and fifty ducats, to be conferred after a fair 
competition among the candidates; and he added, in 1760, a general 
premium, according to the advancement of the art, in its application to 
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works of painting, architecture, and sculpture. Lastly, that no advan- 
tage should be wanting to give full effect to these arrangements, and to 
the progress of the students, two of the academy were in 1763 sent to 
Paris with a pension from the king to learn the mode of printing from 
copper-plate, and of preparing and manufacturing every requisite for this 
important and long neglected object.” 


From this extract our readers will observe that the Spanish 
school made no inconsiderable progress in the art, and that much 
attention and patronage was bestowed upon it. 

The English school of engraving is certainly indebted to our 
foreign neighbours for the early foundation of the bright and 
lasting fame which it possesses at present. We remarked in our 
last number, that the efforts of the early English masters who 
solely employed the burin,were so inferior that we passed them over 
without any comment. There are many however, like true English- 
men, who have contended, even in the earlier stages of the art, that 
we were by no means inferior to other nations. Evelyn, in his 
Sculptura, contends that William Lightfoot who was employed 
as an architect in the building of the Royal Exchange, but whose 
name as an engraver is not recognized, was nearly equal to 
Wierinx. ‘The engravers of the time of Pope and Addison were 
looked upon as men of great talent, although really but mediocre. 
Our readers will remember the well-known lines that Pope ad- 
dressed to that inferior artist Charles Jervas, who gave that poet 
some instruction in drawing and painting. 


“Oh! lasting as thy colours may they shine ; 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line: 
New graces yearly, like thy works display, 
Soft without weakness ; without glaring, gay.” 


The lines on Kneller, who could neither draw nor colour, are 
still stronger. Pope was not fortunate in the “ Art of criticism” 
on painting. We cannot be surprised at a little vanity being im- 
planted in the breast of the artist who was complimented in this 
style. An anecdote is related of him that he had copied a picture by 
Titian, and when he had completed it, was so extremely delighted 
with the fancied superiority of his work over the original, that he 
exclaimed in a commiserating tone of voice for the passé Titian 
(which we are quite sure must have consoled that master, could 
he have heard it)—* Ah! poor little Tit! how he would stare!” 
We however have not time to criticize these little vanities of the 
early masters, but must turn our attention to the more solid ta- 
lents of those of a later period. We have more than eighty names 
of the first class, of whom we will notice the most remarkable. 
The earliest artist that claims our attention is Wenceslaus Hollar, 
born at Prague in 1607. He was of an ancient Bohemian family, 
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and originally brought up for the profession of the law. Disturb- 
ances in his own country compelled him to take refuge in Frank- 
fort. The Earl of Arundel, during an embassy to Ferdinand the 
Second, happened to meet Hollar at Cologne, and became his 
patron, and on his return to England introduced him to Charles 
the First. He had a great attachment for his royal master, and 
interested himself so much in his cause that he was taken prisoner 
at Basing-house in Hampshire. On his release, he took up his 
residence at Antwerp, where he employed his time in engraving 
chiefly from the collection of his former patron the Earl of 
Arundel, who had also removed to that city. In 1652, he re- 
turned to London, and met with greater encouragement, but the 
plague and the great fire of London again threw him back, and 
caused still further disappointments. He was employed by govern- 
ment in 1658 to make some drawings of the town of ‘Tangiers, 
together with the forts, which he afterwards engraved. 

During his voyage to England, the vessel was engaged by seven 
Algerine corsairs off Cadiz, and after a gallant struggle, in which 
the pirates were beaten off, she continued her voyage. Hollar 
escaped unwounded, and on his return commemorated the action 
by a very clever engraving. For his labour of two years he re- 
ceived only a hundred pounds, and that with much delay, and 
after many humble petitions from the poor engraver. ‘The life 
of this industrious man ended in penury, and, on his death-bed, 
the bailiffs who came to seize upon the little remnant of furniture 
he possessed, were requested by him to leave his bed an hour or 
two longer, “and then to remove him to the prison of the grave.” 
He executed about two thousand four hundred prints with bold- 
ness and freedom, embracing every department of the art. We 
have another instance of an artist adhering to the fortunes of 
Charles the First, in William Faithorne, the elder, of London. 
He was the pupil of Robert Peake, a painter and printseller, 
afterwards knighted by Charles, and who eventually obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the royal army. He persuaded his 
pupil to join the service, and they partook to a certain degree of 
the sorrows of their master. Faithorne’s engravings in portraits 
are admirably executed. George Vertue, born in 1684, was the 
pupil of Michael Vander Gucht. He studied seven years under 
this master, and then commenced working on his own account. 
He continued his studies for.some years in the Academy of 
Painting instituted in 1711, and thence became indefatigable in 
every branch of the art. All his works are executed with great 
accuracy, but they want spirit and force. Amongst his varied 
works are his engravings of the Kings of England, for Rapin’s 
History, and for many years he engraved the Oxford Almanack. 
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Simon Francis Ravenet, one of Hogarth’s assistants, was born at 
Paris, in 1706. He engraved several portraits after Reynolds, 
and various historical pieces after Titian, Veronese, Guido, Guer- 
cino, A. Caracci, N. Poussin, Rembrandt, and other masters, His. 
style is remarkable for brilliancy of execution. His son as well as 
pupil, Simon Ravenet, went to Paris and continued his studies 
under J. Boucher. From thence he visited Parma, where he 
finally settled. It was here that he executed his magnificent under- 
taking of engraving the whole of Correggio’s works in that city, 
which he accomplished between the years 1779 and 1785. J. B. 
Chatelain, born in 1710, was a very bright genius, but unfortu- 
nately dissolute and desultory in his habits. His works show a 
power of design and execution which is quite surprising. He oc- 
cupied himself chiefly in landscapes, many of them being after 
Gaspar Poussin. His pupil, Francis Vivares, was rather superior 
to his master, and became one of the finest landscape engravers 
of that period. His best are after Claude Lorraine, and we are 
told that in some of his happiest efforts he never even saw the 
original picture, and yet from his consummate skill he gave all 
the light and fresh beauties of that painter. Sir Robert Strange, 
born at the Orkneys in 1721, is considered the most eminent 
master of that time. It is remarked of him that he never seemed 
to have known mediocrity. He made considerable progress in 
drawing in his early days under Cooper, a drawing-master of 
Edinburgh. The civil wars of the young Pretender interrupted 
his studies, and he turned his steps towards Paris, During his 
journey there, he made some stay in the Academy at Rouen, and 
carried off a prize for design. On his arrival at Paris he became 
a pupil of P. Le Bas, and under him became a great proficient 
in the dry point. More than fifty plates prove with what great 
success he followed up his studies. In 1751 he returned to 
London, and ten years after that he visited Italy, and from his 
great talents was received with acclamations by all the members 
of the different academies of that country. George the Third ap- 
pointed him his engraver, and he received the honour of knight- 
hood from his sovereign’s hand in 1787. His sovereign partici- 
pated deeply in the high sentiment that induced Strange to refuse 
to engrave a picture of the late king which was a low work in 
point of art, though Lord Bute requested it. He died five years 
after this. Strange’s peculiar talent was the beauty, delicacy, and 
consistency, and the expression of roundness which he gave to 
flesh. The life of William Woollet, born at Maidstone in 1795, 
was a remarkable contrast to many of his brother artists. It 
passed away in the tranquil pursuit of the art, unmixed with any 
wild or untoward adventures. He was the pupil of an unknown 
G2 
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artist named Tinney, and received no other instruction. He was 
excellent in every department of the art that he undertook. His 
admirable plate of the Death of Wolfe, after West, procured him 
great fame not only in England, but also abroad, and raised the 
English school on the continent to a higher grade of estimation 
than it had ever before attained. His landscapes after Wilson 
show the great power he possessed in the arrangement of his lines. 
At the same period we find William Byrne, an eminent en- 
graver of landscapes, who executed some beautiful and numerous 
plates after Domenichino, Claude, Wilson, Kearne, Harrington, 
&c. We close our notice of the masters of the first class with the 
name of John Keyse Sherwin, born in 1746. He was appointed 
engraver to the king, and executed some very fine portraits after 
Gainsborough, Dance, and Reynolds, besides many historical 
subjects after Poussin Stodhart. 

+ the list of the second class, the first name is John Evelyn, 
born at Wotton, in Surrey, in 1620, We have already mentioned 
this gentleman’s name as the author of the work entitled “Sculp- 
tura,’ which is the first English publication on the subject that 
we possess : it contains much valuable information. In a journey 
from Rome to Naples, he etched five plates of the scenes which 
presented themselves as he was on the road, which are considered 
well executed. Francis Place was another engraver of the same 
period, who has executed some very fine etchings after Barlow, 
and also some portraits after Kneller, Vandyke, and others. He 
was originally brought up to the law, but abandoned his profes- 
sion for his favourite art. He had great powers of execution, but 
a sad want of application. Lord Orford, in his “‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” relates that Place was offered 500/. by Charles the 
Second to draw the royal navy, but refused. Sir James Thorn- 
hill, the father-in-law of the great Hogarth, the painter of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and the greatest decorator of private dwellings 
in the style of staircase and ceiling pictures, among English artists, 
executed some very good etchings with much boldness and free- 
dom. F. Zuccherelli, one of the early members of our Royal Aca- 
demy, employed himself in early life with etching. George Stubbs, 
the admirable painter of horses of that period, etched all his own 
plates for ‘‘ The Anatomy of the Horse.” We now come to William 
Hogarth, born at London in 1697. As an engraver he was more 
remarkable for the characteristic points he threw into his figures, 
than for his attention to the arrangement of his lines or the deli- 
cacy of his lights and shades. From the extraordinary demand 
for his works, he had several hands to assist him. Scotin, Baron 
and S. Ravenet, ali foreigners, assisted him in his “ Marriage a la 
Mode;” C. Grignon, together with La Cave and Aveline, worked 
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with him at his four plates of “ The Election.” He also employed 
some of the ablest English artists. Woollett, in 1759, assisted 
him in his illustrations of “ Tristram Shandy; ’and Luke Sullivan, 
a native of Ireland, an artist of much humour, easily seized the 
droll points that Hogarth threw with so much force into his ad- 
mirable characters, and proved a very useful assistant. Edward 
Brooker was very happy in his engravings of architectural views ; 
amongst his best works is a plate with the sections of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. John Boydell, born at Dorrington in 1719, by his 
energy and talents, contributed greatly to the improvement of 
the art. His father brought him up to his own business as a 
land surveyor, but he was one day so much attracted with the 
architectural engravings by an artist of the name of Toms, that 
at the age of twenty-six he repaired to London, and became his 
pupil for six years. After that, he got on so rapidly that he pub- 
lished a small work containing views near London, and about 
England and Wales. From this commencement he made rapid 
progress towards wealth and distinction. He did a great deal of 
business throughout Europe, in prints, and amassed a greal deal of 
money. Itis said that the French Revolution was of great injury 
to him, so much so that he was obliged to dispose of his celebrated 
Shakspeare Gallery by lottery, when he had intended to have 
bequeathed it to his country. He was much respected, not only 
by his brother artists, but also by his fellow citizens, and in 1770 
was made alderman of his ward, and in 1791 rose to the dignity of 
lord mayor. William Elliot, who was much appreciated as a land- 
scape engraver, executed many plates after Cuyp, Rosa da Tivoli, 
Polemberg, and others. James Basire, born at London, in 1740, 
was a very good historical engraver, and executed some works 
after Reynolds, Wilson, and West. He is remarkable as having 
produced the largest plate that was ever executed of that period ; 
a print twenty-seven inches by forty-seven, from the picture at 
Windsor, representing “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” We 
have one other name to mention of this period, Hamlet Win- 
stanley, who was a pupil of Sir Godfrey Kueller. He visited 
Italy, and on his return to England applied himself to engrav- 
ing. He executed a set of prints from the dome of St. Paul’s. 
There are also more than twenty different prints by this artist, 
after Titian, Tintoretto, P. Veronese, Guido, and C. Maratti, 
and others. ‘I'he elder Winstanley was the unfortunate projector 
and builder of the Eddystone lighthouse ; he perished in the rums 
during the great storm of 1703, which swept almost every vestige 
into the deep. 

Such were the most famous artists who distinguished them- 
selves in compound chalcography previous to the nineteenth 
century, We wiil now describe the other modes of engraving 
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which have been practised with more or less success; and the 
first is an old method entitled Opus Mallei, which was performed 
by a punch and mallet, and which is very seldom, if ever, used 
in any country. It was originally designed to imitate chalk draw- 
ings, but the process seldom repaid the artist for the time and 
trouble he expended in it. The outline was traced on the 
copper in the usual manner. The artist then proceeded with 
a series of small steel punches to mark out the various outlines 
in his picture, and the shadings were beaten in with the punch 
in the same manner. The number of prints which a plate of 
this kind would yield is but small; not more than from a 
slightly etched plate. The printing ink adhering unevenly from 
the rough surface thrown up by the punch, the impressions are 
of course by no means clear. M. Bartsch mentions four artists 
who were worthy of mention in this style of engraving, parti- 
cularly Giulio Campagnola, of about 1500, who executed a print 
of “ John the Baptist holding a Cup.” 

The invention of Mezzotinto is ascribed by Lord Orford and 
Vertue to Prince Rupert; but Baron Heineken considers that 
the first idea of it was conceived by Ludwig von Siegen, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the service of the Landgrave of Hesse. He 
executed a portrait of the Princess of Hesse, which is dated 1643, 
seventeen years before the discovery is said to have been made by 
Prince Rupert. It is further said, that Prince Rupert learnt the 
secret from von Siegen, and brought it with him into this country 
as his own, when he came over with Charles the Second at the 
Restoration. Some again contend, that Rembrandt was the au- 
thor of it, but M. Bartsch, we conceive, shows very clearly that 
he had no claim to it. 

Before we remark upon the progress this portion of the art has 
made, or upon those masters who have made themselves eminent 
by following it, we will give a short account of the manner in 
which it is performed. 

The tools which are used in this process are, first, an instru- 
ment called a berceau or cradle. It consists of a series of points, 
like the extreme ends of a small-tooth comb, to which a handle 
is attached at the top. These are not in a line, but form a portion 
of acircle, of which the radius is six inches: this, therefore, will 
be similar to the support of a child’s cradle, and when used in an 
upright position, is rocked backwards and forwards on the plate, 
having the effect of ploughing up the surface ; hence its name of 
cradle, ‘The other tools are scrapers, shading-tools, and roulettes. 
The last named instruments are similar to the rowel of a spur, and 
are used to work off any additional part of the surface of the 
copper. ‘The plate, after being polished in the usual manner, is 
divided equally by lines of soft chalk parallel to each other, the 
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distance between each line being equal to one-third of the length 
of the face of the cradle. This instrument is then placed between 
the two first lines at the top of the plate, and worked backwards 
and forwards in the same direction. This must be done very 
steadily, until the operator has completely ploughed up the sur- 
face of the plate. He thus goes on from line to line until the 
whole of the plate has been operated upon. Other lines are then 
chalked down at right angles to the former ones, and the same 
treatment of the plate is pursued in the new direction. A third 
order of lines is then drawn diagonally, and the same process 
with the cradle is observed. When this operation is completed, the 
plate is said to have undergone one turn. In order to produce a 
very dark and uniform ground, the plate must undergo a repe- 
tition of this tedious process at least twenty times, M. Bartsch 
says, that a plate of two feet long and eight inches broad requires 
three weeks to produce a jet-black impression, and a larger plate 
sometimes more than a month. In other kinds of engraving the 
artist has a clear burnished surface to work on, and his business is 
to work up his intended effect by a series of lines arranged ac- 
cording to what he wishes to represent; but in mezzotinto en- 
graving the process of producing the picture is perfectly the 
reverse. Here the operator has a perfectly black surface to work 
upon, and his object is to arrive at the middle tints and extreme 
lights by removing more or less of the grained surface of the plate. 
This is effected with scrapers of different sizes. The strongest 
lights are taken out first, and many parts, where great clearness is 
required, are burnished. The different degrees of shading are theu 
introduced, and afterwards the reflected lights. We have few 
instances now of pure mezzotinto being executed. The outline 
of the subject is almost always laid in with a strong bold etching, 
which gives greater effect, and relieves that extreme softness 
which has been complained of in this branch of engraving. Its 
peculiar advantages, however, consist in the soft gradations of 
light, so that a good mezzotinto print appears as if it were exe- 
cuted with the brush. The number of impressions that can be 
taken from a plate are about 150; but by working up the plate 
again, after every 50 copies have been taken off, some 400 or 500 
can be obtained. The immediate followers of Von Siegen are 
Johann Frederich van Eltz, and his pupil Johann Jacob Kremer, 
of about 1656; also Johann Jacobb, born at Vienna in 1733, with 
various others, the last of whom is Vinzenz Kininger, professor of 
mezzotinto in the Academy at Vienna, Wallerant Vaillant, born 
at Lisle in 1623, accompanied Prince Rupert to England, and he 
was there instructed by the prince in the art ; he afterwards went 
to Paris, where he obtained great success in portraits. Abraham 
Blooleling, born at Amsterdam in 1634, came to England in 1673, 
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and proved himself to be a very clever and industrious artist. He 
was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Gerard Valch, who exe- 
cuted so excellent an engraving of the Duchess of Mazarin, that 
Lord Orford pronounced it to be the finest print he had ever seen. 
Amongst the Flemish and Dutch artists we may mention John 
van Hugtenburg, born at Haerlem in 1645, famous for battle 
scenes. Cornelius Trovet, termed the Dutch Watteau, was 
born at Amsterdam in 1697, and died in 1750, and Peter Schenck 
executed the portraits of the British sovereigns, and also about a 
hundred views near Rome. We pass over, from their paucity in 
numbers, the Italian and French schools, and we now proceed to 
the English. The first name of any consequence is that of Henry 
Lutterel, born at Dublin in 1650. Lord Orford gives a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he acquired the art, in his “ Anecdotes 
of Painting.” 


“ He was bred,” says bis lordship, “‘ at New Inn, but abandoned the 
law. He set himself to discover the secret, for so it then was, and laid 
his grounds by « roller, which succeeded tolerably but not to his satis- 
faction. He then > seg his friend Lloyd, who kept a print-shop 
near the Strand, to bribe one Blois (who laid grounds for Blooleling and 
was returning to Holland) to disclose the mystery. Lloyd for forty 
shillings purchased the secret, but refused to make it known to Lutterel, 
on which they quarrelled. Meantime Isaac Becket, a calico printer, 
found means of inducing Lloyd (who was ignorant how to put his 
knowledge into practice) to accept of his services. And Lutterel having 
made the acquaintance of Paul van Somer learnt from him the whole 
process. Becket, getting into difficulties, was assisted by Lutterel, and 
they became intimate; but Becket, on his marriage afterwards to a 
woman of fortune, set up for himself and employed Lutterel, who was 
the better draughtsman, to assist him.” 


This was considered the first introduction of mezzotinto en- 
graving into England. James M‘Ardell, born in Lreland in 1710, 
is considered one of the most eminent artists of that time. He 
has executed a number of plates after Vandyke, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt and Murillo, and many portraits after Reynolds, Zoffany, 
and others. ‘Thomas Beard was another Irishman who was a 
very good artist. Richard Houston showed the same talents as 
M‘ Ardell, and executed some excellent portraits after Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, and others. Valentine Green, born in Warwickshire, 
in 1739, was brought up to the study of the law, but soon aban- 
dored that profession and applied himself to the study of mezzo- 
tinto engraving. Without any other aid than his own talents he 
rose to a very high grade in the art, and executed many admirable 
prints after West—the most striking amongst these is his Hannibal 
and Regulus. He produced also many portraits after Reynolds, 
Romney, and Zoffany. He employed himself most successfully 
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for forty years, and his works amount to nearly four hundred 
plates. In 1774, he was made one of the six associate engravers 
to the Royal Academy. Thomas Watson, born at London, in 
1750, executed some very clever portraits after Reynolds, Lely, 
Dance, &c., and also some historical subjects after Rembrandt 
and Correggio. John Raphael Smith, born near Derby, about 
1750, was the son of Thomas, generally called Smith of Derby, 
who was the celebrated etcher and painter of English landscape. 
Raphael Smith’s portraits, after Reynolds, Northcote, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, are much prized. There are many others 
whom we might mention, if our limits would allow us, but we 
must pass them over with the exception of the well-known name of 
Richard Earlom, whose portraits after Rembrandt, Vandyke, &c. 
are much valued by collectors. ‘The art also was much indebted 
to him for the improvements he made in it. He was the first 
person who introduced lines and dots, which tended to give greater 
force and character to certain portions of the picture. eee 
quitting this subject, we must just allude to James Christopher 

Blon’s method of printing mezzotinto in colours. He was 
born at Frankfort in 1670, and was a pupil of Carlo Maratti. 
After working some time with Bonaventura van Overbeck at 
Amsterdam upon miniatures, he came to England and finished 
some large pictures according to his method, which we are about tg 
describe. Tord Orford pronounced them to be “ very tolerable 
copies of the best masters.” He however did not meet with suc- 
cess in London, nor was his invention appreciated. He pub- 
lished in 1730 an account of his process, and ten years after 
ended his life in distress at Paris. His plan was to have for 
every picture at least three plates, one for red, another for yellow, 
aud a third for blue—sometimes a fourth plate was required for 
black, ‘The mixture of any of these primitive colours, as our 
readers well know, would produce others, according to the pro- 
portion in which they are mixed. It was requisite also to take 
great care that the graining of the plate was proportioned to the 
strength of the colour that the artist wished to impress ; for where 
the graining was too rough the colour would sink in and too dark 
a tone would appear in the impression. The plates therefore 
required more care in working up; and the colours used were 
transparent, so that one would show through the other. As we 
have already mentioned, although a very ingenious invention, it 
did not meet with that success that it merited. 

Chalk engraving is a French method to imitate drawings in 
chalk of different studies and subjects. Three French artists are 
mentioned, who have shared the invention—-G. E. Demarteau, 
born at Liege in 1722, who died at Paris in 1776; Jean Jacques 
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Frangois, born at Nancy in 1717; and Louis Bonnet, of Paris, 
born about 1735. ‘This style is more especially adapted for ex- 
pressing the bold bro&d lines which the artist produces witli his 
chalk upon paper. 

The plate is prepared in the same way as for etching, with the 
usual ground laid on. Some of our readers may have observed 
that the stroke made by a chalk pencil cousists of a series of dots, 
for the chalk glances along the surface of the grain of the paper, 
merely marking the small eminences with which it comes in con- 
tact; and the coarser the grain of the paper, the larger are these 
dots in any bold shading. ‘To imitate this, therefore, the plan is 
to etch in a series of dots, large or small, according to the boldness 
of the chalk line the artist is representing in the picture. In the 
usual manner the prominent parts of the drawing are thus brought 
out, and the etching ground is removed; should any portions, on 
examination, prove too faint, the stopping mixture is applied, and 
the dots are rebitten. After this the other portions of the picture 
are put in by a constant series of dots. The instruments used for 
this are the graver and various dotting points. So numerous were 
the instruments invented for this style, that a complete set amounted 
to forty. M. Bartsch mentions a single, double and triple etch- 
ing needle, several mattoix or punches, and various kinds of rou- 
lettes, all for the purpose of producing the different kinds of dots 
that were required, Plates in this style would give four or five 
hundred good impressions. Common printing ink was used for 
producing black impressions, and burnt sienna for red. Many 
prints have so closely resembled the original drawings that it 
was difficult to distinguish between the two, particularly those 
in red chalk. The most celebrated artist in this style was a 
gentleman of Amsterdam, born about the year 1732. His name 
was Cornelius Ploos van Amstel. He executed, for his own 
amusement, a very large and interesting collection of plates from 
the crayon drawings of the most celebrated Dutch masters. 

The English method of dotting is only an improvement upon 
the French; the dots are rounder, smaller, and more closely placed 
together, as if they were executed with a punch, while those of 
the French are rough and coarse, and irregularly placed. In 
short, by the English method the more highly-finished chalk draw- 
ings may be imitated with perfect accuracy and great clearness. 

M. Bartsch says the invention is due to Jacob Bylaerl, a painter 
and engraver of Leyden, who published a small treatise upon it. 
Bartolozzi, however, who then resided in London, was the first 
to practise it, and added many valuable improvements of his own, 
and from the very fine plates which he engraved, many have con- 
sidered him the inventor. The demand for his works was very 
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great, and he was obliged to employ many of his pupils to finish 
some of his plates. 

William Wynne Ryland made himself eminent in this style of 
engraving and executed more than two hundred plates with great 
delicacy and beauty. M. Bartsch mentions some which were 
printed in coloured inks as being little inferior to miniature paint- 
ing. Joseph Strutt, born about 1745, the author of The Die- 
tionary of Engravers, executed some very beautiful plates. 

Aquatinta engraving was invented for the imitation of draw- 
ings which have been washed in with Indian ink. Itis generally 
supposed that the invention is due to a French artist, the Abbé 
de St. Non, who communicated it to his friend Jean Baptiste le 
Prince, a French painter of some talent. Le Prince offered for 
a certain sum to sell the secret. No one, however, came forward 
to claim it, and on his death-bed he communicated the process 
to his niece and heiress; soon after that the king purchased the 
secret for the Academy, by settling upon her an annuity. The 
following is the mode of engraving in aquatinta :—The plate is 
prepared in the usual manner, and the subject is etched in. After 
this, the plate is thoroughly cleansed from the etching ground, 
and a liquid composed of resinous gum dissolved in highly recti- 
fied spirits of wine is poured on the plate. A little tintrough is 
provided with a spout to pour back any superfluous ground, 
which may be thrown away in case any particles of dust should 
have adhered to it, which would render it useless to apply to any 
other plate. The spirits of wine evaporate, and the resinous 
ground remains, There are some precautions to be observed in 
Jaying the ground, and the most important is to prevent what is 
called watering, which is, drops of water forming on the ground 
as it begins to granulate, and the portion of the ground under 
each drop is of a coarser nature than the rest ; this often results 
from the spirits of wine being bad. The mode of obviating this 
is dashing over the plate a bason of cold water, so that every part 
may be covered at the same time. Another precaution previous 
to laying the ground is to fill up the lines which are etched with 
printer’s ink, or it frequently happens that a white line appears 
on the ground, which ultimately produces a very disagreeable 
effect. The next thing is to varnish over the margin of the plate 
with a mixture composed of lamp-black or oxide of bismuth and 
turpentine varnish, merely leavinga little slip free at the bottom, 
which is for the purpose of seeing the effect of each application 
of the acid. In the case where the picture has uot been pre- 
viously etched in, the subject is either transferred to the plate by 
a pencil or by tracing; in the latter case, great care must be 
taken that there is not too much oil in the preparation of the 
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coloured paper, for every stroke of the tracing point will sfop out 
or make a white line when the plate is bit in: the greatest diffi- 
culty is the stopping out those parts which the acid is not to touch, 
and which therefore in the impression will appear as the lights of 
the picture. This is delicately performed by a sharp-pointed red 
table brush with oxide of bismuth and turpentine varnish. The 
various tints are now obtained by different solutions of diluted 
aquafortis, care being taken to thoroughly wash the plate in 
clean water between each new application of the acid. As the 
artist advances he stops out those parts which have been suffici- 
ently bit in. An ordinary engraving is done in eight or ten bites. 
The first generally takes about a minute, the second a minute and 
a half, the third two minutes and a half, and so on, gradually 
progressing in time according to the depths of shade that are re- 
quired in the engraving. A portion of the little slip, which we 
mentioned, was left on the margin, after every bite is stopped 
up, so that on the completion of the engraving the artist may 
clearly perceive the effect of each application of the acid. 
There are two or three other plans in vogue, but we have de- 
scribed the most common. This style of engraving is chiefly 
adapted for washed drawings and light subjects, but it would 
never produce a print of a highly finished picture. 

Aquatinta engraving was introduced into England by Paul 
Sandby, who was born at Nottingham in 1732. At the early age 
of sixteen he was employed as a draughtsman, under Mr. David 
West, to complete a survey of the north and west parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. While he was employed upon this, he 
showed his superior talents by making some beautiful sketches of 
some of the finest and wildest parts of that scenery. His rising 
genius procured him the patronage and notice of Sir Joseph 
Banks and Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. He accompanied the 
former in a tour through North and South Wales; and the latter 
baronet employed him in making drawings of the most beautiful 
landscapes of the Welsh scenery. Some little time after the 
completion of these views, he engraved them in aquatinta, In 
1768 he was made one of the original members of the Royal 
Academy, and in the same year was appointed drawing-master 
to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where he remained 
until his death. J. Bapt. Le Prince was born at Paris in 1738, 
and after working some time in his native city, he made a journey 
to Russia, where he remained some years designing all the cos- 
tumes, and returned to Paris with a very numerous collection, 
many of which he engraved in the aquatinta style. Robert Ko- 
bell, born at Manheim in 1770, executed some very good plates, 
representing the peculiar style of the Dutch masters. We will 
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conclude with the name of Carl Kunz, born at Manheim in 1770. 
His paintings of cattle and landscapes are justly admired; and 
from his own designs and others he executed some very clever 
engravings, particularly three large ones, after Henry Roos, Paul 
Potter, and A. Vandervelde. 

Aquarilla engraving is the imitation of drawings washed in 
different colours, Like Le Blon’s invention it requires as many 
plates as there are simple colours. ‘The outlines of the figures, 
&c. are etched in, and the plate being cleaned is worked upon with 
roulettes, care being taken to make the grain very fine: the same 
process is observed in the other plates, the quality of the grain 
being proportioned to the quantity of colour to be impressed 
upon the paper. Great effect can be produced by this method, 
for not only do we have the abrupt tones of shade as in aquatinta, 
but also the beautiful and soft gradations of light which give the 
appearance of a finished drawing. Plates executed in this man- 
ner yield about two hundred copies. ‘The invention is due to 
Pierre Frangois Charpentier, an engraver’of Paris, who was born 
at Blois in 1730, and. first conceived the idea in 1762. The 
French artists kept it entirely to themselves for a long period. 
The most remarkable in this style were Frangois Janinet, born at 
Paris in 1752, and his pupil Charles Melchior Descourtis. 

We have now enumerated the various modes in which the 
graphic art is practised, both on wood and metal. The third 
and last material, which modern art has called into practice for 
the purpose of producing impressions, is that of stone, of which 
we shall give a short account. Lithography was accidentally 
discovered by Alois Senefelder, about the year 1792. He was 
the son of Peter Senefelder, an actor in the Theatre Royal of 
Munich. The father, wishing to bring up his son to the profes- 
sion of the law, sent him to the university of Ingoldstadt. The 
strong partiality of young Alois for the stage showed itself in 
private theatricals, He composed a little comedy in 1789, en- 
titled Die Madchenkenner, which .was very much approved of, 
and hada very good run. Upon his father’s death he quitted the 
university and attached himself to the stage. Another play that 
he wrote was unfortunately too late for the Easter book-fair at 
Leipzig, and the consequence was, that the proceeds hardly paid 
for the printing. He passed much of his time at the printing 
office, anxiously trying to hasten the publication, and his attention 
was then first directed to the business of the pressman. In his 
work on Lithography he observes, ‘‘ I thought it so easy that .I 
wished for nothing more than to possess a small printing press, 
and thus to become the composer, printer, and publisher of my 
own productions,” Being too poor to enter into the expenses: of 
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publishing any more, he tried various methods of writing on cop- 
per, so that he might be enabled to print his own compositions. 
He soon found that a mixture of soap, wax and lamp-black was 
a very good material for writing, and would resist the action of 
the aquafortis when dry. As copper was too expensive a material 
to practise upon, he got some pieces of calcareous stone, which 
he polished, and which served his purpose very well. One day 
his mother desired him to write out a washing-bill immediately, 
and there being neither pens, ink nor paper at that moment in 
the house, he wrote out the list of the linen on a piece of this 
stone with his composition of wax and soap. A short time after 
this he was going to rub it out, when it occurred to him, that 
if he bit in the stone with aquafortis the letters would stand out 
in relief, and an impression might be taken from them. He tried 
the experiment and succeeded, and soon found that it was not 
necessary to lower the surface of the stone, and that simply wet- 
ting the surface was sufficient to prevent the ink from adhering to 
any parts except those touched by the composition. The result 
of this was the invention of Lithography. Notwithstanding Se- 
nefelder’s unremitting attention he was unable to prosecute his 
invention from poverty, and he took the resolution of entering the 
service of the Elector (afterwards King) of Bavaria, as a private 
soldier in the artillery, for which he received a bounty of two 
hundred florins. With this small sum he boldly resolved to go 
on with his scheme, but met with many disappointments, until 
he became acquainted with Gleissner, a musician in the elector’s 
band, who was about to publish some music. Senefelder in- 
duced him to try his method, and in less than a fortnight the 
twelve songs were published, and an hundred and twenty copies 
taken off at the expense of thirty florins, which were sold for one 
hundred florins. In 1799 a patent was granted to Senefelder, 
and soon afterwards he entered into partnership with M. Antoine 
André, an extensive music publisher, He proposed to take out pa- 
tents in London, Paris, and Vienna. Senefelder visited London 
in 1802, and made but little progress. During the time he remained 
in town (about seven months) he applied himself to acquiring 
the fundamental principles of chemistry. A very few sketches 
after West and Fuseli were lithographed, but nothing more was 
done until its application to military purposes by Colonel Brown, 
theu quarter-master general, and in 1808 a lithographic press 
was put up in the Horse Guards, and the first map (a sketch of 
Bantry Bay) was produced by it. Senefelder, on his return from 
England, dissolved his partnership with André. He obtained at 
Vienna a patent throughout the Imperial States; but here he was 
again unfortunate, and to clear himself from his debts he sold his 
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patent in 1806 to M. Stein. After this he returned to Munich, 
where, in 1809, to his great satisfaction, he was appointed Litho- 
grapher to the Royal Commission of Customs. Being now 
placed beyond the difficulties and disappointments he had for- 
merly undergone, he applied himself to various improvements in 
the art, and subsequently published a work on Lithography, in 
which he generously laid before the public every thing relating to 
his invention. 

The stones most commonly used in lithography are those of a 
calcareous nature, which readily imbibe watery and oily fluids. 
The best kind of stone is that which is called the Kehlheim stone, 
and is used in Germany for floors of churches and courts of pa- 
laces. It is found in the district between Dietfurt and Pappen- 
heim, and thence down the Danube towards the town of Kehl- 
heim. These quarries are nearly exhausted, and fresh ones have 
been opened in the village of Solenholfen, about three or four 
leagues from the town of Neuburg, on the Danube. This kind 
of stone is composed of carbonate of lime, and a small portion of 
oxide of iron is mingled with it, which has a great affinity for 
grease. So necessary is it to have some portion of iron in the 
stone, that the French lithographers often use a solution of iron 
to wash the surface of the stone, which they call /a preparation 
qui fait jaune, literally giving it a “ yellow facing.” In preparing 
the surface of the stone, two slabs having flat surfaces are laid 
together, and are rubbed backwards and forwards with some 
clean silver sand and water, and this operation is continued until 
the sand is crushed and worn with the surfaces of the stone, and 
until it assumes the form of a thick paste. This process is con- 
tinued with fresh water and sand until the surfaces are perfectly 
smooth. They are then polished with pumice-stone or water of 
Ayr-stone. ‘They are of different sizes, and about three inches 
thick. Lithographic ink is generally composed of tallow, virgin 
wax, shell lac, common soap, in equal parts of two ounces each, 
to which is added half an ounce of lamp-black. This is gene- 
rally used for writing or pen-drawing ; the other material is 
lithographic chalk, which is composed of the same materials, only 
in the following different proportions—common soap one and a 
quarter ounces, tallow two, virgin wax two and a half, shell lac 
one, and lamp-black a quarter of an ounce. This last compound 
is used for drawing. ‘To obviate the tedious necessity of writing 
backwards on the slab, a transfer paper is prepared by a com- 
pound of French chalk, old plaster of Paris and starcl., being 
ground together with gum tragacanth, glue and gamboge, and 
sufficient water being added to give it an oily consistency, is ap- 
plied by a brush to thin sized paper. The writing or drawing 
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being then made on the prepared paper, it is wetted on the back 
and placed on the stone, which is previously warmed, After 
passing the slab three or four times under a press, the paper is 
removed by damping it, and the subject will be found to be 
transferred to the stone. 

When the subject is not transferred, the usual way is to lightly 
draw the design on the stone with red chalk, which is afterwards 
traced over with the lithographic chalk. The greatest care must be 
taken by the artist not to touch the stone, nor to talk over it, as 
the smallest speck of saliva will prevent the chalk from taking 
effect. To prevent such accidents a bridge is placed across the 
stone during the operation of tracing. When the drawing is com- 
pleted, it is what is termed etched in, which is pouring over the 
stone a solution of aqua fortis of one part to an hundred parts of 
water. This is done to remove any alkali remaining on the sur- 
face, after which it is washed and gum water is poured over, 
which prevents any of the lines from spreading. 

Our limits will not permit us to describe the lithographic press, 

which, however, is very simple and may be very readily seen, 
which is better than any description we can give. ‘The duties of 
the pressman require great care and attention in keeping the 
stone perfectly clean, and in a judicious application of the ink— 
care must be taken not to lay on too much, for otherwise it 
spreads and makes too dark an impression, The application of 
the dilute aquafortis and gum water is frequently repeated by the 
pressman. A careful selection of the proper paper is necessary, 
for if there should be any chalk or alum in it the stone will be in- 
jured. 
; Very beautiful effects are now produced in lithography by the 
introduction of lights and half-tints, to produce which a second 
stone must be employed. Zinc, having a very great affinity 
for grease, has been used with great success instead of stone: 
its portability is also a great recommendation, but there is an 
objection to it, which is, that the subject can neither be retouched 
nor can lights be effaced. Lithography is now making rapid 
progress throughout Europe. At home our improvement has 
been very great, and our forefathers would hardly suppose the 
plates of Nash’s beautiful work of “ The Old Halls of Eng- 
land” to be impressions from stone—and when we pore over 
the beauties of the Dresden Gallery, so easy of possession from 
their comparatively small expense, every bright and glorious touch 
of the great master is recalled to our memory by the fidelity and 
force with which they are executed. 

We have now brought up the history of the various modes of 
simple and compound chalcography to the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century, and it only remains for us to mention those 
eminent masters who are still delighting the world with their in- 
ventive genius. We would willingly pause in our task, for there 
are very many in Europe whose talents place them in the first 
rank of their art, and many many pages might be filled in ex- 
patiating upon their merits. 

In the Italian school of engraving we have but lately lost Raffaelle 
Morghan. ‘The bright and life-like touches he has thrown into 
his engravings, together with the force and character of his figures, 
will make his name live amongst us as long as we have affection 
for the fine arts. His “ White Horse” and ‘“ The Last Sup- 
per” are amongst the finest evidences of his superior genius, 
Longhi, Anderloni, and Tosschi are fully supporting the fame of 
their country. Few can forget Tosschi’s splendid plate of 
Christ’s Bearing the Cross. A companion to this, T’he Descent 
from the Cross, by the same eminent master, is very shortly to 
be published. In Germany many beautiful subjects are being 
given to the world, by artists whose talents and genius are a 
bright example for their youthful countrymen who are studying 
in the same schools. Schmutzer and Mandel have lately pro- 
duced some very striking plates. The latter artist’s Italianische 
Hirtenknabe, from the pencil of L, Pollack, is a beautiful speci- 
men of modern compound chalcography. In France the art has 
been followed up with every success, and the names of Bevic, 
Tardieu, Desnoyers, Foster, Massard, Lignon and Leroux, will 
be handed down to posterity, and their well known works will be 
ever valuable to the collector. 

Our own school has advanced with rapid strides. Many have 
been the improvements in the art during the last century. One of 
the greatest perhaps of late years was Mr. Perkins’s well-known 
apparatus for the multiplication of engraved steel plates, which 
was simply engraving the subject on a softened steel plate, which 
was afterwards hardened. com the intaglio impression he re- 
volved a roller of soft steel by immense pressure, and thus obtained 
the subject in relievo, ‘This roller was afterwards hardened, from 
which any number of plates might be made. But from certain 
imperfections these plates were obliged to be retouched. 

‘The English masters have raised the British school of engrav- 
ing to a very high grade. In our present limits it would be im- 
possible, even with the few eminent names that we give, to men- 
tion the beautiful works which they have sent forth to the world, 
Old John Landseer, the father of the great painters, has executed 
many exquisite landscapes. John Pye, Goodhall, Smith, have 
added many valuable plates to the portfolio of the collector in 
the same style. Then we have Burnet, Greatback, Engleheart, 
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Raimback, Doo, Watt and S, Cousins, all celebrated for their great 
talent in figures; and we must not neglect to mention C. Heath 
and Finden, whose general talents are so greatly shown in the 
many beautiful plates they have executed. Indeed we have only 
to enter the house of Hodgson and Graves, Colnaghi, or any other 
large establishment, and we are immediately struck with the im- 
mense number of beautiful subjects from the hands of English 
masters. It is greatly to be deplored that there should not be a 
certain just limitation to the number of proofs from any celebrated 
plate. Frequently a plate is worked to the utmost merely for 
proofs, and then retouched, and the usual enormous number of 
prints is then struck off. It is a system by which the print pub- 
lisher gains a large sum of money, but which gives very little satis- 
faction to that class .of subscribers who really understand what 
they purchase, and it is one which unfortunately must tend to the 
depreciation of real genius, and to that purity which should exist 
in the fine arts, for only those who are fortunate enough to possess 
one of the proofs can judge of the real merits of the print. 

In regarding the many beautiful improvements that the art of 
engraving has undergone, it is natural to connect with these im- 
provements all those inventions which become as branches attached 
to the main trunk, Before we altogether quit the subject, we will 
cursorily glance at these beautiful applications. ‘The first which 
claims our attention, as being more immediately connected with 
actual chalcography, is that of the engraved views entitled Excur- 
sions Daguerrtennes. 

Mons. Lerebours, of Paris, conceived the ingenious idea of 
engraving facsimile views from those which are taken by the 
Daguerréotype. ‘The mode in which this instrument is used, is 
too well known to need any description. We will only remark, 
therefore, that in the process adopted by M. Lerebours, two 
plates are used—the former, of the usual material of which the 
Daguerréotype plates are composed; the latter is a steel one for 
engraving upon. Everything being favourable, the view is thrown 
upon the prepared plate in the usual manner, The artist then 
traces out the outlines of the picture with a dry point upon the 
steel plate, and subsequently completes the subject with all the 
lights and shades which nature threw around at the time the pic- 
ture was taken, and by the skilful command of his graving tool, 
and carefully comparing his work during the time with the first 
plate, he at last produces a perfect facsimile, as far as the hand 
of man can attain it. The style of engraving in which they 
are executed is that of aquatinta, for as M. Lerebours justly re- 
marks in his prospectus, it more nearly resembles nature. Many 
of these views are taken from all parts of the world, and of course 
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consist of cities and various remarkable buildings ; for the bright 
trees of the forest, with their branches stirring in the passing 
breeze, would be more troublesome to the Daguerréotype than 
the varying expression of a wayward child to the artist, who only 
exercises his calling upon the more staid countenances of adults. 
They are very clear and beautiful, particularly those of Jerusalem, 
the Grand Place at Florence, the Arch of Titus at Rome, and 
the Arsenal at Venice. Five numbers are already published, 

each containing four plates. They are very pleasing, and are 
more beautiful perhaps when viewed through a powerful lens. 

The wonderful and rapid progress of electro-metallurgy, and 
more especially of electro-type engraving, now occupies great at- 
tention. It is not our intention to enter into the interesting scien- 
tific details of this subject, nor have we time to weigh the claims 
of many foreign scientific gentlemen to the discovery of the art. 
In our own country the invention is due to Mr. Spencer of Liver- 
pool, and we refer our readers to a very able pamphlet of which 
that gentleman is the author for many minute and curious details. 
Many have taken it up since, and with great success, particularly 
Mr. Palmer of Newgate Street, who has been most happy in his 
application of many of his own beautiful improvements in bat- 
teries and necessary apparatus. A very interesting work has been 
lately published by Mr. Smee, which gives a full account of Mr. 
Palmer’s operations, and a careful history of the origin and his 
own progress in the art. The public are truly indebted to Mr, 
Palmer for his especial attention to electro-type engraving, and 
the important preparation of plates for the engraver. 

The ordinary copper plates used by the trade are by no means 
pure. The copper-plate maker in preparing them picks out many 
a piece of foreign metal, which he hammers over and thus fills up 
the gap. Any. impurity is a great enemy to the etcher, for the 
acid is unequal in its biting. Mr. Palmer now produces electro- 
type plates of copper, precipitated in the usual manner upon a 
prepared copper plate. The duplicate of course has the same 
polish as the original, and is of the purest copper. It has been 
found better to hammer these plates, as they become more elastic, 
and it is considered that these hammered plates will work as well 
as steel. Mr. Palmer had various specimens of the art worked 
upon one of these plates, and all the artists at once perceived the 
superiority of the pure copper. This is alone a most valuable 
application of the science, for the ease of producing innumerable 
plates at a very small expense is a great desideratum. Mr. Palmer 
has been most successful in making duplicates of engraved plates 
both of a large and small size. They are perfectly identical with 
the originals, and the impressions are not to be told from each 
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other. There is a curious remark which the author makes with 
regard to the impression of the electro-type plate, which is, that 
the impression of the duplicate is slight/y superior to that of the 
original, and he accounts for this from the circumstance of the 
greater purity of the copper. Mr. Palmer has lately completed 
a very splendid specimen from the engraving of the interview be- 
tween John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots. He has not only 
been successful in line engraving, but has made a beautiful fac- 
simile of a mezzotinto plate, which is a still more striking example 
of the power and beauty of the art; nor does it seem that the 
plates are limited to size, for there have been lately executed 
map plates for printing a sheet of a very large size, termed double 
elephant. 

Engravers are afraid that this new art will be of injury to the 
trade, but we think that they need not have any fears on this head, 
for greater labour and nicety will be required in plates which are 
intended to be copied and consequently far better prices will be 
paid for their labour. Since Perkins’s invention of the multipli- 
cation of steel plates, the increase of cheap engravings has been 
enormous, and the demand equally great. The appreciation of 
the fine arts is certainly increasing amongst all classes of people, 
and those who are debarred by pecuniary considerations from pur- 
chasing the splendid subjects which are now published, will be 
eager to possess them, when the price is considerably lowered by 
the comparatively cheap and perfectly accurate manner in which 
thousands and thousands of impressions will be produced by the 
new art. Our idea is that mediocre subjects will be laid aside 
and that a still finer taste and tone will be produced by it. Artists 
will strain every nerve, and will employ all their deepest feelings 
and talent to produce a work from which they know any number 
of perfect proofs may be produced aud which will spread the fame 
of their genius; and another point is, that the artist’s bright 
and original inspiration remains as a standard of his genius, for 
such original plates will never require to be retouched, for in case 
the demand should be so great that all the facsimile plates which 
have been made should be exhausted, the original may again be 
subjected to the batteries and plates having the same purity and 
perfection may be produced. 

In following Mr. Smee’s remarks upon the subject, we beg our 
readers to observe that not only will the fine arts be improved and 
benefited by this great invention, but many of our most important 
manufactures will be raised toa far higher grade, more especially 
our potteries and calico printing. ‘The most beautiful designs 
may be introduced by the former manufacturer, and the latter can 
afford to employ the best artists for his plates when he has the 
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power of multiplying the originals to any extent. We regret that 
our space will not allow us to linger any further upon this inte- 
resting subject, which is still in its infancy, and which through the 
energetic labours of our scientific men will make wonderful and 
rapid progress. 

There is one other beautiful discovery, by Mr. Schonberg, a 
Pole, which the artist terms Relief Engraving or Agrography. 
It is a mode by which he can produce any designs in relief in 
type metal, giving the same, and in many instances a better effect 
than that which is attained by the Xylographic art. The inven- 
tion at present remains a profound secret to the public. The 

advantages which will accrue from it will be very great, since 
with such ease and rapidity are the designs produced upon the 
metal, that in the course of a single day five or six fac-simile 
plates of the same subject can be prepared, each of which will 
produce thousands and thousands of clear copies. Another great 
advantage derivable from this invention is, that the artist’s origi- 
nal design is immediately impressed (if we may so use such a 
term) upon the metallic plate. From what we have already said 
in our observations upon Xylography, we need not point out to our 
readers that this is not the case in the process of wood engraving— 
and again in working the subject upon the metal, the artist can pro- 
duce much greater effect by the disposition of his lines and cross- 
hatchings, as he is not controlled, as in wood engraving, by the 
direction of the grain. Mr. Crouch is now illustrating bis admi- 
rable Miscellany of the Tudor Library by the labours of Mr. 
Schonberg. He has commenced with the first number of the 
Spectator, and we refer our readers to this publication for a spe- 
cimen of the new art. We have no doubt that Agrography will 
be very generally adopted, not only from diminution of the ex- 
peuses incurred in producing the original designs of our artists, 
but from the important consideration that the letter-press and 
illustrations are identical and that each will return the same num- 
ber of copies. Should this invention be perfectly successful, we 
cannot calculate the influence or the change it may make in the 
Xylographic art; but we are now in an age when science, advanc- 
ing with rapid strides, is continually gaining fresh power and yet 
simplifying all processes, and in which all improvements seem but 
to tend to supply the rapid and increasing wants, both in mind and 
body, of an increasing population, 
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Arr. V.—1. Cruautés horribles des Conquérants du. Mexique, et 
des Indiens qui les aidérent & soumettre cet empire a la couronne 
@ Espagne, Mémoire de Don Fernando D’ Alva Itlilxochitel ; 
Supplément a U Histoire du Pere Sahagun; publié et dédié au 
gouvernement supréme de la Confédération Mezxicaine. Par 
Charles- Marie de Bustamante. exico, 1829. Paris, 1838. 

2. Voyages, Relations, et Mémoires Originaux pour servir a 
l’ Histoire de la Découverte de f Amerique, publiés pour la pre- 
miere foisen Francais. Par H. Tannancenpah. 1840, 


Ar the present time, any work that tells of an untried region 
comes as the bearer of glad tidings; and there is perhaps no 
track, either in the old or new world, that has been less hacknied 
than Mexico, Yet it is an empire abounding with historic inte- 
rest: its vast extent; the boundless wealth which has lent its aid 
in demoralising Spain; the condition of its inhabitants, strangely 
civilized, yet fearfully savage ; the desperate wars it has waged; 
and its present singular political position; all mark it as the 
theme for romance; while the startling fictions that mingle with 
truths scarcely less incredible in its records, render these equally 
interesting to the historian, But the details bitherto published 
have afforded little satisfaction to the researches of the curious. 
We read with incredulity of a vast and warlike empire conquered 
by a handful of adventurers, while hints of allies which might dis- 
sipate our suspicions, only serve by their obscurity to exaggerate 
our doubts. Poems and romances have sprung plentifully from 
the exulting conquerors, involving the subject in an impenetrable 
cloud of fable, while British writers, intimidated perhaps by con- 
scious or hopeless ignorance, have generally avoided the scene as 
a land of danger, and left it undisputed in the hands of the dis- 
coverers. The days of Mexican dreams have passed, and with 
them doubtless much of the romance; but the work before us, 
though it removes the marvels that have hung so long like an 
obscuring cloud over the land, and admits a ray of clearer light 
than has been elicited before, yet leaves abundant scope for the 
play of fancy, and opens an untried range for the poet and 
novelist. Don F. Ixtlilxochitl, the author of the work before us, 
was the grandson of one of the native princes of Mexico ; and his 
account was taken from the pictorial histories of his countrymen, 
from traditionary statements, and from the details of eye-witnesses 
who were living at the time he wrote. His history has been twice 
translated, once into Spanish, and lately into French, by M. Bus- 
tamante, and its revival from the obscurity into which it had fallen 
may be considered as an era of the utmost importance in the 
records of the conquest of Mexico. 
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From the second title that heads our present article, and the 
first at page 56 of our last number, the reader will easily recog- 
nize the volumes as one of that series which M. Bertrand of Paris 
is fast bringing before the public eye, and which, whether con- 
sisting of republications, like the two here specified, or of narra- 
tives heretofore absolutely unknown to the press, like some that 
are announced to follow, include a vast mass of the most impor- 
tant materials for the early history of the new world, and of such 
incalculable range and boundless variety, as to carry the whole 
series, if persevered in according to the original design, to an 
extent of some hundreds of volumes; their materials being prin- 
cipally derived from records preserved in public or private ar- 
chives, both of Mexico and Spain; and of which even Lord 
Kingsborough’s maguificent publication gives but a faint idea. 

To return to the work more immediately before us, we give the 
narrative in a condensed form, that the reader may compare it 
with existing histories and determine for himself its relative value 
in elucidation. 

The unprepossessing title of this narrative might induce a sup- 
position that the author was a descendant of some injured leader 
of the conquered country; and that his ancestor and namesake, 
whose deeds he endeavours to immortalize, had devoted his life 
to the protection of his native kingdom, and perished at length 
by the hands of the merciless invaders. 

Such however is not the case; Lxtlilxochitl was indeed allied 
by blood to the sovereign of Mexico, and bound by every tie to 
resist to extremity the dominion of the Spaniards; yet we find 
him among the first to join the forces of the enemy, and aiding 
with such ruthless ardour in the subversion of his country, that 
we can scarcely wonder at the emphatic exclamation of his Mexi- 
can editor, ‘‘ May curses light upon his odious memory.” The 
principal aim of our author obviously was to extol the virtues 
and bravery of his ancestor; nor does he appear anxious either 
to palliate or exaggerate the cruelty of the conquerors. He in 
truth evidently noted the acts of Cortez principally as they con- 
cerned his allies; and thus wherever the princely writer himself 
was concerned, much that is interesting and novel is elicited; 
while the circumstances which regard the Spaniards alone are 
full of omissions, and probably incorrectnesses, An important 
instance of the latter occurs in the very commencement. We 
learn from the accounts of Gomara, and Bernard Diaz, that soon 
after the landing of Cortez he was joined by the king of Zem- 
poala, who furnished him with supplies and an auxiliary army; 
and that two Zempoalan nobles were dispatched with overtures 
to the Tlaxcalans, in the hope of bringing them to join the Chris- 
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tians ; but this fierce and warlike people, distrusting their country- 
men and hating the Spaniards, with small regard for the rights 
of nations, and the inviolability of the sacred persons of ambas- 
sadors, proceeded to kill and eat those two functionaries, and 
then give battle to the invaders. Three resolute engagements 
followed, in which the arms and discipline of the Spaniards 
enabled them, without losing a single man, to kill thousands of 
the natives, though the obstinate bravery of the latter gave the 
followers of Cortez a foretaste of the difficulties they were to 
meet with in the interior of the country. Our author’s account 
is, that the Christians marched from Zempoala to 'Tlascala, where 
they were everywhere received with joy, and where no disputes 
arose but such as were provoked by the Spaniards themselves. 

We shall pass over the arrival of Cortez in the chief city of 
Mexico as well as the arrest, by his order, of the emperor Mo- 
tecuhzoma (Montezuma). ‘These transactions not being con- 
nected with our present hero, are but slightly noticed in the work 
before us: but soon after, an event happened which sufficiently 
demonstrated the intentions of the Spaniards, and appears to have 
been the first of those acts of cruelty which have made the in- 
famy of Cortez even more familiar to us than his glory. About 
forty days after his arrival in the capital the Spanish commander, 
wishing to visit the neighbouring town of Tezcuco, applied to 
Cacama, the king of that city, to grant him a safe conduct with 
his native subjects. Cacama sent him two of his brothers, who 
rejoiced (much more, we suspect, than the reader,) in the for- 
midable names of Netzahualquentzin and ‘Tetlahuehuezqui- 
titzin; but soon after their arrival in Tezcuco, a Spanish soldier, 
observing the former talking with the Mexican ambassador, in 
suspicion and ignorance of the language, struck him with his statf 
and dragged him before Cortez; and he, without inquiry, caused 
the unoffending prince to be hanged. 

Shortly after this, the Spanish general was compelled once more 
to quit the town of Mexico, to march against the forces of Narvuez 
which had been despatched by Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, 
to deprive him of his command. The manner in which he de- 
feated his rival, and the facility with which the governor’s forces 
deserted their commander and ranged themselves under the ban- 
ner of his enemy, are well known. Upon his departure from 
Mexico, Cortez had left behind. him one of his captains, named 
Alvarado, in charge of the person of the captured emperor; and 
this officer hastened to heap upon the Mexicans every outrage 
which bigotry and avarice could suggest. A great feast was to 
be held in the town at this period, in accordance with an ancient 
custom, and Alvarado readily consented that it should proceed 
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without molestation: but when he saw the multitudes that 
thronged the principal temple, and that all were unarmed and 
wore the richest ornaments, his avarice got the better of his pru- 
dence : rushing into the temple with bis followers, he slaughtered 
all the worshippers, threw down the idols, and possessed himself 
of all the gold that adorned them. 

A general rising of the people followed; but Alvarado brought 
forth the unhappy Motecuhzoma, and compelled him to minister 
to his own captivity by appeasing the tumult among his subjects. 
This was easily done by a monarch who was almost deified by 
his people; but the deed of sacrilege and cruelty was not for- 
gotten, and it added, doubtless, to the accumulating vengeance 
which burst so fearfully on the Spaniards in their retreat from 
Mexico. 

Cortez returned soon after to the capital, having increased his 
force, which had originally consisted of about 600, to nearly 1500 
fighting men, with those of Narvuez. Immediately upon the en- 
trance of the Spaniards into their old quarters the Mexicans again 
revolted, attacking the invaders with the utmost fury. After 
many hours’ severe conflict, Cortez was compelled to produce 
Motecuhzoma; but when that unhappy captive prince attempted 
once more to appease the people, they burst into a torrent of 
execrations, called him an enemy to his country and the gods, and 
concluded their rebellious demonstrations by a shower of arrows 
and stones. 

The emperor was wounded in two places by the arrows, and 
stunned by a blow from a stone: his people, seeing bim fall, 
were seized with remorse and fear, and dispersed without at- 
tempting any further violence. Cortez endeavoured to console 
the wounded monarch, but the proud spirit of Motecuhzoma 
had bent already to its utmost, and this last outrage burst the 
bonds of life: he haughtily rejected every consolation, refused 
all intercourse with his captors, and resolutely starved himself to 
death. 

The situation of the Spaniards now became extremely peril- 
ous: the death of the emperor was speedily known; the people 
elected Cuitlahuatzin in his stead, and it was evident that on all 
sides secret but extensive preparations were making for war. To 
remain in the capital was certain destruction; to retreat was 
hardly less dangerous: for the town of Mexico was situated in 
the midst of a lake, connected with the main land only by narrow 
strips intersected by chasms. These were usually crossed by 
means of bridges, which would be easily broken down, and 
escape from the town rendered hardly practicable. [t was re- 
solved, therefore, that the attempt should be made at midnight, 
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when it was hoped that the superstition of the natives would 
prevent an attack. In obedience to the orders of the commander 
the utmost secresy was observed in the preparations; and the 
Spaniards, having loaded themselves with the spoils they had 
collected, commenced their perilous retreat. As they passed 
through the town the silence that reigned on all sides was in 
itself ominous: it seemed rather suited to a deserted than a 
sleeping city: but as they proceeded, the skirts of the town and 
the narrow neck of land over which they were to pass appeared 
perfectly untenanted ; their hopes revived, and by the time they 
had neared the interesting chasm all fear had deserted the fugi- 
tive host. Their leader, however, well knew that the real danger 
was only now to begin, and his doubts were confirmed by finding 
that the bridge had been carefully destroyed. Scarcely was the 
alarming discovery made when the shouts of the natives burst 
forth on all sides, and the torches which seemed to spring by 
magic into light displayed the shores of the lake absolutely 
swarming with armed men. ‘The lake itself was covered with 
canoes, and innumerable warriors were rushing upon their enemy 
from both sides of the causeway. The extirpation of the Spa- 
niards seemed now inevitable; but Cortez charged vigorously at 
the head of his few cavalry, and after a desperate contest suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way to the ships which had been built on 
the lake: here part of his followers embarked and gained the 
shore ; a few escaped by the causeway; many were drowned in 
attempting to swim to land, and more than half the troops 
perished or fell into the hands of the Mexicans, Such was the 
memorable retreat from Mexico, by which the designs of Cortez 
were for a time effectually crippled. ‘The Mexicans sacrificed 
their prisoners to the sun, according to their usual custom; and 
Cortez, unwilling that his enemies should monopolize the cha- 
racter of cruelty, ordered the king, Cacamatzin, three of his 
sisters, and two of his brothers, to be put to death. This dread- 
ful retaliation might, it is true, be but an act of necessity, forced 
upon their leader by the fury of his suffering troops, and intended 
to deter the enemy from their usual sacrifices. ‘Torquemada is 
however not supported in this story by other historians, who 
report that Cacamatzin died in the flight. 

The emperor Cuitlahuazin or Quetlavara, by whom this skil- 
ful and successful attack had been led, commenced vigorously 
raising and arming his subjects for the purpose of expelling or 
extirpating the Spaniards ; but his warlike designs were stopped 
almost as soon as begun, for he died of the small-pox, one among 
the scourges introduced by the invaders. Quantemoctzin (Gua- 
tinozin) was elected in his stead, and Cohuanacochtzin was chosen 
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king of Tezcuco. In the mean while Cortez marched with his 
shattered forces to Tlaxcala: the inhabitants of that town, after 
several battles with the Spaniards, had, it is true, agreed to terms 
and become their allies ; but Cortez feared that when he returned 
amongst them, defeated and helpless, they might break the treaty 
and renew hostilities. In this he was deceived: the Tlaxcalans 
proved to him as faithful friends as they had been fearless enemies ; 
and after remaining amongst them a considerable time, and gain- 
ing several new allies, he again marched with his own forces and 
an immense ar:ny of natives towards Mexico. 

On his arrival before Tezcuco a number of noblemen and 
princes came forth to meet the Spaniards, and among others 
Ixtlilxochitl, the hero of the work before us. 

The first night after his arrival in Tezcuco Cortez was alarmed 
by a report that the natives were leaving the town and retreating 
to Mexico. To prevent this dangerous defection he hastened to 
make known that he would acknowledge whomsoever the inha- 
bitants might choose as king of their province. ‘Their fears on 
this point being quieted, the citizens returned and elected Teco- 
coltzin, who immediately declared himself the ally of the Spa- 
niards. Cortez now marched against Ixtapalapan, a town of 
great strength in the vicinity of Mexico; but the inhabitants 
gallantly defended their city, which, being nearly surrounded by 
water, was by no means easy of access. After a day of severe 
exertion the besiegers were compelled to desist by the approach 
of darkness: however they guarded their post and resolved to 
remain there till daylight. About midnight the inhabitants sallied 
from the town, cut the dykes which restrained the water, and had 
the besiegers not fled with the utmost speed they would all have 
been drowned. As it was the natives attacked them in their 
retreat, killing, however, but one Spaniard, with an immense 
number of their allies. 

Ixtlilxochitl, it seems, distinguished himself in this affair; but 
the emperor was so little pleased to find his immediate relations 
joined against him, that he called a council of his bravest chiefs, 
and offered high honours and a large reward to whoever would 
bring the traitor prisoner to Mexico. One great chief, with a 
name as formidable as his arms, surpassing human memory 
to retain, undertook the perilous enterprize: he sent a chal- 
lenge to Ixtlilxochitl, who readily accepted it, and agreed to 
meet him singly in the plains of Ixtlapalapan. _[xtlilxochitl dis- 
armed and secured his adversary, and then, with less of sympathy 
among the brave than poets delight to describe, he caused his 
prisoner to be burned to death. Shortly after this affair Teco- 
coltzin, the king of Tezcuco, died: his reign had been short, but 
very useful to the Spaniards, from the energy with which he col- 
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lected supplies and raised his subjects in their behalf: he was 
the first native baptized. The inhabitants of ‘'ezcuco elected 
Atruaxpitzactzin in his stead, but the reign of this prince was 
even shorter than that of his predecessor, for he was immediately 
deposed by Cortez, and Ixtlilxochitl was made king. Up to this 
time the history before us has been extremely uncertain and 
superficial, the most important events being scarcely noticed, and 
indeed the whole record appearing to have been taken from 
report; but after the election of his ancestor our author evidently 
writes on sure ground. ‘The most trivial circumstances are duly 
detailed ; even conversations (though probably apocryphal, as in 
the commencement of all history) are recorded, and every omis- 
sion made by other historians is satisfactorily supplied. 

The army of the Spaniards and their allies was now so nume~ 
rous as to justify a regular siege of the town of Mexico. With 
this view Suni had caused three brigantines to be built in the 
mountains, and transported piecemeal to the neighbourhood of 
the lake, while his allies raised and armed their subjects to an 
extent hitherto unheard of in Mexico. Cohuanucoxtzin mean- 
while was not inactive: he disputed every advance of the Spa- 
niards with the utmost resolution, and even the most unimportant 
villages could not be taken without a desperate resistance and 
great slaughter. ‘The carpenters and natives employed in build- 
ing the brigantines were exposed to constant attacks; and as 
they transported their charge to the shore they were watched by 
a large party of the enemy, who hung about them ready for any 
opportunity that might offer; but being defended by several 
thousand warriors and some horsemen, and keeping a good look- 
out, they succeeded in their important task without much loss. 
Everything being ready for the siege of the capital, Cortez pro- 
ceeded on the day after Whitsuntide to review the troops and 
dispose them for commencement of the attack. They consisted 
of 200,000 warriors and 50,000 workmen, subjects of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, and 300,000 warriors of other states: the whole, with the 
Spaniards, forming an army of nearly 600,000 men, ‘These he 
disposed in different quarters round the lake, intending to attack 
the town on all sides at once. Cortez himself took the command 
of the brigautines, while Ixtlilxochitl accompanied him with a 
flotilla of 16,000 canoes, containing 50,000 warriors and 8,000 
chiefs of great name. ‘To oppose this vast armament Cohanu- 
coxtzin could only gather about 500,000 men ; but he employed 
himself in fortifying the town as well as his knowledge would 
permit, and in arming and encouraging his subjects. 

In the mean time he sent repeated messages to Ixtlilxochitl, 
reproaching him for his treachery to his country and family, and 
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exhorting him to return to his allegiance. Ixtlilxochitl replied 
that he wished to be the friend of the Spaniards; that he loved 
the faith they had introduced ; and to sum up all, that he would 
die for them. ‘The emperor was then summoned to surrender, 
the messenger pointing out to him the determination of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, the dreadful power of the Spanish weapons, and the multi- 
tude of their forces; but Cohuanucoxtzin replied that he would 
rather die the defender of his country than live the subject of the 
Spanish king. Meanwhile Alvarado, the principal officer of 
Cortez, commenced an attack, and, after a desperate resistance 
from the Mexicans, succeeded in cutting off the aqueducts, and 
thus depriving the city of water. 

On the 10th of May the order was given for a general attack, 
and Cortez proceeded in the brigantines to take the great rock 
which rose from the lake near the city: after a severe conflict the 
warriors who defended it were either killed or compelled to retreat 
to Mexico. ‘The canoes of the emperor now advanced from the 
city towards the brigantines ; but a breeze sprung up in a direction 
that impelled the brigantines towards Mexico, while it forced the 
flotilla to retreat to the city. ‘The vessels of the Spaniards ad- 
vanced in great numbers, and the Mexicans were obliged to 
quicken their flight, till in their hurry they became entangled 
with each other: the cannon of the invaders poured showers of 
shot upon them, the forces of Ixlilxochitl attacked them on all 
sides, and in spite of a gallant resistance on the Mexican side the 
slaughter was so great that the lake appeared one sea of blood. 
Meantime Alvarado and Christophe de Olid had forced their way 
over the causeways, and being joined by Cortez and his friends, 
forced the entrance of a temple and a large tower, and after a 
sanguinary conflict effected a lodgment in the interior and drove 
out the enemy. After a variety of petty successes during the 
space of several days, the party of the Spaniards made their way to 
the principal street of the town, and commenced the destruction 
of the houses. ‘This was not effected without extreme difficulty 
and considerable loss: the inhabitants defended their houses 
resolutely, never relinquishing the ground till it was covered with 
dead, and launching showers of arrows upon the invaders from 
the neighbouring roofs. At length the latter forced their way to 
the great temple of Heutzilopoxtly, and here a desperate battle 
took place. The Spaniards were almost impenetrable to the 
weapous of their enemies, but the slaughter among their allies 
was tremendous. They however forced the defenders from their 
posts, and having gained the roof, proceeded to throw down the 
idols and to pillage the temple of its ornaments. Cortez seized 
the mask of gold from the principal figure, while Ixtlilxochitl 
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destroyed the images he had worshipped a short time before. In 
the midst of this scene the Mexicans rallied, charged their enemies 
with irresistible fury, and drove them from the temple. Cortez 
tried in vain to rally his followers: the assailants pressed so hard 
upon them that although they faced their pursuers they were 
driven down the street; and had not the prudence of Cortez 

laced reinforcements in some of the houses, the whole band 
would have been sacrificed. In the end, however, they repulsed 
the enemy with considerable slaughter, and effected their retreat. 
From this time the Spaniards gradually gained ground; but not 
a foot was yielded without a desperate struggle, and the siege 
was protracted to the period of eighty days. 

The courage and perseverance of this long resistance must be 
estimated by the vast difference in the resources of the com- 
batants. The Mexicans numbered in all 300,000 warriors, armed 
with clubs or wooden swords, arrows pointed with stone, and 
spears of wood hardened in the fire to form a point; and their 
only means of traversing the lake was by canoes of bark. The 
army of the invaders consisted, in the first place, of about 1000 
Spanish troops clothed in quilted jackets, arrow proof, and nearly 
impenetrable to the wooden spears; many bore arquebusses or 
muskets; all carried swords and pistols ; and some hundreds 
were horsemen, regularly disciplined and led by officers of mili- 
tary skill. The allies numbered nearly 600,000 men, armed in 
the same manner as their enemies, or in some cases with the 
weapons of the Christians, Cortez also possessed a considerable 
number of canoes and several brigantines, which necessarily gave 
him the command of the lake. Notwithstanding these over- 
whelming advantages on the side of the enemy, the emperor con- 
tinued his defence with a gallantry worthy of a better fate, and to 
the hour of his death retained the noble pride which he had dis- 
played from the commencement. 

On the 12th of August a general attack was commenced on 
the last stronghold of the Mexicans; they had been driven closer 
and closer by the advances of the invader, till scarcely a remnant 
of the city remained in their power; and they now defended this 
spot with a resolution suitable to men whose all was staked on 
the result. At length the weakness of the defenders and the 
necessity of opposing with a considerable force the assaults of the 
Spaniards, compelled the former. to leave a part of their works 
undefended ; a number of the allies took advantage of this, and 
carried the strife within the walls: the Mexicans made a vigorous 
effort to repair the calamity, but their resistance necessarily weak- 
ened the defence of the walls; the allies stormed them at all 
points, poured in overwhelming numbers upon the defenders, and 
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changed the battle into a massacre. The horrors that ensued 
were such as even a captured town has seldom seen. Men, 
women, and children were slaughtered without mercy, and even 
Ixtlilxochitl confesses that the cruelties of the conquerors were 
such as the world has never witnessed. ‘The few that remained 
of the Mexicans endeavoured to effect their retreat by means of 
the lake, and the Spaniards received information that the emperor 
was among the fugitives. A brigantine immediately sailed in 
pursuit and overtook the canoe in which he had taken refuge. 
Cuahtimoctzin, when he found himself discovered, ordered his 
boatmen to turn and give battle to the enemy; but when he 
perceived the great superiority of his pursuers, and that resist- 
ance could only produce a useless loss of life, he surrendered 
himself to the Spaniards and was taken before the general. Cor- 
tez, struck with the native loftiness of his captive, received him 
with great courtesy; but the emperor took the dagger from the 
Spaniard’s side, and presenting it to him, said, “ 1 have done my 
utmost to protect my kingdom and to save it from your power ; 
but fortune has been against me: now take my life, and you will 
do well. You will put an end to the dynasty of Mexico, after 
having destroyed its capital and massacred its subjects.” Cortez 
addressed some words of comfort to the monarch, and begged 
him to prevent more bloodshed by commanding some of his 
people, who still resisted, to surrender. Cuahtemoctzin gave the 
requisite orders, when about 60,000 warriors yielded themselves 
prisoners, being the sole remnant of 300,000 who had defended 
Mexico, 

We have hitherto seen Cortez principally in the character of 
a soldier; and though some traits of an unscrapulous nature 
have appeared, they have been in some degree justified either by 
necessity or by the conduct of his enemies. But after the reduc- 
tion of the capital he seems to have thrown off a mask which 
interest alone had compelled him to wear, and to have appeared 
in his native character of treachery, rapacity, and cruelty. From 
the presents sent to them on their first landing the Spaniards had 
formed high and romantic notions of the boundless wealth of 
the country they had come to subdue, and various incidents which 
had happened during the war had tended to confirm these hopes. 
The capital was naturally supposed to be the centre of the opu- 
lence of the empire, and each soldier looked upon it as a mine 
from the veins of which all his dangers and labours were to be 
recompensed. What therefore was their disappointment on dis- 
covering that a few ornaments of little value constituted the whole 
exchequer of the much-coveted city! All supposed that the 
emperor had concealed his wealth either in the waters of the lake 
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or in some place of equal security; and as inquiries were found 
insufficient to draw the secret from the captive, torture, the last 
and worst resource of tyranny, was employed, 

Historians in general relate, that one of the highest officers of 
Cuahtemoctzin was selected to be his companion in suffering ; 
and while the limbs of the emperor were shattered by an iron bar, 
those of his servant were consumed by fire. In the midst of his 
agony the latter cried aloud to his master, entreating him to 
reveal the required secret, but Cuahtemoctzin, turning his head 
towards his officer, coolly asked him if he thought his king was 
on a bed of roses? Steeled by this reproof, the heroic native 
closed his lips, and died in silence. Cortez, induced by remorse, 
or perhaps by the intercession of his allies, at length gave orders 
to spare what little of life remained to the emperor. 

Such is the version given by most historians of this revolting 
transaction: but our author asserts, that the interference of Ixt- 
lilxochitl saved the lives of both the servant and his master. The 
prince also, it appears, endeavoured to gain the liberation of 
Cuahtemoctzin, but Cortez required so large a ransom that 
Ixtlilxochitl was compelled not only to relinquish the spoils he 
had obtained for himself, but to collect all the gold in the posses- 
sion of his family, before he could satisfy his rapacious friend. 
The emperor was removed to Tezcuco, where he was cured by 
the care of his subjects. Our author proceeds with a minute 
description of the proceedings of the conquerors in the subjuga- 
tion of the various provinces of the empire, in all of which he was 
assisted by the prince; indeed, from the account of his grandson 
it would appear, that Ixtlilxochitl was in the habit of following 
his ally like a shadow, and the author seems remarkably fond of 
enlarging upon the affection which subsisted between them ; 
often speaking of them as Cortez and his dear Lxtlilxochitl, though 
the former takes every opportunity of hanging the brothers of the 
latter, a singular proof of affection. 

It is to be remarked that the Spanish historians have taken so 
little notice of our hero, that in some of the best records his name 
is not even mentioned; this is owing, it appears, to the policy of 
Cortez and his countrymen, who conceived that their deeds would 
sound much better if performed by their unassisted valour, than 
with the effective aid of 600,000 allies. On the other hand, we 
must not receive too readily the various statements of an author 
anxious to extol the character of his ancestor; and the tone 
assuined by the prince through the whole work is scarcely con- 
sistent either with the tenor of his own acts, or the character of 
the Spanish general. Cortez was not the man to permit the inde- 
pendent authority which appears in I[xtlilxochitl, nor are there 
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wanting in the actions of the latter proofs of a weak and vacil- 
lating spirit, somewhat at variance with the character described 
by his biographers: as these however will be better shown by the 
—_ we proceed with the narrative. 

aving assisted to the utmost in destroying the city of Mexico, 
Ixtlilxochitl now thought fit to rebuild it, and accordingly em- 
ployed 100,000 masons to complete the task. About the same 
time Cortez sent information of what had happened to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, and received in return a vessel bearing a cargo 
of ammunition and holy friars, and his master’s approval of all 
that he had done. Cortez then informed Ixtlilxochitl, that in the 
name of the emperor he conferred upon him and his successors 
three provinces, Otumba, Ptzenheohuac, and Cholula; to which 
gracious speech Ixtlilxochitl replied, that they already belonged 
to him and his successors, with many other provinces. Cortez, 
according to our author, was struck with the truth of what his 
friend had said, and answered not a single word. 

Shortly after this, several noblemen, who had escaped from 
Mexico, hearing that their emperor had been tortured, took up 
arms against the Spaniards, but were appeased, though with great 
difficulty, by the prince: several fell into the hands of Cortez, 
who condemned most of them to the gibbet ; but being somewhat 
of a Utilitarian, he caused the remainder to be thrown to the dogs. 
Among the latter was Cuanecoxtzin, the brother of Ixtlilxochitl ; 
and this prince, being naturally displeased, caused his people to 
drag off the animals, 

A large party of Spaniards had been placed in a town called 
Pamico, to prevent the inhabitants from revolting, and causing 
fresh difficulties to the conquerors; but the garrison, instead of 
conciliating the citizens, pillaged their houses, seized their valu- 
ables, and in fact put upon them every insult and injury that 
could be devised. 

The Paysician were not a people to submit long to this treat- 
ment, like most of the Mexicans they were of a fierce and resolute 
temper, and by no means well inclined to the Spanish yoke; 
accordingly they rose suddenly upon the oppressors, and in one 
night killed nearly 400 Christians. Cortez despatched Sandoval 
and Ixtlilxochitl to subdue and punish the rebels; their force 
consisted of 150 Spaniards and 50,000 natives, with which they 
defeated the Mexicans in two engagements, and arrived at the 
town in time to save about 100 Spaniards, who were to have 
been sacrificed the next day. The allies took a large number 
of prisoners, 450 of whom were burned to death by order of 
Cortez. 

In the middle of the year 1524, the Pope’s Vicar, Martin de 
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Valence, and two priests entered the country of Chicuacen and 
Teepuk for the purpose of converting and baptizing the natives : 
they were the first by whom the evangelical law was promulgated 
among the natives. Immediately Ixtlilxochitl and his brother 
Quatemoc heard of their mission, they despatched messengers to 
supply them with all they required, and to invite them to Tezcuco. 
On their arrival in this town, the princes came forth to meet 
them, and conducted them to apartments in the royal palace 
which had been set aside for their use. Ixtlilxochitl supplied 
them with ornaments and tapestry for the chapel; and having 
set up a small crucifix and a figure of the Virgin, they celebrated 
mass and chaunted vespers for the first time in that country. 

Cortez and the Spaniards assisted at the ceremony as well as 
the principal Indian chiefs ; and Father Pedro de Gante having 
explained the nature of his faith, Ixtlilxochitl demanded to be 
baptized. He received the name of Fernando, Cortez standing 
as his godfather, after which, Cohuanacotzin and the principal 
nobles received the outward forms of that faith to which they had 
for some time belonged. The queen, Tlacoxhuabzin, the mother 
of our hero, was however bigoted in her idolatry, and refused to 
become a Christian: she took refuge in a temple, and when her 
son followed in the hope of prevailing with her, she bitterly re- 
proached him with his defection from his country and gods. 
Even the meek spirit of the new convert took fire at last, and 
entering furiously into the temple, he declared that he would 
cause her to be burned alive. This and other filial remonstrances 
prevailed at last over the obdurate old lady, and she became a 
Christian, under the name of Marie. She was the first Mexican 
female baptized. 

In the month of October the expedition of Ibuera’s com- 
menced. Ixtlilxochitl joimed Cortez with a force of about 
20,000 men, leaving his kingdom in the custody of Joqun- 
quani, one of his officers; while Cortez appointed Alonza de 
Estrada and Rodrigo de Albornos governors of Mexico in his 
absence. Scarcely had the expedition departed, when the new 
governors discovered several dangerous conspiracies among their 
countrymen: the disaffection spread through the whole of the 
Spaniards, and they vented their spleen on the unoffending 
natives, maltreating aud defrauding them in every possible man- 
ner, till the sufferers ended the matter by rising and killing every 
Christian they could find. The priests, who had tried in vain to 
prevent the Spaniards from ill-treating the natives, now tried as 
vainly to appease the insurgents. The latter declared that Cor- 
tez had left the town with their countrymen and princes merely 
that he might treacherously destroy them; while the Spaniards 
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were in great wrath with the churchmen for having taken the 
part of the Mexicans. On one occasion, a pious monk having 
in his sermon reproved the Spaniards for their backslidings the 
brutal soldiers rose against the old man, and would have cast him 
out of the pulpit, but for the interventions of Martin de Valence, 
who exhorted them not to reduce themselves to the level of bar- 
barians. These tidings soon overtook Ixtlilxochitl, who directed, 
that if the holy fathers were not well treated in their present 
residence, they should retire to Tezcuco, where a guard should 
protect them day and night, and every preparation be made for 
their convenience ; Cortez, to put a stop to the outrages, des- 
patched two officers to supersede the actual governors, but this 
remedy only increased the disorder, for the old governors resisted 
the authority of the absent general, and commenced a civil war, 
There are few antitheses that have no one point of resemblance, 
and accordingly, both parties agreed in pillaging and insulting the 
Mexicans. 

Meanwhile Cortez and his party pursued their journey. So long 
as they remained in the countries where the recent transactions 
were known, but little difficulty was experienced ; for the people, 
obedient to their sovereign, Ixtlilxochitl, provided them with 
every requisite in abundance. But as they travelled farther 
from the capital, the natives appeared less submissive to their 
monarch, and by no means favourable to the Spaniards. Hence 
the greatest distress was experienced, and food and water became 
so scarce that many of the allies perished of famine. At length 
they arrived in a country where they were so entirely unknown 
that the inhabitants burst into laughter at the sight of the Spa- 
niards, Finding however that the new comers meant them no 
harm, they brought an abundance of provisions and other presents 
both to Cortez and the princes. 

Leaving this hospitable province, they journeyed towards Aea- 
lan, to gain which they were compelled to pass through a dense 
forest, which occupied many days in the passage. Here the 
sufferings of the allies were dreadful ; even the princes were 
in danger of starvation, while the Spaniards, having supplied 
themselves with maize, had-abundance of provisious not only for 
themselves but their horses. The conduct of the natives in this 
distress is a singular proof of their simple but devoted loyalty. 
While the Spaniards were feeding their horses, the Mexicans 
watched around, picked up the grains which fell to the ground, 
and, though famishing themselves, presented the food to their 
princes. 

In the month of February, 1525, the travellers arrived at Teo- 
tilac, celebrated as the scene of one of the basest of those acts of 
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treachery which characterized the Mexican war. It was the 
period for the celebration of the festival carnival ; and in accord- 
ance with ancient usage the princes and their subjects made pre- 
parations for the enjoyment of the day. It was a time of unu- 
sual rejoicing, in consequence of the termination of the sufferings 
they had sustained through the journey; and the two kings, 
Quatemoc and Cohuanacotzin, stood jesting together on recent 
events, They were joined by Tetlepanquetputzin, and afterwards 
by an officer of high rank, named Temelotzin. Cortez, seeing 
them conversing cheerfully together, conceived that they must be 
hatching plots against the Spaniards; and our author naively 
remarks, “ The thief believes all men to be thieves.” Being 
unable to understand them himself, Cortez employed a man 
named Costemoxi to act as his spy, and repeat all that the princes 
said. It may be well to observe here that this man was after- 
wards tortured by order of Ixtlilxochitl, and declared to the last that 
the words he repeated were the same he had heard, and were of a 
nature perfectly harmless. Be this as it may, Cortez pretended 
that they had been laying a plot for the assassination of the Spa- 
niards, and the next morning he caused them all to be arrested 
and hanged. Quautemoctzin (Guatemozin) was the first; then 
Tetlepanquetputzin and the whole of his suite, and Cohuanacotzin 
was the last. As this prince was dragged to execution the in- 
telligence of the murder of his brothers was conveyed to Ixtlilxo- 
chitl: he flew at once to his quarters, led out his people, and was 
on the point of attacking the Spaniards, when Cortez became 
aware of his danger. ‘The extremity of the case demanded great 
concessions ; the general hastened to cut down the last sufferer, 
and ran forth alone to meet the infuriated Mexicans, The natives 
would have torn him to pieces, but their prince restrained them, 
and Cortez by a skilful address appeased his deeply injured 
adversary. ‘The pretext of Cortez that he believed the princes to 
be planning his destruction was evidently a mere subterfuge to 
stay the wrath of Ixtlilxochitl: the real motive for this as well as 
many other acts that might at first seem inexplicable may be 
traced to his fixed determination utterly to destroy the royal 
family of the conquered country, in the hope that, all traces of 
former freedom being removed, he might become the sole master 
of that vast empire, without danger of opposition or revolt. But 
Ixtlilxochitl would appear to have had no inducement to submit 
patiently to this merciless extirpation of his family; the force 
under his command was sufficient to have annihilated at once the 
handful of Spaniards by whom these suicides were perpetrated, 
nor does he appear at all likely to have been influenced by a 
slavish fear of his allies. It is therefore most probable, either 
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that he wished the destruction of his brothers, in the hope of suc- 
ceeding to the throne, or that Cortez had gained so complete an 
ascendancy over the weaker mind of his friend that the latter was 
unable to act in direct opposition to the will of the Spaniard. 
Be this as it may, they were speedily reconciled, and concluded 
their journey without further disagreements. The ill-fated Co- 
huanacotzin, who had been cut down by Cortez, died soon after 
of the injuries he had received. 

Ixtlilxochitl next proceeded to take the necessary measures for 
handing his name down to posterity, well aware that nothing he 
had hitherto done would deserve so lasting an honour, His 
plans were extremely simple and primitive: they consisted in 
desiring the king of Apochputan to employ his artists in carving 
the figure of the aspirant for immortality on a vast rock in the 
neighbourhood of the town, where it is said to be visible to this 
day, and in the arms and costume which the prince then wore. 

And let not the reader smile at this artless mode of perpe- 
tuating renown, nor wonder that our hero should desire to hand 
down a name defiled with fratricide and treason. If our author 
may be believed, these sinister actions arose from praiseworthy 
motives : he slaughtered his countrymen that he might save them 
from death; he excited war that he might introduce peace; and 
in short the whole of his existence was to wade to heaven through 
a sea of blood. 

After thus stamping his image on the most remote province 
of his empire, Ixtlilxochitl and his friends retraced their steps 
towards the capital. But great mortifications awaited his arrival: 
the three governors, whom he had left in charge of his three prin- 
cipal cities, had not treated the people with the consideration due 
to the subjects of so great a monarch: on the contrary they had 
shown, like Cassius, a grievous tendency to an itching palm; 
and what was still worse, they had imitated their master in an 
inclination to oblige the Spaniards at the expense of their coun- 
trymen, propensities which caused our hero the greatest unea~ 
siness. They had not only plundered the natives of all their 
jewels and valuables, and appropriated them to their own use, 
but had given many of the most respectable inhabitants as slaves 
to the conquerors. Among these unfortunates were a few of 
Ixtlilxochitl’s inexhaustible stock of brothers, The prince was 
now so accustomed to see his family hanged and burned, that 
the disposal of a few into slavery does not seem to have made 
much impression on his mind. In fact our author, having de- 
scribed at great length the building of a church by his ancestors, 
closes his narrative rather abruptly, without even informing his 
readers whether he punished the refractory governors, 
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Abruptness, however, may be considered a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the work before us. ‘The author has aimed straight 
at the object in view, namely, a history of the deeds of his ances- 
tor. With this intent he strikes into the commencement of his 
story without a word of introduction, and goes from incident to 
incident with no other interruption than occasionally a pathetic 
appeal to the justice of the conquerors. But, as we have said, 
beauty of composition is not requisite in a work of this descrip- 
tion. Robertson and others have eloquently described the war, and 
the Spanish writers have lent it the aid of poetic diction: but 
Ixtlilxochitl has supplied a blank that all others had left, and 
has given a faithful detail of the actions and power of the allies, 
whom preceding historians had scarcely mentioned, and to whom 
the conquest of Mexico is mainly to be attributed. 





Art. VI.—1, Cuvres Completes de J. J. Rousseau, avec des 
Notes Historiques. 4 Tom. 8vo. Paris. 1837. 


2. Cuvres de V. Hugo. 11 Tom, 8vo. Bruxelles. 1840. 


$. CEuvres de George Sand. 11 et demi Tom. 8vo. Bruxelles. 
1840, 


NoTHING once cast into the wide abyss of time is ever lost. 
This observation, which ought in this age to have become a 
truism, is equally correct in all its manifold bearings, whether 
physical, spiritual, moral or political, and perhaps even more so 
in the three latter than in the first. Theories however abstract, 
unless violently checked at first, will not only reach their highest 
degree of developement, and go far beyond what their authors in- 
tended, but they will also clothe themselves in palpable living forms: 
for this is an integral part of their nature. They will even in pro- 
cess of time become, as it were, whole nations, and muster forth 
mighty legions, which in most cases will ‘ shoot black horror” 
into the fair abode of man. The ancients, who knew many things 
much better than we do now, aware of the wonderful or fatal 
power of human speech, worshipped, by way of palliation, the 
idol of Silence. However objectionable any idol worship may 
be, still that of Silence was by far preferable to the idol of 
Mammon, “ the least erected spirit that fell from Heaven ;” or to 
the idol of Scribbling, both of which are adored by the present 
generation. For our own parts, we are well inclined to go so 
far as to propose the re-establishment of the worship of Silence; 
being entirely of the opinion of a contemporary of ours, who 
laments that in this age every body writes, and nobody takes the 
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trouble of thinking. From so corrupt a source many evils must 
necessarily spring up in the appointed hour; as is already the 
case amongst our French neighbours, who, together with all con- 
tinental Europe, would have been spared “ a universe of death” 
had their so-called philosophes of the last century, the heroes of 
the Encyclopedia, worshipped the idol of Silence, and bethought 
themselves well of what they were about to do, before they made 
use of their envenomed tongue. 

In order to trace the origin of the unbelief and sophistry which 
spread so generally during the last century amongst all classes of 
society, from the philosophising prince on the throne to the pro- 
letaire, it will be sufficient to catch the thread of that opinion at 
one extremity of Europe, by which to unravel the intricate web 
of the whole system. ‘Take France for Europe, Paris for France, 
and for Paris one saloon, that of the Baron d’Holbach, the focus 
of that philosophy, whence, as from a centre, it spread far and 
wide, blasting, like the Roman mal-aria, whatever it met with on 
its way—religion, morals, generous sentiments, and every vene- 
rable social custom. ‘The respective characters of the frequenters 
(les habitués) of this saloon, their station in society, their mutual 
relations, are reflected in every part of their doctrine. It may be 
said indeed that the drama enacted by these heroes of the Ency- 
clopedia was framed with strict accuracy as regards the scene of 
action, the time and the dramatis persone. A few characters suf- 
ficed for the plot. The chief character, the monarch of the piece, 
was Voltaire, a man of genius, but of a malignant and scornful 
disposition ;—a philosopher who looked askance on nature, though 
a favourite of fortune; an open enemy of Christianity, though he 
had never suffered persecution in Christian countries ; a destroyer 
of the monarchical principle, and yet finding admirers and friends 
amongst crowned heads; scorning at nobility and birth, and yet 
servile to the great and covetous of the prerogatives which it was 
his trade to bring into contempt. Voltaire was the personification 
of that superficial, unprincipled sect of reformers who depreciate 
what others possess from lust to appropriate it to themselves ; in 
short, of that egotism and materialism which were the Alpha and 
Omega of French philosophy in the eighteenth century, disguised 
under the long toga of the philosophers of ancient times. Besides 
this idol of the Salon d’Holbach, who, whether present or absent, 
always presided there in spirit, the daily company was made up 
of Diderot, an enthusiast by nature, a cynic and a sophist by pro- 
fession; of d’Alembert; of the malicious Marmontel; of the 
philosopher Helvetius, proud of dining with gentlemen and ladies 
of bon ton; of the would-be sentimentalist Grimm; and finally 
of the baron himself, the host of /a raison encyclopedique. Se- 
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condary parts were taken by affiliated members, such as Hume, 
Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Walpole, and Tronchin, a Swiss. The 
female characters were acted by ladies whose respective saloons 
were so many offices for the sale of wit. ‘These were Mesdames 
Geoffrin, Du Deffand, and Mlle. de |’ Espinasse—the admirers 
of Ninon de l’Enclos, the modern Aspasia. Mesdames d’Hou- 
detét and de I’Epinnai, /a belle et bonne, had the more sentimental 
parts allotted to them, Frederick the Great was the Mars of the 
piece. The chorusses were easily got up of the women and idlers 
wandering in the streets of Paris, or of any other capital; and 
amongst them were even some aristocrats and courtiers, who con- 
sidered it bon ton and a pleasant pastime to ridicule their own 
privileges, little suspecting that all this would one day lead to a 
serious result. Finally the spectators, and enthusiastic spectators 
too, of this drama, were the whole population of France, rushing 
rapidly, though unconscious of it, into a most horrible revo- 
lution. 

Whilst the sect d’Holbach were preaching with unheard-of 
arrogance their dogmas of materialism and atheism, they disco- 
vered one day, to their great astonishment, a false brother amongst 
them, a heretic to their newcreed. This heretic was Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Having with great difficulty emerged from the most 
obscure condition, being already forty years of age, poor and 
timid, he arrived in Paris a perfect stranger, and soon came in 
contact with some adepts of the sect d’Holbach. He was drawn 
towards them no less by his large sympathies of literary plebeism 
than by being in common with them of a low origin, in a capital 
of aristocracy and monarchy. But these ties were broken on the 
appearance of the first work of Rousseau, in which the d’ Holbach 
coterie at once detected a spirit hostile to their own. They flat- 
tered themselves that they had tuned the opinion of all Europe 
to their philosophical strain, when suddenly they heard a voice 
proceed from amongst themselves, the strange sound of which 
struck them with horror, Their conduct towards him was at 
first full of cunning, such as well beseemed the French philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. They did not cast off the mask 
of friendship, but endeavoured rather to destroy his talent in the 
bud. They resolved, by directing the sensitive mind of the en- 
thusiast, to convert to their own use its weakness and aberration. 
Accordingly it was decreed amongst them that Rousseau should 
act the part of the clown of the English stage. They skilfully 
confirmed him in his misanthropic mood, and used every means 
to drive him into a most audacious cynicism. But when in spite 
of their baneful influence, the genius of Rousseau rose by its own 
energy, and shone bright through the clouds of gloom in which 
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they had involved him, and when his opinions proved more and 
more inimical to the tenets of their sect, their malignity burst 
forth, and from pretended friends they declared themselves his 
irreconéileable enemies. Had the Holy Inquisition been in the 
hands of these enemies of the Catholic Church, Rousseau would 
have been an auto-da-fe. ‘ Ardent missionaries of atheism,” says 
he, “and very imperious dogmatists, they could not bear without 
anger that upon any point whatever a man should dare to think 
otherwise than themselves.”* Rousseau was worthy to fall a 
martyr to the fanatical egotism of these honey-tongued tyrants. 
His native profound genius overleapt at one bound the narrow 
limits of their doctrine. His heart, no less than his understand- 
ing, forced him to acknowledge that religion, of which they pre- 
sumed to speak irreverently, as the foundation-stone of all morality 
and truth. He perceived at once the fatal results which the dis- 
solute morals, and contempt of every duty and virtue, inculcated 
by the new philosophy, must inevitably produce. He predicted 
to them, at the very moment when they had reached the zenith of 
their success, the epoch when their fame and philosophy should 
be scattered to the winds. Rousseau in fact was in advance of 
his age: he forms the first link of that spiritual philosophy which 
was destined to overthrow the materialism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Philosophers and poets after him combatted materialism, 
but they came in their appointed time: he was before his. From 
this cause, notwithstanding his great genius and good intentions, 
sprung many of his sophisms and errors, as also the envy which 
he excited and the persecution which he suffered and the mis- 
fortunes which persecuted him even to the grave. 

Thrown into the midst of a society of unbelievers, who repu- 
diated the idea of the divine origin of any institution, he discovered 
one day with amazement and terror that not an individual amongst 
them either believed, or felt, or thought like himself. He had 
thus no alternative left him but to fancy himself mad, or to arm 
himself as with “ triple steel” with the faith which, for his mis- 
fortune, he did not possess in full measure. Plato, who himself 
lived in an age of sophists and unbelievers, said, that a man under 
similar circumstances could not be saved without a miracle, and 


that his very virtues would be the means of his destruction,/ 


“ For,” adds he, “ man can ueither become great nor good with- 
out a great and good society to nurture him.”+ But, on the other 
hand, this untimely appearance of Rousseau—the source of his 
errors and misfortunes—makes of his life and memory one of the 
most touching and sublime episodes in the spiritual history of 





* Les Reveries du Promeueur Solitaire. * Plato’s Republic, book viii. 
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man. His eloquent commendation of good morals and of do- 
mestic virtues in an age of philosophical profligacy;—his se- 
cret partiality for religious sentiments when boastful impiety was 
rife ;—his deep reverence for the Gospel and its divine Author 
at the time that the most blasphemous aspersions of Christianity 
teemed around him ;—whilst they show the depth of his intellec- 
tual capacity, have in themselves something pathetic and sublime. 


“, . «+ He kept his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth or change his constant mind, 
Though single —" 





It is as though we heard in a strange country some one just 
voice, pleading for those whom we love in our far distant native 
land. It ought not therefore to excite wonder that, according to 
the testimony of Rousseau himself,* some enlightened members 
of our Established Church, seeing in him the only defender of 
Deism, in the midst of the general Atheism that prevailed 
throughout France, were inclined to consider as a believer, the 
eloquent and persecuted philosopher, the citizen of that Geneva 
whence issued the first reformers of our Church. With his elo- 
quent, nay, according to a modern historian,+ with the most 
eloquent voice ever vouchsafed to a mortal, he pleaded the cause 
of religion and truth; at least of what he sincerely believed to be 
so; and if his voice was like a voice in the empty wilderness, 
as respected his own times, it was not without its effect upon suc- 
ceeding generations. As the tree is judged by its fruit, so let 
Rousseau be judged at least by one of his pupils—Chateaubriand, 
who, whilst wandering in the wild forests of America, found in 
the works of Rousseau not only a solace for his exile, but im- 
bibed from them that deep religious sentiment by which he is 
distinguished above all his countrymen. Many individuals sub- 
sequently rallied around him, and a religious party was formed by 
which alone the destinies of France may perhaps be saved. Vol- 
taire, on the contrary, and his followers, not only wrapt for a quarter 
of a century the whole of Europe in smoke and flame, but trans- 
mitted to posterity a yet greater curse ;—the French literature of 
the present day, well denominated by a critic “ La Littérature Ex- 
travagante;” to which, the human mind has never yet produced 
any thing equally monstrous :— 


** Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d.” 





* Rousseau’s Letter to M. Peyrou, written from England 14th March, 1766. 
+ Horen’s Geschichte der neueren Zeit. 
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The parallel which we intend to draw between a single work of 
of Rousseau, La Nouvelle Heloise, and La Littérature Extrava- 
gante, will best justify the foregoing assertion. It will show what 
a frightful progress in immorality has been made in France since 
the time of Rousseau. 

Whilst the philosophers of Paris, maddened with sophistry, 
were destroying every germ of poetry, Rousseau, concealed in the 
groves of Montmorency, created for himself a world of his own, 
peopling it with beings such as he might have looked for in vain 
in that around him. We have his own account of this genuine 
inspiration of solitude and woods, the more singular as it oc- 
curred in the age of Voltaire’s “ Candide,” in words as glowing 
as those in which any inspired poet ever told his visions. 


** Devoured by the necessity of loving, without ever having been able 
to satisfy it fully, I beheld myself at the threshold of old age, and about 
to die without having yet lived. . ...... . The impossibility of 
finding the beings of my fancy in real life, drove me into the land of chi- 
meras, and seeing no one in existence worthy of my phrensy, I cherished 
it in an ideal world which my creative imagination quickly peopled with 
inhabitants after my own heart. Never did this resource present itself 
at a more fitting time, nor did it ever prove so fertile. In uninterrupted 
ecstasy I drank to intoxication deep draughts of the most exquisite sen- 
timents that ever entered into the heart of man. Forgetting altogether 
the human race, I called up around me a society of perfect beings, as 
celestial by their virtues as by their loveliness,—of friends firm, faithful 
and tender, such as I never found here below. I took such delight in 
thus floating in the empyrean amongst the attractive beings by whom I 
had surrounded myself, that I passed in this manner uncounted hours 
and days, and losing the remembrance of all beside, I had no sooner 
swallowed a hasty meal, than I longed to escape again into my charmed 
groves. 

** I pictured to myself love, friendship, my heart’s two idols, under 
the most enchanting forms. I delighted to invest them with all the 
charms of that sex which had ever been the object of my adoration. I 
supposed two female friends, rather than of the other sex, because, if 
examples of such friendship are more rare, they are also more attractive. 
I endowed them with characters analogous, yet differing ; with counte- 
nances, not perfect, but such as were in accordance with my own taste, 
animated with benevolence and sensibility. I made one dark, the other 
fair; one full of vivacity, the other of gentleness; one firm, the other 
yielding, but in whose weakness there was something so touching, that 
virtue seemed almost to gain by it. To one of them I gave a lover, of 
whom the other was the tender friend, and even somewhat more; but 
I admitted no rivalry, no quarrels, no jealousy, for every ungentle senti- 
ment is painful for me to conceive, and I was unwilling to dim my bril- 
liant picture by aught that degrades nature. 

** Enamoured of my enchanting models, I identified myself as much 
as possible with the lover and friend, but I made him attractive and 
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young, giving him besides the virtues and defects which I was conscious 
that I myself possessed. 

“To find a fitting locality for my characters, I called to mind suc- 
—— all the most beautiful spots I had seen in my travels. At 
length I fixed upon that part of the shores of the lake where my fancy’s 
wish had long since placed my own residence, in the bosom of that 
imaginary happiness to which fate has restricted me. The contrasts, 
the richness and variety of the islands, the magnificence, the majesty of 
the whole, which enchants the senses, stirs the heart, elevates the soul, 


combined to determine me, and [ established at Vevay my youthful 
pupils.”* 


Thus in an age of conventional taste and literary pretension, 
we meet with a work, the inspiration of solitude, delighting its 
author during its composition, who long dwelt in the society of 
the ideal companions he had conjured up; beings not created for 
the world, but to fill up the vacuity of his heart. Even subse- 
quently, when Rousseau had resolved to introduce them to the 
world, he was far from sharing the impatience of modern authors, 
who advertise their novels before they begin to write them. He, 
on the contrary, after he has finished the letters of two lovers at 
the foot of the Alps, copies them again and again, either for 
Madame d’Houdetét or the Princess de Luxembourg, on deli- 
cate satin paper, binds together his sheets with a silken cord of 
divers colours, delays their publication as long as he can, and 
evoys his work, for it is not that of an author by profession. 

o, he has put into it his heart, which he had relieved by telling, 
under the veil of fiction, all the mysterious burning and unsatis- 
fied longings of his soul: thus confirming the old saying, that a 
composition, to be perfect, must be as true as an absolute fact 
with regard to its author, who ought actually to feel what he 
writes. Such was the invariable practice of the modern poet 
Goethe, who never wrote except to deliver his soul of an im- 
perious sentiment. It is of such men that Plato said, they feel 
an irresistible impulse to create, because their soul is pregnant.* 

Accordingly, of all the productions of French literature during 
the last century, this alone seems to have been born with the 
mark of immortality, Strange as it may appear, we are never- 
theless inclined to consider the Nouvelle Heloise as a philoso- 
phical epic of the eighteenth century. Let not the word “ phi- 
losophical” mislead any one. The French novel writers of the 
present day overwhelm us with philosophy by wholesale. Their 
works teem with pseudo-philosophical and pseudo-metaphysical 
speculations about every thing. Even Balzac, the novelist of the 


* Les Confessions, livre ix. + Banquet of Plato, 
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fashionable world, calls his tales, Les Contes Philosophiques ; 
Les Nouveaux Contes Philosophiques, and here and there smuggles 
into them such treatises as, de la philosophie de la debauche ; de 
la philosophie de Vivresse, &c. tis an author’s stratagem, in 
order to sell to his fair readers, under the mask of some pages un- 
intelligible to them, his detestable pictures as the product of his 
deep learning. We will not insult the memory of Rousseau, by 
allowing it to be supposed for a moment that for such a philoso- 
phy we called his work a philosophical epic. The unfortunate 
Jean Jacques was, in fact, one of the deepest thinkers of either 
ancient ov modern times; but he lived in an age when the tree 
of knowledge, instead of its genuine fruits, had produced a sickly 
and monstrous excrescence. Serious theories upon all social 
questions constantly occupied him, and many of those which fer- 
mented in his brain he developed in his novel. St. Preux, 
Wolmar, Lord Edward, even Julia and Clara, philosophize and 
assist him to unravel his system. Without this philosophical 
spirit, his work would not be an epic of the eighteenth century, 
since every epic must be of its own age. Further, should all the 
records of the second part of the last century perish, a faithful 
picture of it would be exhibited in the Nouvelle Heloise. There 
we see the civilization and the corruption of Paris contrasted 
with the poverty and virtue of the Swiss mountaineers; we meet 
there the English carrying about their ennui and their philosophy, 
and we listen to Albion parliamenting in monarchical France 
and fixing the attention of innumerable innovators on the eve of 
a revolution, ll these characteristics should be collected in an 
epic, and we find them in this novel. In short we possess, ema- 
nating from the concluding part of an age which promised no 
poetry, a most poetic composition—an ideal creation, to which 
the author imparted that reality which was so strongly felt and well 
expressed by Byron: 


“ Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affection: but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind's purified beings: ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 
And hallowed it with loveliness ; ‘tis lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound 
And sense and sight of sweetness: here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne.” 


None will ever visit the castle of Clarens 
“ Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep love!” 
without looking there for Julia and Clara, though, as Rousseau 
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observes, they ought not to be sought there. “ The country and 
the people,” says he, “‘ with whom it is covered, never seemed to 
me to have been made for each other.”* 

Of this composition, so important as a work of art, let us now 
consider the moral tendency—the view which the author had in 
publishing it. He starts from the point, that works on morality 
will produce no effect upon the inhabitants of great cities. The 
most virtuous works will only glide over their minds, from which 
one impression ever effaces another, and in which none takes 
deep root. Persons secluded from the world, on the contrary, 
the inhabitants of country places living in their family circle, 
might derive benefit from a well-written book ; the authors there- 
fore of works on morality ought to have these last in view. The 
desire of Rousseau to give to works of imagination such a ten- 
dency, and to exercise thus a salutary influence on public edu- 
cation, shows at once a spirit infinitely at variance with that which 
then prevailed in France. Did he accomplish what he promised ? 
Is his composition to be considered as moral or immoral? This 
is what we are about to examine. 

Let it not be forgotten, that Rousseau lived in France during 


' the eighteenth century. He formed his opinion of the morality 


of the age according to what he saw around him, and in accord- 
ance with that, he estimated the duties of a moralist. If his sys- 
tem was sometimes erroneous, it was not so much his fault as 
that of his age. Hence it was, that he who loudly proclaimed 
that it was a crime to disturb an established creed by imprudent 
inquiries, indulged himself in bold opinions on the dogmas of 
Christianity ; dreading lest the universal impiety both in France 
and other parts of the continent, joined to a false philosophy, 
should wither all religious sentiment in the human heart; and 
deeming, at the same time, that it was allowable to save the root 
of the tree at the expense of its branches. In the same way, the 
melancholy aspect of public morals seemed to urge him to rescue 
at least so much out of them as was most vitally connected with 
the existence of society. 


“* Had Heloise,” says he, “ had nothing to reproach herself for, her 
example would be much less instructive. In times of the greatest cor- 
ruption, people still admire a perfect morality, as this excuses them from 
adopting it as a model of their conduct, and thus at an easy rate, by 
mere idle reading, they satisfy the remnant of their taste for virtue, 
Sublime authors! make your models a little less exalted if you wish to 
see them imitated. To whom do you extol a perfect virtue? Talk to us 
rather of that which may yet be recovered ; perhaps some one may be 
found who will profit by such an example.” 


* Les Confessions, livre iv. 
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Finally, he regrets that he did not live in an age when he must 
have burnt his work.* With this conviction, Rousseau chose for 
the subject of his work, not that virtue which had never parted, 
but that which rising after a fall, makes amends for a fault com- 
mitted in youth, by sacrifices of the heart, of all life, in the strict 
fulfilment of duties. His theme is that passion and crime disturb 
existence, and entail upon it a long series of sufferings and mis- 
fortunes ; after which rest, peace, aud happiness are recovered in 
the bosom of virtue. Rousseau pays, at the expense of the tu- 
mults of stormy passion, a high tribute to the serenity produced 
by a virtuous life. Is there in this a moral sense ? 

The story is simple and so well known that it need not be 
long dwelt on here. The daughter of virtuous parents is seduced 
by a man of inferior condition to her own, and they will not 
sanction their union. The lovers are painted in the most attractive 
colours, and the author tries even to throw the charm of innocence 
over their criminal love, and to find excuses for her in the impru- 
dence of her mother, who had allowed them to associate, in cir- 
cumstances, and in the blindness of passion. Truth and morality, 
however, do not suffer by this attempt, for it is the spectators and 
not the actors themselves who thus look upon the'drama; since 
the maiden feels her degradation and the lover knows that he is a 
vile seducer whom the law may visit with rigorous justice. Their 
peace is gone; they pass through an ordeal of painful trials, 
aggravated yet more by remorse. This is the mere prologue. 
Julia, who is the chief personage, separated from her lover, but 
not from love, at length arrives at the critical moment for her 
happiness—and the novel at the critical point of its morality. 
The first is now to be decided, the second to be made manifest. 
On one side of the misguided Julia stand, virtue, duty, filial piety 
for her father; for the mother, the cause of her daughter’s aber- 
ration, has just died; on the other her faithful and unhappy lover, 
and love with all its allurements, To which side will Julia pass? 
She had been weak, she was degraded, but in the arms of guilt 
she felt her degradation, and therefore did not irrevocably fall a 
victim to it. Lord Edward, the friend of her lover, proposes 
their elopement, and offers a safe and splendid asylum for their 
love. But Julia must then desert her father,—and she refuses 
the offer. Her father urges her to marry a man whom she does 
not love; her heart shrinks; but she complies with the request of 
her parent. The sacrifice appears to her as a just expiation by 
an offending daughter; the just punishment of a guilty child. 

But then comes the wonder. No sooner has Julia broken the 





* Preface to the Nouvelle Heloise. 
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last illusion of love, than what she had viewed as her death-stroke 
becomes a new life to her. In the atmosphere of virtue and of 
the recovered affection of her father, and in the esteem of her 
husband, she feels that she is rising from her degraded state, and 
that she has been born into a new existence. Henceforth the life 
of Julia is like a clear stream emerged for ever from its muddy 
source. A virtuous wife, she confesses to her husband the fault 
of her youth, and gains his entire confidence without diminishing 
his affection; she is a sensible and enlightened mother, an affec- 
tionate daughter, and a woman fond of domestic life. Full of 
religion she lives without a shade of error, and dies a victim to 
her maternal piety; and her very death cures at length her hus- 
band of his false philosophy; he is vanquished by such a life and 
such a death which can be those of a Christian only. 

Is it necessary to say anything more to prove the moral ten- 
dency of such a picture? Unquestionably a woman always 
virtuous would be a more perfect model. The beau-ideal of 
woman is a life pure and transparent in both her conditions of 
maiden and wife. Nospot should be perceptible on that crystal, 
in order that virtue, like a golden suuray, might irradiate the whole 
of its many coloured surface. Such perfection alone constitutes 
that most beautiful of nature’s types which bears the name of 
woman. But descending from this absolute idea to the melan- 
choly exceptions in corrupt society, it must be conceived that it 
was a good thought of the philosopher to exhibit a picture of 
suffering in crime, and of peace by a return to virtue. The 
utmost extent of palliation that we offer for Rousseau’s tale is, 
that it was the work of a dark moral period, and that he painted 
a woman rather better than women then were, and certainly better 
than the monstrous school now. ‘The structure of such a story 
in England would necessarily involve its exclusion, since a higher 
morality precludes his Julia from interest, and his own depravities 
would assuredly at present banish the author from the pale of 
civilization—depravities of the most heartless character, though 
of course countenanced by that frightful school into which Rous- 
seau had entered unaware of its exact tendency: under their in- 
struction, for example, his children were systematically placed one 
after the other in the Enfans Trouvés. And though La Nouvelle 
Heloise possess their sickly sentimentality, yet “The Confes- 
sions” contain scenes of the most revolting debauchery of the 
school of Candide openly expressed; and to them may be traced 
in a degree the naif modern school, who say any thing and speak 
of doing any thing without disguise. No doubt the sentimental 
Rousseau would have shuddered at the depravity of his literary 
as well as physical offspring, but it does not rid him of their 
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parentage, any more than Sin’s deformity precludes her relation 
to Satan. 

The principal objection usually made to the Nouvelle Heloise 
is, that the first part of it may do more harm than the second can 
do good. If it be so, this is not the author’s fault. If in the 
first part he has shown passion and its follies in the most favour- 
able form, he has also painted in yet more attractive colours virtue 
and happiness, derived from the strict fulfilment of duties and the 
charms of a retired and respectable life. With perfect good 
faith he has imparted the richness of his talent to both sides of 
his picture. . The question therefore seems to be, is it good for 
young people to read novels at all? and this question has been 
long since answered in the negative. A work of passion, com- 
posed with a purely moral view, does not suit youthful minds yet 
untried by experience. Besides the unfavourable influence which 
all novels may be suspected of exercising over the soft minds of 
the young, is it fair to overcast with gloom their light hearts and 
to convulse them with storms unsuited to their age? No one 
knew better the mischief of this than Rousseau, who said too 
that “ La fille chaste n'a jamais lu des romans ;” and the very 
title of his novel, and his preface to it, are proof sufficient that he 
never intended it for a work on education for the young. But 
when the question is no longer, whether it be proper to read 
novels, but whether all novels without exception shall be read, it 
is then desirable to distinguish between the monstrous composi- 
tions of the present day and this of Rousseau, which being run 
through rather than read, or read by young people, may give cause 
for scandal; but which being read by persons of matured judg- 
ment will stand the test for morality, and rank with the works 
described by Julia herself. ‘ I know not,” says she, “ of any ; 
other mode of appreciating the books I read, than of observing | 
the state of mind into which they bring me; and I cannot imagine 
what kind of merit a work can possess if it does not inspire its 
readers with the love of what is good.” 

Now having once more awakened the eloquent voice of Rous~ 
seau, it may be well to point out the difference between the reform 
of which he dreamed, and of that preached by the French writers 
of the present day. A bold Utopist of the eighteenth century, he 
saw corruption of morals only in the capital amongst the higher 
classes and the philosophers. He wished therefore to limit it to 
these cankered members of society, and to preserve to the classes 
not yet deprived of moral worth and of faith the possession of 
their treasure: to teach them not to aspire to the follies and 
dazzling misery of those placed in higher stations : to make them 
acquainted with their own dignity and happiness. ‘This was what 
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he sought to express by his exaggerated phrase of returning to 
the state of nature. Between the position he assumed and that 
of the present reformers, there lies an impassable gulf. The 
Jacobins soon found out this, and the remains of Rousseau, placed 
in the Pantheon by the revolutionists, were cast out from it as 
those of an aristocrat. The evil, however, went on increasing ; 
and the wrecks of morals, upon which he built his Utopia, are 
now exposed to the battering engine of the Littéruture Extrava- 
gante. As he made use of a novel as a popular means by which 
to recommend the worth of social duties and conjugal fidelity, so 
the moralists and philosophers of the present day have also chosen 
the same form to bring the same objects into universal contempt, 
as irrational and incompatible with the liberty of man. This is 
the beginning and the end—the fundamental idea of the so justly 
called Littérature Extravagante, or Mad Literature. In fact, 
Rousseau with his sermons on social duties and conjugal virtue, 
which he considered as the pillars of human society, would be 
now regarded as a Rococo of the first order, the appellation given 
to whatever does not chime in with the present fashionable notions ; 
which last, in their turn, have received the apt name of “ décousu.” 
Will it be admitted for a moment that any society can possibly 
endure of which the members do not acknowledge any kind of 
duty? Or by what ingenuity will it be proved that society can be 
benefited by the banishment of those high principles by which 
man’s actions are subjected to the immutable laws of morality, 
by which alone deep wounds may be healed and reconciliation be 
effected between those who have injured each other during the 
course of life ? 

One beautiful episode in the Nouvelle Heloise is that of the 
intimate friendly intercourse in the castle of Clarens between 
the lover of Julia and the old baron, her father. St. Preux has 
not forgotten that it was the baron who deprived him of his be- 
loved Julia, and who gave her to Wolmar. Nevertheless his first 
grief being subdued, he lives friendly with him, has indulgence 
for his prejudices, and respect for his years. Let us now sup- 
pose the same subject treated by a modern French novelist. 
What a vast field would have been open to him for showing that 
hatred and revenge are exalted virtues—the imperative duties of 
every man who knows how to respect himself. With what con- 
tempt would the age of the old man be assailed! What decla- 
mation should we hear against aristocracy! We should behold 
the mad St. Preux with the rage of a lion, of a tiger, of a hyena, 
rail against the father of Julia, plunge a poniard in his heart, 
and trample him under his feet. Or he might probably restrain 
himself for a time, feign oblivion, and then we should hear of 
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his sleepless nights spent in holding councils with himself by what 
means he might most effectually wound the old man’s heart. 
Perhaps he would take a fancy to punish him in his paternal af- 
fection by murdering before his eyes his daughter, and his own 
once beloved one. After all, this would be nothing extraordinary, 
for in the Lattérature Extravagante we have met with yet more 
ingenious contrivances. According to the doctrines of this 
school it would seem that all the sacred duties of man must be 
reduced to the two extremes of love and hatred. 

The subject of modern novels is not, as with Rousseau, the 
weakness of a young inexperienced girl, for this would not 
excite any interest. ‘Their writers look for something more at 
war with morality and decency. Madame Sophie Gay’s novel 
“‘ Un Mariage de l Empire,” for instance, is generally considered 
quite an innocent book, yet the following are its incidents. A 
rich young heiress is compelled by Napoleon, i in pursuance of 
his “ systéme de fusion,” to marry an officer in the army, the scion 
of anoble family. Owing to the French custom, which dispenses 
with the necessity of young ladies, educated in convents or in a 
public institution, becoming previously acquainted with their des- 
tined husbands, who are chosen by the parents (in the present 
case by the emperor), there is nothing new in the couple in ques- 
tion knowing nothing of each other before their marriage; but 
that which is new, and entirely the invention of Madame Gay, 
is, that they remain strangers even after it. Nevertheless they 
love each other, though owing to some odd circumstances, they 
cannot come to a mutual understanding. ‘They quarrel in con- 
sequence without any apparent cause, and the young wife carries 
her ill humour (la bouderie et le dépit) so far that she allows 
herself to have a child by the friend of her husband. Strange 
to say, this remarkable couple are soon after reconciled, and the 
child of the friend is adopted by the injured husband. Some 
slight reminiscences however disturb the heroine, but fortunately 
the child dies, and thus nothing remains (in the opinion of the 
authoress) to prevent her from being considered as a pattern 
wife and a most virtuous woman.* 

But the task of advocating the absolute emancipation of 
woman from all moral and social obligations, and the destruction 
of the marriage tie, has devolved upon Madame Dudevant, the 
well known George Sand. The heroines of her novels, Indiana, 


* It would seem at first that this novel is but another edition of La Nouvelle He- 
loise. They differ, however, widely. Heloise balf-mad, passion ‘‘ begone,” failed be- 
fore marriage, and repented for it during the remainder of her life ; whilst the other 
heroine sins from ill-humour, and feels quite easy about it, being in addition a married 
woman, 
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Rose and Blanche, are yet but poor samples of this theme in com- 
parison with her Lelia, The two leading characters of this 
novel are, Lelia herself, a woman placed on the lowest degree of 
the social hierarchy, and Trenmor, a gambler by profession, who 
having been convicted of fraud and condemned to the gallies, is 
again at large after having undergone the punishment. It is im- 
possible to read without supreme disgust their disquisitions upon 
social questions of the highest importance. ‘Two of the most 
degraded members of society, and outcasts from it, they succes- 
sively attack every one of its laws, all of which they have them- 
selves violated. Aun openly avowed hostility to marriage, borne 
out by a divorce from her husband, the adoption of male attire,a 
cigar in her mouth, a whip in ber hand, and her conversation with 
young men carried on in the familiar terms of tu and George, have 
invested the talent of Madame Dudevant with a kind of apodectical 
authority, and given to her works a moral political cast. Accord- 
ing to her system some violent passion .usually seizes upon mar- 
ried women, very frequently mothers of a family. When her 
first youth has passed away, and her children are growing up, the 
superannuated heroine begins to perceive that maternal affection 
is not sufficient for her. She therefore sets about looking for 
the ideal of her soul, and has usually little trouble in finding it. 
Then begins a struggle, but not with a sense of duty, not with 
attachment to husband and children, not in the least!—but a 
struggle with society, because a Mariette has happened to marry a 
respectable man, and not a pro/etaire or an adventurer, who 
alone knows how to love. From Madame Dudevant’s writings 
it would appear that if the institution of marriage be permitted 
to exist at all, society should contrive a kind of noviciate from 
which it would be permitted to withdraw,—several probatory 
degrees of marriage. Other authors, as Bibliophile in his novel, 
Vertu et Temperament, try to prove that a chaste woman is na- 
turally bad, but that a dissolute one must necessarily possess a 
tender heart and the most exalted sentiments. Bibliophile how- 
ever has accidentally committed a strange inconsistency. The 
lover of one of these tender-hearted personages cannot bear her 
noble actions and blows out his brains in consequence; but it is 
only fair to state on the other hand, that the author represents the 
young man as not a genuine jeune France, but as a man behind 
his age (stattonaire), im short a rococo. 

The playwright Scribe labours to prove that in order to enjoy 
peace and happiness at home, a man must have an unfaithful wife, 
otherwise quarrels and ill humour will embitter every hour. But 
the most frightfully important part of all this is, that these cynic 
jests and obscene pictures are so many conclusions derived from 
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the doctrine of the equality of man and woman, Not only have 
clubs been established, having this as their watch-word, and not 
only do popular novelists boast of advocating this reform as an act 
of justice, but they even find amongst the misguided public many 
to applaud them. ‘The controversy is carried on in the name of 
reason, and who would be willing to contradict what is brought 
forward as reasonable, Whilst this war for the pretended reha- 
bilitation of woman is carried on, the novel writers have found 
out that in a certain state of civilization many shameful actions 
do not bring dishonour upon men, and have hence come to the 
conclusion that the same holds good with regard to women. But 
logic and reason are by no means one and the same thing, and 
nothing can better prove this than the consequences drawn from 
the principle of the equality of man and woman, which conse- 
quences are, for the most part, only so many satires upon reason. 
This doctrine of theirs by equalizing only degrades both. With 
regard to shame, for instance ; there are some emotions, as timidity, 
which are disgraceful in man but not so in women, and vice versd. 
It may be more justly affirmed that, as in many other things, 
there should exist an equilibrium, but not an equality, between 
the sexes. The desire on the part of woman to enjoy the rights 
of man, is as rational as it would be for man to wish to acquire 
all feminine charms, Providence has bestowed its gifts impar- 
tially on both sexes, but has granted to each different qualities. 
Besides, Christianity nearly two thousand years ago, secured to 
woman as much social equality as is compatible with her destiny ; 
to go beyond this is an unreasonable attempt, and pregnant with 
evil. The self-styled emancipators of woman, the asserters of 
her rights, whether male or female, will accomplish nothing be- 
yond reducing that beautiful creation of maiden, wife, and 
mother, to a mere impure being. ‘The French novels of the 
present day are but narrations of the metamorphosis of woman 
into that vile type; representing, as it were, a second fall of Eve 
from tasting a new fruit of knowledge. Warning and animad- 
versions on these French doctrines are the more called for at 
present, inasmuch as the contagion has already begun to spread 
amongst ourselves. In addition to Mr. Owen’s mad theories, fe- 
male authors have also raised their voices; some demanding for 
women equal political rights with men; others trying to prove, 
not the equality of woman to man, but her superiority to him, 
and setting forth how she has been invariably oppressed by him. 
Some too come forward to teach woman her mission, of which, it 
is to be concluded, she has known nothing up to the present day, 
Learned authors, beware of what you are about; you are per- 
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\ haps unconscious that your voices may be as tempting unto evi. 

| as that of the first seducer of our parents. ritis sicut Deus. 
The fatal influence of such a low standard of morality may be 

| best exemplified by the works of Victor Hugo. His “ Crom- 
well” and ‘* Hernani,” dramas of considerable merit, deserve to 
be excepted from the Littérature Extravagante, but not so his 
drama of Marion Delorme, and all his subsequent compositions. 

Victor Hugo, a poet, is at the same time a theorist, and he has 
made up a particular system for himself, which, not relying on ! 
the sagacity of his readers to discover, he has developed in the 

| prefaces to his dramatic works. He says plainly that the surest 

way of producing dramatic effect consists in mixing up with 

} physical or moral deformity, no matter how great, abominable 

1 and vile, some pure and sublime sentiment, and the result of this 

1 contrast will be the making such physical or moral deformity ap- 

pear interesting, touching, nay almost lovely. In accordance 

1 with this theory Marion Delorme, a degraded woman, appears 

it on the stage purified by a bit of love; “ the author,” these are 
1 his own words, “ will not bring Marion Delorme upon the stage 
without purifymg the courtesan with a little love.”* 
i The horrid dwarf Triboulet, a court jester and the minister to 
the king’s profligacy, is the model of a good father. The abomi- 
nable Lucretia Borgia is the affectionate mother of a son born of 
incest. His three dramas, Marion Delorme, Le Roi s’amuse, and 
Lucrece Borgia, were composed expressly to develope this theory, 
of which to speak in the most moderate terms, it can only be 
said that it is the theory of a quack rather than of a poet. He 
degrades all the sentiments which ought to remain for ever sacred, ) 
| I and violates all sympathies both of nature and reason. He strives 
to beautify what is deformed, and seeks out with the utmost in- 
dustry the least appropriate and the least expected means of de- 

ceiving the public into making common cause with crime, and | 

this is, in fact, the cardinal sin of the extravagant school. 
Whilst Victor Hugo was endeavouring to discover some new 

secret of art, which only ended in bringing forth a monster, a | 

powerful rival to him arose in the person of A. Dumas. The 

latter also, like V. Hugo, began his career better than he has con- 

tinued it, as if the French atmosphere at present were poisonous 

to talent, rendering dizzy every brain. His first drama, Henri IIL, 

is full of truth and beauty, for which it is vain to look in his 

subsequent compositions. “ La Tour de Nes/e” is full of exag- 











* « Tauteur ne mettra pas Marion Delorme sur la scéne sans purifier la courtisanne 
avec un peu d’amour.” 
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gerated horrors ; and in his pieces, Antony, Angela, Thereza, and 
Richard D’ Arlington, rape, incest, and murder, are the every-day 
occupations of the crowds that frequent the boulevards of Paris 
and the saloons, Had these two men, with their superior talents, 
followed a right course, they might have ruled the spirit of their 
age. But they chose rather to become its slaves. Their servility 
is conspicuous in all their works. When, for instance, V. Hugo 
declares to an applauding audience, “ that the Countess of 
Shrewsbury” has the honour to marry a workman, not because he 
is an honest man, or a skilful mechanic, but merely because he is 
a workman, it must be confessed that no courtier ever more un- 
blushingly flattered his master. Their sole aim seems to be to 
invent continually new modes of flattering the public ; it is with 
the view of pleasing the public that they blacken all the former 
history of their nation, at the same time that they represent this 
same public and the whole present generation as inflamed with 
some mad fury and shameless cynicism, and tormented as with so 
many ulcers in its social organization—by perjury in marriage, 
adultery, incest, desertion of children, &c. Can there be, in 
fact, any natural sympathy between society in a certain state and 
deformity and crime? For the honour of man we would rather 
think that this is but the aberration of these two misguided minds. 

Whilst V. Hugo and Dumas drag upon the stage all the tur- 
pitude they can rake up from the ancient history of France, Paul 
Lacroix, under the pseudo name of Bibliophile Jacob, does the 
same in his historical novels,as La Danse Macabre, La Loi des 
Ribaud, &c. Like his predecessors forty years ago, Bibliophile 
during this reign of literary terrorism may be said to guillotine all 
the history of ancient France. He tears from the grave the mis- 
fortunes, the prejudices, the ignorance, every loathsome detail of 
the life of a wretched people; all the deformities of kings and 
princes, and triumphantly sets them before the eyes of the public, 
as by way of apology for the past having been repudiated and 
covered with ignominy. It would seem that of the various de- 
partments of political radicalism, which the French authors have 
seized upon, Bibliophile had appropriated that of calumniating 
to the people the ancient institutions of his country, affecting to 
paint them with all the accuracy and minuteness of an antiqua- 
rian ; whilst at the same time vo pictures can be more at variance 
with historical truth than are his. 

Amongst the French novelists there is one class who especially 
affect nautical subjects. The boundless ocean and not the ever- 
trodden land is with them the theatre of new and unheard-of 
horrors and of tragic incidents. Eugene Sue holds the trident of 
Littérature Extravagante, and one example will suffice to show the 
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measure of his talent. In his novel, entitled ‘‘ La Salamandre,” 
he has conceived a strange character in the person of M. de 
Schaftie. This hero is a kind of Satan whose mission seems to 
be that of tormenting all that come within his reach, and for this 
purpose is happily gifted with an iron will for whatever is evil. 
Neither pain nor misfortunes can make any impression upon him ; 
neither innocence nor virtue have power to influence him. When 
La Salamandre has been wrecked, and the unhappy victims of 
hunger devour each other, M. de Schaffie, acting upon a syste- 
matic desire of wreaking his vengeance on the human race, looks 
coolly on amid the terrors of a stormy sea, whilst a son feeds on 
the limbs of his father, a sailor murders his comrade in order to 
eat his flesh, until at length they sink in the boiling abyss ; al- 
though at the very time he is possessed of the means whereby to 
satisfy their cravings for food. Thus has M. E, Sue outdone both 
the shipwreck of Byron and Dante’s celebrated death of Ugolino. 
The Littérature Extravagante canalso boast of its Quintilianin the 
person of M. Jules Janin, the judge, from whose sentence there is 
no appeal, of many thousand dramas, folies and novels. As a 
consistent system of any kind is not @ (ordre du jour in French 
literature, Jules Janin, himself the author of some curious tales, as, 
for instance, “ A Donkey killed and a Woman guillotined,” “Sold 
Retail,” &c., occasionally appears as the censurer of the extra- 
vagant school, though he powerfully contributes to support it by 
his criticisms of its products. Thus not long since, he passed an 
enthusiastic eulogium on a tale by a young author, which de- 
scribes the ennui and regrets of a man imprisoned by Napoleon, 
and who discovers through the grating of his dungeon a flower 
growing in the midst of a paved court-yard, Having no object 
wherewith to occupy his heart, he is smitten with a violent pas- 
sion for the flower; curses the winter which withers it; calls on 
the spring to revive it; in short, faute de mieux, he becomes its 
empassioned and devoted lover. In giving an account of this 
phenomenon of sentimentality, M. Jules Janin congratulates him- 
self that the madness of literary terrorism is passing away, and 
that young authors are returning to true sentiment and to the 
pourtraying of what is real. This avowal deserves attention, for it 
proves better than any thing else, how far the judgment of the critic 
must have been distorted by the horrors of the Littérature Extra- 
vagante for him to consider such sickening sentimentality as a 
true and moral sentiment. 
Simultaneously with this commendation of genuine sentiment 
M. Jules Janin gave to the world his celebrated novel “ Un Coeur 
our deux Amours.” We shall cite some of its contents because 
it is desirable that our readers should know to what a pitch of ex- 
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cellence in composition the first critic of France has been able to 
elevate himself; he who asserts that he has thoroughly learned all 
the mysteries of his art. ‘The story is as follows: During the 
time that the Siamese twins were exhibited in Paris, the author 
went frequently to see that extraordinary phenomenon, the caprice 
or fortuitous mistake of nature. Amongst the numerous visitors 
was a young man of sad and pensive demeanour, and of handsome 
face and figure, whom the terrible condition of the two brothers 
thus grown together seemed to fill with painful sensations; and 
who whilst predicting to them an early death, sought to console 
them with the sweet hope of being united to two sisters in the 
same predicament who had gone before to heaven. ‘The melan- 
choly of the young man, and the bitter recollections by which he 
seemed to be oppressed, made a strong impression on our author ; 
he contrived to become acquainted with him, and the narration of 
the latter constitutes the whole of Jules Janin’s strange tale. 
Don Martinez Juan Rodriguez Scribbler, a Spanish grandee of 
the first class (this was the name of the young man), inquired of 
our author the cause of his impertinent curiosity and desire to 
hear a tale full of strong and horrible facts. “ Ah if you knew,” 
replies the author, “ what horrible events we constantly hear of, 
what strange improbabilities are told to us for truth, what de- 
scriptions are sent to us of women branded on the forehead, or 
immured alive by their jealous husbands, in short what monstrous 
imaginings we now see and read; you would perhaps not refuse 
to gratify me with an authentic tale, however extraordinary or 
dreadful.” ‘Then after mentioning some of the leading characters 
and incidents in the novels of Balzac, M. Jules Janin pronounces 
an anathema against them, as improbable and untrue: let us now 
see how he has avoided in his tale the faults which he proscribes, 
The Spaniard proceeds to relate, that in a certain provincial 
town in France, he happened to be present at the sale of some 
fine and rare wild beasts, such as hyenas, lions, tigers, &c. When 
the sale of the beasts was concluded, the seller brought forward 
two young girls between twelve and fifteen years of age, poor and 
sickly, and in rags that scarcely covered them. These two un- 
happy beings were bargained for as if they had been tigers or 
hyenas, when the irritated Spaniard run up the price and bought 
them. He then first became aware that these two creatures were ~ 
united and made up only one person. Having restored them to 
health, he had them baptized, giving them the names of Anna 
and Louisa, the same which had been bome by his mother. He 
acted as a father to them, and the poor children repaid him with 
affection and true piety. Owing to some mysterious cause these 
two beings always felt alike; both suffered grief or partook of 
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joy together. In course of time they accidentally came in contact 
with their former owner, and this circumstance recalling to their 
minds their past misery, powerfully affected them. In order to 
remove them from the vicinity of a man whose presence awakened 
in them such painful recollections, and to change the scene alto- 
gether, the Spaniard carried them to Italy. 

There Avna and Louisa devoted themselves with renewed 
eagerness to study, and their progress was astonishing. Although 
so closely united in body, their faces were dissimilar; the expres- 
sion of their countenances were at variance; the outline of their 
features wholly different. Anna was fair, Louisa had raven hair. 
Their moral dispositions were no less diverse: Anna liked calm- 
ness and sentiment, and took delight in verses of a sweet and 
tender character; whilst Louisa admired the stormy days of re- 
volution, the striking features of the new school of literature, 
and was charmed by « enterprises marked by enthusiasm and au- 
dacity. When they read Don Quixote, Anna laughed whilst 
Louisa pitied the knight of the rueful countenance. “In their re- 
ligious opinions, Anna believed with the resignation of a Christian, 
Louisa was sceptical. ‘Their studies went on rapidly: in a short 
time they rendered themselves thoroughly acquainted with his- 
tory, literature, the fine arts, and philosophy in all its branches. 
In short, whatever they applied themselves to, their minds seemed 
at once to absorb: they knew it from beginning to end; they ex- 
hausted it to its very source. What philosophical discourses does 
not our author put into the mouth of these unhappy creatures ! 
What pseudo-profound inquiries @ a Jules Janin, full of sarcastic 
smiles of light scorn, of ingenious comparisons, are they not made 
to exhibit! 

During this narration, the author indulges himself in his known 
garrulity ; he describes the Divina Comedia of Dante, discourses 
of Italy, is enchanted with the odes of Horace, and puts them in 
the lips of the helpless Anna and Louisa. 

The two poor sisters having read and learned everything, begin 
to feel an intolerable satiety and ennui. The Spaniard wished to 
check them in their career of acquirement, which whilst it seemed 
to have no distinct object, was destroying their peculiar organi- 
zation. But Louisa, fa femme forte, wondering how that which 
they knew, could be called learning, replied to him; “ These 
miserable rags of opinion, which we gather as children pick up 
the pieces of a broken toy, do you call these learning ?” 

One day seeing Louisa amusing herself with a flower and 
Anna wrapt in the contemplation of the heavens, he asked the 
former what she was doing with that flower? “ I contemplate 
the constitution of the heavens,” said Louisa; “ And I,” replied 
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the other, on being similarly questioned as to her occupation— 
“am amusing myself with botany.” The Spaniard was lost in 
wonder and admiration at this double creative power of mind, at 
their faculty of seeing all at once, and at their common cianal- 
taneous analysis, of subjects so sublime as astronomy and so 
complicated as the science of plants. 

The Spaniard was relieved from his perplexing situation by 
the suggestion of a Russian prince residing im Italy, who advised 
him to distraire the sisters by introducing them into the bustle of 
the world, by taking them to balls, by awakening in them the 
seductive idea of pleasing others, by interesting them with the 
novelty of society, and finally by the all- powerful charm of love. 
In furtherance of this i ingenious plan the prince gave a magnifi- 
cent ball, where the infinite variety of costumes, faces and features 
of foreigners from all parts visiting Italy, the pomp displayed by 
the wealthy prince, the attractive appearance of the young 
people of both sexes assembled there, rendered this féte one of 
the most splendid which the fashionable and uniform sky of Italy 
ever covered, as with a panoply of gold and pearls. Anna and 
Louisa drew the eyes of all present upon them—no wonder—and 
the affair ended by the prince falling in love with the former, and 
the Spaniard with the latter. Now came the puzzle. How was 
the limit to be marked, where the sentiment of the one was to 
terminate and that of the other to begin? How was the indi- 
viduality of the one to be separated from that of the other? For 
no sooner does one of the lovers declare his passion to one sister, 
than the other is attained by the same shaft. ‘Thence arises jea- 
lousy, an intolerable, terrible jealousy. The lovers unable to 
endure so extraordinary a situation, quarrel and fight a duel. 
The Spaniard is wounded and falls, upon which the prince takes 
flight. The Spaniard being thus left without a rival, after a lin- 
gering recovery devotes all his love to Louisa, and the unhappy 
Anna isolates herself from her sister, though by what means the 
author has not thought proper to inform us. Her individuality 
fortunately ceases to communicate with that of her sister, just at 
the very moment the Spaniard would have it so, but she 1s con- 
sumed by a lonely love, is desolate, forsaken, and her strength 
gradually fails. At length when her illness has reached its height, 
it communicates itself to her sister, and they both expire in the 
arms of the Spaniard. It is true, that the celebrated Dupuy- 
tren—God knows how he got there—had proposed the separation 
of Louisa from her sister, but the Spaniard chose rather to see 
them die together, than to take advantage of the life of one of 
them. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more flimsy composition 
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than this production of the Quintilian of the Littérature Extra- 
vagante. What are those pseudo-discussions of Anna and Louisa 
about botany and astronomy, Dante and Horace, but the most 
manifest counterfeits? And in keeping with the philosophy is 
the whole story—the love of two men for the two halves of an 
unfortunate monster ; the jealousy of the lovers, and the crowning 
conclusion by the Spaniard refusing to acquiesce in the sepa- 
ration. It would appear as if Jules Janiu had written this in 
mockery of the good sense and moral feeling of his readers; or 
it may perhaps be more proper to say, that the living French 
authors have so undermined all good sense, that they themselves, 
in perfect good faith, offer, as something profound and wise, an 
absurd fiction without a single sound thought or truth in it, 
whilst the deluded public entirely partakes their opinion. 

If more were needed to justify our censure of the Littérature 
Extravagante, we could multiply similar extracts almost without 
end, not excepting from our quotations even Balsac himself. 
Indeed, ‘‘ La Fille aux Yeux d’Or’” of this author, one of the tales 
in his celebrated ‘* Histoire des ‘Treize,” is one of the most obscene 
and immoral productions that ever came before the public. 
Balsac in general is the novelist of the boudoir, and he most 
usually describes the intrigues of the fashionable world, particu- 
larly that of Paris. In this respect he stands quite apart, and 
enjoys a greater degree of popularity than any of his brethren. 
Whilst they make excursions either into history, or extravagant 
poetry, in political, moral or religious speculations, Balsac keeps 
the ground accessible to all, namely, that of domestic gossip (/a 
chronique scandaleuse), and_ successfully cultivates this kind of 
novel, the most popular in France. In accordance with the 
recent political changes of his country, he introduces now and 
then into his novels, persons of the lowest rank, seasons his tales 
with liberal and philosophical discourses, and spares neither blood 
nor license, whilst at the same time he always paints the refined 
society of saloons, adventures of the ball and promenade, and 
keeps his readers constantly in the midst of that company to 
which they are pleased to look up as to a model of bon ton, and 
of the highest civilization, It is therefore considered as essential 
to good breeding and a mark of fashion, to be either in ecstasy 
about the firmness, or in sadness over the fall of some heroine of 
the Contes bruns, or the Contes drolaliques, and to be well ac- 
quainted with Madame de Bauseant, the Baroness Musingen, 
Lady Brandon, the Princess de Langlais, Messrs. de Monniveaux, 
Ban, Guerroles, Rastignac, Henri de Marsay, and others of the 
notorious company of the “ Histoire des Treize.” It would take 
too much time to review all the works of Balsac, for their number 
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is great; but it is easy to appreciate their tendency, as all have 
been written under the influence of one ruling idea. ‘They pre- 
sent in fact the very essence of that corrupt society, which seeks 
only for sensual pleasures—a society from which all generous 
sentiments have been driven out, and over which egotism hovers 
like the angel of death, pouring, from its baleful cornucopia, 
scepticism, infidelity, and moral degradation. 

From many French authors we have selected only such as 
differ very much from each other, in order the more easily to 
present a view at once of the monstrosities respectively invented 
by them, and concentrated in the wild and intricate region of the 
Littérature Evtravagante. These leading authors may be con- 
sidered as so many sorcerers, each of whom sends forth a par- 
ticular cloud over the intellectual horizon of his country, and 
spreads there a different kind of contagion. No wonder there- 
fore that a union of so many clouds spreads over France a 
*¢ palpable obscure,” and that the combination of so many poisons 
produces so much phrensy. On all sides dark spectres are 
rising ; satiety of life, hostility towards society, and a desire to 
destroy all sacred ties. 

There have been already many youthful victims, who having 
learned from the novels of Sue, Hugo and others, how heavy a 
burthen is life in the midst of a heartless society, and how easy 
and sublime it is to throw off the load when it becomes intoler- 
able, have destroyed themselves with a strange and melancholy 
cruelty, varying and as it were, poetizing their modes of self-de- 
struction. Some have suffocated themselves with the fumes of 
charcoal; others have poisoned themselves with prussic acid ; 
whilst some have thrown themselves from the steeple of Notre 
Dame de Paris, as if to point to the source whence they drew 
their desperate resolution. Others have recorded in writing their 
sufferings up to the last moment, and the operation of the char- 
coal on their frames ; ; and whilst initiating the public in their last 
struggle of life, seemed to wish to acquaint it with the horrible 
results of their terrific aberration, ‘These experiments on the 
most tender members of the social body, give cause for serious 
reflection; the operation of the poison has as yet manifested 


itself on the epidermis alone, but it is sinking every day deeper 
and deeper into the system. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Histoire des Rois et des Ducs de Bretagne. Par 
Mons. De Roujoux. Paris. 1828—9. 4 vols. 8vo. 


2. Memoires de Académie Celtique. Paris. 1807—10. 6 tom. 


3. Mélanges sur les Langues, Dialectes, et Patois. Par Bottin. 
8vo. Paris, 1831. 


THERE is within a few hours’ sail of the south-western coast of 
England a part of the kingdom of France, the history of which 
is most closely interwoven with much that is deeply interesting 
in our own. It abounds with scenery of the most beautiful, as 
well as of the grandest kind.* Its southern division contains a 
people primitive, and therefore most curious in their customs ; 
who do not speak the language of France in general, but one 
of the most ancient in Europe. Its antiquities, Celtic and 
Druidical, both in extent and number, are such as no other 
country can boast. Its churches contain specimens of archi- 
tecture, equal in beauty to those of its sister province, Normandy. 
The remains of its feudal fastnesses are of such grandeur and 
magnificence as to astonish all who behold them, ‘The wars, to 
preserve its freedom, gave rise to deeds of heroism, rarely if ever 
surpassed, Its history presents to our notice facts as full of 
interest as ever fiction feigned; and it numbers among its war- 
riors some of the greatest names in the records of France. And 
yet, notwithstanding these strong claims to our notice, if we 
speak of the subject, even to a tolerably well-informed English- 
man, he knows but little either of the past or present condition 
of Britanny or the Bretons.+ What is the reason of this neglect 
we know not, but such is the fact. We shall now proceed to 
prove to our readers that this eulogy upon Britanny is not unde- 
served, and we have no doubt that they will not regret that the sub- 
ject should again be placed before them. In our second number 
we very briefly noticed the History of Britanny by Mons. Daru; 
we shall in this article enter a little more at large upon the same 
subject, and shall touch upon some other points which could not 
with propriety have been introduced there. 

The Breton historians are extremely anxious to satisfy them- 
selves, and to prove satisfactorily to their readers, that their pro- 
vince was for a very long time perfectly independent of the crown 
of France; and that even for some centuries before its incorpo- 


* The neighbourhood of Clisson may be selected as a specimen of the former, 
while Concarneau and Douaruenez are unrivalled for wildness and sublimity. 

+ Mr. Trollope has lately published his Travels in Britanny, but as that gentleman 
visited the province neither as antiquary nor historian, his book possesses but few 
charms. He missed indeed the places which were most worth seeing, and if he chanced 
to be where the historical associations were of great interest, he was either ignorant of 
them, or deemed them not worth notice. 
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ration with that kmgdom by the marriage of Anne of Britanny 
with Charles VIII., the homage which its dukes paid to the 
reigning king of France was more of a nominal than of a real 
character. ‘This is no doubt true im the history of Britanny 
before the power of France became concentrated and settled. At 
that time powerful dukes, like those of Burgundy and Britanny, 
might laugh at the pretence of any real submission to their 
suzerain, though for political purposes they deemed it necessary 
to go through the form of doing homage for their territories, 
Like a feudal baron in the early parts of our own history, who 
did service indeed to the king, while he was fully conscious that 
whenever he pleased he could set his sovereign’s power at de- 
fiance. So in the history of Britanny, we find that not only the 
nobles, but the clergy set at nought the authority of the duke, 
who was frequently obliged to make concessions; while he, in 
his turn, acted without any regard either to the wishes or the 
commands of the king. 

The first account which we have of any intention on the part 
of the Bretons to put themselves under the power of the French, 
was in the reign of Clovis ; when the inhabitants of Nantes and 
its neighbourhood, and the western part of the province, anxious 
to protect themselves against the constant incursions from the 
north, proposed an alliance. ‘This was eagerly entered into by 
the French, who indeed, according to Lobineau, in his /distoire 
de Bretagne, made the first advances towards a union. The 
feeble remains of the Roman garrisons also surrendered them- 
selves, stipulating only that they should be allowed to keep their 
own arms, their standards, their peculiar discipline, and that in 
battle they were to adhere to their own mode of fighting. This 
union was of a very uncertain and partial character; for in the 
reign of Childebert, who endeavoured to exercise some authority 
over the chiefs of Britanny, we find that they denied his power 
and refused him any allegiance. The state of the province in the 
middle of the sixth century may be easily deduced from the fol- 
lowing portion of its history: Britanny had been divided between 
the five sons of Hoel, or rather we should say, between three sons, 
as two of them had entered upon a religious life. Canao, the 
eldest, had Rennes and the country northward to the sea, 
Waroch had the Comté de Vennes; and West Britanny was di- 
vided between Macliau and Budic. Canao* had already killed 
three of his brothers, and had seized on Macliau, an ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, and had confined him in prison, fully de- 


* This Canao, from having destroyed several wives, is supposed to be the original 
Blue Beard. Part of a tower, the only remain of his chateau, near Nantes, is still 
called Blue Beard’s Castle ; at least it was when we were there in 1832. 
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termined to put him to death also. He was dissuaded from his 
purpose, though with very great difficulty, by the eloquent en- 
treaties of Felix, bishop of Nantes, At the desire of his bro- 
ther, Macliau swore fidelity to him, and declared that he would 
be content with such a proportion of his father’s property as 
Canao might think fit to assign to him. No sooner, however, 
was he released, than he disregarded the oaths which he had taken, 
and fled for protection to Comor, Compte de Leon, Canao, on 
learning this, instantly sent to demand his surrender. Comor, 
unable to resist the power of Canao, had recourse to artifice to 
protect the fugitive. He caused a tomb to be built in which he 
secreted the living Macliau, leaving openings sufficient for the 
admission of air. On the arrival of the envoys he showed them 
the tomb. “ Macliau is no more,” said he, “ I cannot give him 
to you; behold the spot where we have interred him. Tell 
Canaohe has nothing more to fear from his brother.” The 
messengers were so delighted at his supposed death, that they 
ordered their food and wine to be placed upon the tomb, and 
ate and drank there. Soon after Macliau retired to Vannes, 
which had submitted to the French; and in order to be more safe 
from the attacks of his brother, he made a pretext of renouncing 
the world, cut off his hair, put away his wife, and took holy 
orders, So great was the influence of his assumed piety, that he 
was elected Bishop of Vannes. At his brother’s death he threw 
off the mask, assumed the title and dignity of Comte de Cor- 
nuaille—kept possession of the bishopric without performing any 
one office of a bishop—laid aside his clerical dress, and lived 
again with his wife. He was excommunicated by the bishops of 
the province, but this gave him no concern. His brother 
Budic had made an agreement with him, that whichever of the 
two should survive, was to be the guardian of the other’s children. 
Budic died first, and Macliau proclaimed himself the protector 
of his brother’s son Theodoric, who, mistrusting the protection 
offered to him, made his escape. He was well received by the 
neighbouring princes, who assisted him with some troops, at the 
head of which he attacked Macliau and killed him. 

The history does not present much worthy of particular notice 
till we arrive at the thirteenth century. This period is remark- 
able for the increasing power of the popes. Innocent III. put 
the kingdom of France under .an interdict, excommunicated 
Henry LI. of England, and caused the crusade to be undertaken 
against the Albigenses. Honorius ILI. anathematised the Count 
of Toulon. Gregory IX. and Innocent 1V. excommunicated 
Frederick II. four times, and distributed his possessions to others, 
who, however, dared not take them. Alexander IV. established 
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the Inquisition in France; and Urban IV. took the throne of 
Naples from the house of Suabia, and gave it to Charles of 
Anjou. The bishops imitated the head of the Church, put their 
dioceses under interdict, excommunicated their princes, and made 
use, without scruple, of the power and influence which their 
office gave them to carry out their own measures, and to enrich 
and aggrandise themselves and their friends. The bishops of 
Nantes, Dol, Quimper and St. Malo, were lords in their respec- 
tive cities, and divided the power with the reigning sovereign ; 
they struck money, and gave letters of nobility. When required to 
abate somewhat from their pretensions, the invariable answer 
was, that they were merely servants of the court of Rome, and 
could not make the slightest concession without its authority. 
Pierre de Dreux, who was Duke of Britanny in 1213, endea- 
voured to curb the power of the different prelates of his pro- 
vince. He attacked successively the Bishops of Nantes, of Dol, 
and of Rennes. His own nobles too united with him, as they 
were become fearful of a power which threatened to be greater 
than their own. The duke was excommunicated; this he heeded 
not. The province was then put under an interdict; the conse- 
quences of this were of a most appalling nature—no public 
prayers, no baptisms, no marriages, no prayers or offices for the 
sick, and no burials. In one place where the priest refused to 
bury, the duke sent a body of men, with strict orders that if the 
refusal should be persisted in, they were to inter the priest in the 
same grave with the body which he would not bury ; which was 
immediately done. For this and for his continual contentions 
with his clergy, they surnamed him Mauclere (mauvais clerc). 
All his resistance, however, was in vain; the paralysing effects of 
the interdict compelled him to yield. He was ordered by the 
pope to restore such of the clergy as he had deprived of their 
livings, and to rebuild or repair the churches which had been in- 
jured or destroyed. 

The close of the fourteenth and the whole of the fifteenth cen- 
turies are full of interest. Johu LV. (better known to the readers 
of Froissart as Jean de Montfort), surnamed the Conqueror, 
from his having obtamed the dukedom by the defeat and death of 
Charles de Blois, passed the thirty-four years of his reigu in con- 
stant wars and troubles. Ungrateful to his best friends—unfaith- 
ful to his allies—twice compelled to leave the province—aban- 
doned by both France and England —deprived of his dukedom 
by the judgment of his peers, and which deprivation would, in all 
probability, have been lasting, had not Charles V. endeavoured 
to introduce the gabelle into the province. This odious tax 
aroused the anger of the Breton nobles, who invited the duke to 
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return. He landed from England at St. Malo, made a treaty 
with the King of France, at the very making of which he pro- 
tested secretly against it, and passed the remainder of his life 
amidst interdicts from the clergy and quarrels with the nobles,* 
and died at last not without suspicion of having been poisoned. 
His widow married Henry LV. of England. His son and successor, 
John V, was only eleven years old at his father’s death: in the 
following year, he made his public entry into Rennes, the chief 
city of the province. The form of his doing, and the mode of 
investiture, are thus related by Lobineau: On his approach to 
the gate by which the town was entered, he was met by the bishop 
and nobles; the most holy relics were also brought, by which 
he swore “‘to defend the Catholic faith, and to maintain the-church 
of Britanny in all its lawful rights—to preserve the counts, 
barons, and nobles of the country in the possession of all their 
liberties—to render justice to every one—to defend the preroga- 
tives and royal privileges of Britanny—to restore what time had 
weakened, and to keep up what had been restored.” After this 
he entered the town, went directly to the cathedral, where he re- 
mained all night before the altar of St. Peter. The next day, 
before the celebration of high mass, he was knighted by Olivier 
de Clisson, the Constable of France; after which he performed 
the same ceremony to his brothers Arthur and Gilles. Before 
mass the duke was clad with the roya/ (this word is used in 
both places in the original) vestments, by the counts and barons 
in attendance ; a circle of gold was also put upon his head, and 
a drawn sword in his hand, which he held during the whole ser- 
vice: after which he rode through the town, attended by all the 
nobles present. During his reign the battle of Agincourt was 
fought, in which his uncle, Comte de Richemont, afterwards 
Constable of France, was wounded and taken prisoner. The 
duke himself had been bribed by an offer of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, and the promise of the town of St. Malo, to send 
forces to the assistance of the King of France. Six thousand 
men were accordingly sent, but did not arrive till after the battle. 
The duke died in 1440, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Francis 1., who married Isabella of Scotland. His memory is 
stained by his cruel and unjust treatment of his younger brother, 
Gilles, a prince of great talent, much esteemed by his uncle, the 
Constable of France, and by many of the most powerful nobles 
of Britanny. He was of a generous though hasty temper, and 
not free from the vices of his age. His history is so peculiar, 
that we shall give a little space to the detail of it. The first 


* His treatment of Clisson is full of the liveliest interest, and well deserves perusal. 
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mention which we have of him is in the very beginning of his 
brother’s reign, when he was sent on an embassy to England. 
It is said that he was selected on this occasion because he was 
known to be a favourite with Henry VI. Shortly after his return, 
he began to speak publicly, and with great bitterness and dis- 
content, of the portion which his father had left him—being only the 
lordship of Chantocé, and a small sum from the public revenues. 
These speeches were repeated to the duke by his enemies, with 
every aggravating circumstance, which had the natural effect of 
incensing the duke violently against him. ‘They had several in- 
terviews upon the subject, and in all these the duke endeavoured 
to persuade his brother to be satisfied with the partition made by 
his father. This kind of advice was by no means acceptable to 
the prince, who at last quitted his brother’s court in great 
dudgeon. The constable, who entertained great affection for 
Gilles, was exceedingly chagrined at this quarrel, and by means 
of his influence an apparent reconciliation was effected. 
However poorly Gilles might have been left by his father’s 
will, he held very large possessions in right of a young child 
whom he called his wife—the castles and lordships of Chateau- 
briand, Montafilant, Beaumanoir, Bain, la Hardouinae and 
Guildo, This child, Frangoise de Dinan, was the daughter of 
Bertrand de Dinan and Catherine de Rohan, and had been by 
them promised in marriage to the Sire du Gavre, eldest son of 
the Count and Countess of Laval. A written contract had also 
been drawn up, with the consent, such as it was, of the child 
herself. But at the death of her father, which happened not 
long after, Gilles had carried her off, kept possession of her 
person, and avowed his intention of marrying her as soon as her 
age would allow. This marriage, if we may so call it, was per- 
haps the main cause of all his misfortunes; as his most perse- 
vering enemy was Artur de Montauban, who had determined, if 
possible, to have the young Frangoise for his wife. She, how- 
ever, always declared that she loved du Gavre, and would marry 
no one else. ‘This affection increased with her years, though she 
had no opportunity of seeing the object of her love. The follow- 
ing curious document is quoted from the original by Lobineau, 
as proving the fair lady’s determination ; it must be observed, the 
declaration was made after the death of Gilles. She first states 
the promise made by her parents: “ Et pour ce que de present 
suis en age suffisant de pouoir contraicter et accorder de moy 
mesmes mondit marriage avec mondit Seigneur du Gavre; 
comme jay tousjours eu bonne voulenté et encor ay de ce faire, 
ce que bonnement ne puis de present, pour ce que suis detenue 
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de Monseigneur le Duc de Bretagne ;* je Frangoise dessusdite 
fais veu A Dieu et A Nostre Dame, et jure aux sainctes Evan- 
gilles de Dieu, et prometz par la foy et serrement de mon corps, et 
par ces presentes 4 mondit Seigneur du Gavre: que jamais tant 
qu'il vivra, n’auré autre mary ne espoux que lui; et dés a present 
le prens pour espoux et mary, luy promettant que toutes et 
quanteffois que je seray en ma franchise et liberté, seray preste 
et contente de l’espouser et consummer ledit marriage en saincte 
mere Eglise, et accomplir de ma part lesdites promesses et 
convenances d’entre nos seigneurs et dames, nos peres et meres, 
et ratiffie et appreuve par cesdites presentes lesdites promesses 
et convenances par eulx faictes, sans jamais aler 4 l'encontre. Et 
en temoing de ce, et affin qu'il cognoisse mieulx ma bonne 
voulenté, j'ai signé ceste presente cedule de mon seing manuel cy 
mis. A — le — jour de May, 1450. Frangoyse.” + 

But to return to Gilles. In 1446, the before-mentioned 
Montauban,{ Jean Hingant, an officer of the duke’s court, who 
had been personally insulted by the prince, and Jaques d’ Espinai,§ 
Bishop of St. Malo, and afterwards of Rennes, all three in the 
confidence of the duke, and much esteemed by him, determined 
to work the prince’s ruin. To effect this they took every oppor- 
tunity of spreading reports to his prejudice. The prince, indeed, 
could easily have removed these calumnies, if he could but have 
persuaded himself to live with the duke; but being unable to 
control his temper, he kept at a distance from the court, and 
thus left the field open to his enemies, who failed not to avail 
themselves of the advantage. Gilles was passionately fond of 
shooting with the bow; and, in order to attain greater excellence, 
he sent to Normandy for some English archers, that he might 
avail himself of their imstruction and superior skill. This was 
immediately turned to account by his enemies, who represented 
to the duke, and afterwards to the King of France, that Gilles 
had boasted he could bring over the English whenever he pleased, 
aud that he had already garrisoned one of his strong places on 
the sea-coast with English archers. This was more readily be- 
lieved, because the prince was known to be in great favour with 


* Pierre II., who succeeded Francis, kept her as a kind of prisoner, that he might 
enjoy her revenues. She sued him afterwards, and obtained some restitution. 

t Lobineau, Hist. de Bretagne, tom. ii. p. 1125. 

¢ Alain Bouchard, an almost contemporary historian, says the duke was attached to 
Montauban, “ plus que raison et nature ne permettoient.” To such an extent did he 
carry his confidence, that he took no offence at his wife’s embracing Montauban pub- 
licly. She openly avowed the greatest fondness for him, and made common cause 
with him against his enemies. 

§ Tu 1456, when articles were exhibited against d’Espinai, we find among other 
charges, “‘ propterea quod suspectus non immerito habitus est mortis Egidii fratris 
Ducum Francisci et Petri.””—Lobineau, Hist. de Bret. tom. ii, 1173. 
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Henry, who, according to report, had offered to make him Con- 
stable of England. It was agreed upon by the king* and the 
duke, at a conference at Chinon, that as soon as the latter had 
taken his departure, the king would send a party of soldiers into 
Britanny to seize the prince, and to deliver him up into the hands 
of his brother as a prisoner. The duke thought by this mode of 
proceeding to remove all obloquy from himself, and that as 
Gilles was made prisoner by the soldiers of the King of France, 
he would be looked upon by the people as a state criminal, and 
consequently that no reproach would attach itself to bim on 
account of any treatment which the prince might afterwards re- 
ceive. After the arrival of the duke in Brittany, the king sent 
four hundred lances, under the command of De Coetivi, the 
Admiral of France. These reached the Chateau de Guildo} on 
a Sunday, while Gilles was amusing himself at tennis, with some 
of his squires. On hearing that the soldiers were those of the 
King of France, he ordered the gates of the castle to be thrown 
open ; he himself went to greet Coetivi, and asked what tidings 
he brought of the king. ‘The only reply given was, “ We are 
come to take you prisoner.” ‘They then seized the keys of the 
castle, laid hands on all the gold, silver, and jewels which they 
could find, not heeding that the latter were the property of his 
betrothed wife and her mother, and carried him off to Dinan, 
where his brother was. 

The Constable knew nothing of this plot against his nephew 
till after the departure of the four hundred lances, when the king 
informed him of it. He then remonstrated so strongly on the 
cruelty of putting Gilles into the power of his brother, who was 
known to entertain such unfriendly feelings towards him, that the 
king was moved by his representation, and said to bim, “ Beau 
cousin, pourvoiez-y, et faites diligence, autrement la chose ira 
mal.” The Constable set forward with all speed, but did not 
arrive at Guildo till after the prince had been taken. He, how- 
ever, went with Gilles to Dinan, and begged of the duke at least 
to see his brother. Not liking to refuse the Constable so reason- 
able a request, he consented to an interview. Gilles was con- 
ducted to the chateau, accompanied by the Constable and his 
own brother Pierre, who succeeded Francis in the dukedom. 
These knelt to the duke, and entreated with tears that Gilles 
should be forgiven, saying that he was more unfortunate than 
guilty. To the solicitations of his brother, the duke replied with 


* The king was quite willing to take any means to put an end to the ducal family of 
Britanny, which at that time consisted only of five persons, all without children; the 
reigning duke, his brothers Pierre and Gilles, their uncle the Constable, and their 
cousin Francis—because, at their deaths without heirs, the province would become his. 
t The ruins of this castle still form a beautiful object. 
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scornful reproaches; to the others he gave weak and evasive rea- 
sons, but expressed his full determination to keep the prince a 
prisoner, and to bring him to trial as soon as the necessary pre- 
parations could be made. In the meantime, Gilles, under the 
guard of Montauban,* was continually removed to different 
places of confinement. The duke commanded Olivier du Breil, 
Procureur General of Britanny, to prepare charges against the 
prince. It was not till he was threatened with deprivation of his 
office, that he proceeded with the odious task. Heavy accusa- 
tions were laid against the prince, for the violation of different 
young girls and women. “ Soit que cela fust vrai,” says Lobi- 
neau, “ soit qu’elles eussent esté paiées pour mentir, aux depens 
de leur honneur et de leur conscience.” The duke then sum- 
moned his council, which was composed chiefly of his brother’s 
enemies, to take the charges into consideration. Letters from 
England, which had been found at Guildo, were produced, read, 
and commented upon, and his own servants were examined 
against him. But upon all the evidence of every sort which 
could be obtained, Olivier du Breil merely brought forward a 
general accusation, without specifying any particular crime. This 
greatly enraged the duke, who by threats and menaces at last 
compelled Du Breil to lay a charge of treason and lese majesté 
against him. ‘The subject was then brought before an assembly 
of the states. The Constable, accompanied by a number of his 
friends, attended at the trial; when, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the duke, no condemnation followed. Still Gilles remained 
a prisoner. A second attempt was made to procure his con- 
demnation, but in vain; while every opportunity was taken to 
prejudice the king against him. The duke finding that he had no 
hopes of procuring his brother’s death in this way, spoke to Jean 
Hingant and Olivier du Meel of getting rid of him by some other 
means, He calculated with great certainty upon the co-operation 
of the former, because he had always apparently been devoted to 
his interests; and also because he knew him to be the declared 
enemy of Gilles, ‘The enormity of the crime, however, alarmed 
him ; and in his hesitation and agony, he sent for Du Breil, to 
whom he made kuown the wishes of the duke. Du Breil re- 
proached him with being one, if not the chief instigator of the 
quarrel between the brothers, and advised him, if his remorseful 
feelings were indeed sincere, to quit the province for a while, and 
thus put himself out of the way of persuasion. This he did ;+ and 


* « Au Sire de Montauban a valloir sur son ordonnance pour la garde de Monsieur 
Gilles cing cens livres.” Extrait du compte de Morice de la Noe, Trésorier et Receveur 
Général.—Lob. Hist. de Brit. 

+ His absence was not for any great length of time ; as we find afterwards that the 


duke employed him to conduct his duchess from Vannes, when that city was visited by 
the plague, 
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the duke upon being told of his departure, merely said, “ Let 
him go, he is a coward, and good for nothing.” Olivier du Meel 
fell into the plans of the duke without hesitation ; and, after con- 
sulting with Robert Roussel, the chief of the duke’s household, 
they concluded that the most easy as well as the most effectual 
way of removing the prince wouid be by poison.* One Jean 
Rageant was sent to Lombardy, to procure some for their pur- 
pose. On his return well furnished with the necessary drugs, 
some experiments were made with them upon animals, all of 
which succeeded admirably, to the great satisfaction of Du Meel. 
They were then tried upon the prince, being mixed in the soup 
which was served to him at dinner. As it was their intention to 
bring about a gradual death, it is probable that the doses were 
not sufficiently strong; or it may be, that the strength of the 
prince’s constitution enabled him to withstand their pernicious 
effects ; at any rate the attempt proved vain. In the meantime 
his friends continued to make great efforts to procure his release. 
They took an opportunity of informing the king, that the un- 
friendly feelings of the duke towards his brother took their rise 
from a demand which the prince had made for a larger portion of 
his father’s property than the duke was willing to give—that this 
quarrel had been fomented and increased by Montauban and his 
accomplices for their own purposes—that the prince, by the vio- 
lence of his temper, had given offence to some of his brother’s 
favourites, who missed no occasion of irritating the duke against 
him—and, above all, that his future wife was extremely rich, and 
had excited the cupidity of them all. While these representations 
were made to the king, the friends of Gilles were busied in en- 
deavouring to influence the council; and Guillaume de Rosyn- 
vinen promised the members of it ten thousand crowns, if they 
procured the liberty of the prince. Induced by this bribe and 
by the influence of others, the council advised the king to send 
the Admiral of France, Pregent di Coetivi, to bear an order to 
the duke to release Gilles. 

The admiral hastened to Vannes, and had an interview with the 
duke, who, not being able to oppose the commands of the king, 
gave the necessary papers to set the prince at liberty. Imme- 
diately on receiving them, De Coetivi set out for Montcontour, 
where Gilles was then confined. In this matter the duke is ac- 
cused of dissimulaticn, and the admiral is strongly suspected of 
having been bribed by the enemies of the prince, who, on hear- 
ing what had been done by the council, took fresh measures to 
prevent his release. Scarcely had the admiral quitted Vannes, 


* It is not improbable that Montauban himself might have been of this council. He 
was of the family of Visconti by the mother’s side, and is supposed to have inherited 
from her the Lombard vices of the age, poisoning, assassination, &c. 
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when a letter was given to the duke, purporting to come from 
Henry VI., King of England, demanding the liberty of the prince, 
and threatening, in case of a refusal, to send an army to enforce 
compliance. ‘This letter was forged by one Pierre de la Rose, 
who had been a long time in England, and knew the style of the 
despatches of that court. No sooner was this received, than the 
duke forwarded it to the king, and sent off messengers to contra- 
dict the order for his brother’s release. ‘The admiral feigned 
great surprise at this change in the duke’s intentions, but left the 
poor prince in the custody of his keepers, who immediately 
removed him to the more retired Chateau de la Hardouinae. 

His enemies now began to be weary of delay. ‘They had 
tried an accusation, which, had it been successful, would have 
deprived him of his honour, as well as of his life—in this they 
failed. ‘Then they had recourse to poison, which did not operate 
upon him. Even the lengthened and close confinement to which 
he was kept, with all its attendant discomforts, so insupportable 
as they thought to a prince of his rank and age, did not appear to 
affect him so prejudicially as to give them hopes of seeing him 
die soon enough for their purposes. At last they resolved to put 
him to death by violent means. The fear of the consequences, 
however, made them anxious, if possible, to procure the sanction 
of the duke. ‘The prince had repeatedly written to his brother 
in respectful language, promising submission to him, denying 
and renouncing all alliance with the English. ‘These letters 
never reached their destination, but in their stead others were sub- 
stituted full of defiance and reproaches. Irritated on the receipt 
of one of these forgeries, the duke gave utterance to language 
which was easily interpreted into a wish for his brother’s death, 
The chancellor, Louis de Rohan, who had married a niece of 
Montauban, drew up, as if coming from the king, an order to 
put the prince to death, and took it to Eon le Boudoin, the 
keeper of the seals, to have the seal of the chancery put to it. 
This Eon refused to do, whereupon the chancellor himself affixed 
the seal, and sent it to the Chateau de la Hardouinae. The 
duke, in all probability, knew nothing of this. When his keepers 
received the order they deliberated how to put it into execution ; 
and fearing any appearance of violence, they resolved to starve 
the prince. ‘To accomplish this they shut him in the lowest part 
of a tower of the chateau, forbidding every one to take him either 
bread or water. There was a grated window in this chamber 
which opened towards the ditch which surrounded the building. 
The cries of the prince entreating the passers by for food were 
continually heard, but no one dared to give him any, At last a 
poor woman, who lived near the chateau, taking pity on him, 
let herself secretly down into the ditch, and daily placed upon 
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his window such food as her means enabled her to procure. 
For six long weeks was the prince thus supported, but feeling 
himself becoming daily weaker and weaker, he begged of the 
woman to request a priest to visit him, that he might confess, 
and obtain the absolution of the church before he died. A 
cordelier was induced to come, to whom the prince confessed 
through the window. He could not refrain from telling his con- 
fessor of the cruel and unjust treatment which he had received 
from his brother, who had always refused to listen to his com- 
plaints and his vindication. He charged the priest to find the 
duke, to tell him the state in which he left him, and to say, 
that since he was refused justice in this world, he appealed to 
the judgment of God, and summoned the duke to appear be- 
fore that judgment-seat. In order to make this citation of more 
effect, it is said that he procured the means of reducing it to 
writing, and fixed the term for the duke’s appearance within 
forty days ; ‘ par cette impression de I’ Esprit de Dieu, qui fait 
quelques fois penetrer les mourans dans l’avenir,” adds the Be- 
nedictine Lobineau. 

Astonished at his continuing alive, and anxious that he should 
be dead before the return of the duke from Normandy, when they 
knew that renewed efforts would be made for his release, his 
guards, or, as Lobineau well calls them, his executioners, resolved 
to smother him. ‘They accordingly entered his room very early 
in the morning, and finding him in bed, and very weak from his 
poor supply of food, they put a towel round his neck and tried 
to strangle him. Failing in this, from the struggles of the prince, 
they effected their purpose at last by smothering him between 
two mattresses. As soon as they had perpetrated ‘the deed, they 
stopped up his nose and ears that no blood might flow, and 
placed him in a handsome bed in another room, that it might 
appear he had died from natural causes. They then went to 
hunt with a party, which had been purposely invited for that morn- 
ing; in order that they might easily prove their absence from the 
chateau when the death of the prince was made known. During 
the chase a man came in great haste to tell them that the prince 
had been found dead in his bed. ‘They put on the appearance 
of being deeply affected at the news, and entreated the party 
present to return with them to the chateau, to see what had taken 
place, which, however, all refused to do. A common grave was 
prepared, and the abbot and monks of a neighbouring : abbey of 
Boquien performed the funeral rites, and a simple tomb of slate, 
inscribed with his name, was all the memorial of the unfortunate 
prince Gilles.* During this time the duke, who was carrying 


- © The writer of this article spent some hours in endeavouring to find the few remains 
which exist both of the chateau and the abbey, but, from the ignorance of his guide, 
was unable to discover them. 
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on the war in Normandy, had taken Avranches, and was on his way 
to Mont St. Michel, where he intended to sleep. While passing 
over the sands towards the mount, he was accosted by a monk 
who wished to speak with him in private. The duke stopped; 
the monk told him of the state in which his brother was, and in 
the name of the prince cited him to appear before the tribunal 
of God within the space of forty days. ‘The monk retired. The 
duke, naturally of a weak mind, was alarmed at the awful nature of 
the summons, and before the time had elapsed sickened and died. 
We must now pass from the history to the original language 
of Britanny. The language of Britanny; the ancient, but now 
lost one of Cornwall; the Welsh, the Irish, and the Gaelic, are 
all derived from one common Celtic stock. ‘The two latter pre- 
serve the pure and primitive forms of the original and more an- 
cient Celtic, which was spoken by those first tribes which passed 
from the East by way of the Euxine, and along the Danube, into 
Gaul. These were succeeded by the Cymri, who followed in 
their rear, and gradually displaced them in England and Armorica, 
where their own language was substituted instead of the earlier 
Celtic. The Celtic and the Cymraig differ too much to be con- 
sidered as dialects of the same tongue; but they resemble each 
other quite enough to be called sister languages, having the same 
origin from some more ancient and mother tongue. “ ‘The Celtic 
and Cymraig,” says Murray, “ though probably little corrupted 
by ancient revolutions, have both undergone those changes which 
affect the purest dialects. Excepting in the terms which it has 
borrowed from the Latin and English, the Celtic possesses an 
unrivalled and striking originality in its words, a resemblance to 
the oldest varieties of language, and internal evidence that it is 
derived from the earliest speech of Europe. At the same time 
it has suffered from a barbarous mode of pronunciation, Many 
words have been corrupted by the unnecessary introduction of 
aspirates and guttural sounds. The Cymraig being exposed for 
so many centuries to the influence of Latin, Saxon ‘and Norman, 
is not so pure as the Celtic. The power of corrupt pronuncia- 
tion has been felt by the Welsh, as well as by the Irish, dialects. 
The orthography of the Welsh ‘has been absurdly changed, with 
a view to adopt a written to a spoken language. The ‘Trish has 
escaped this needless depravation. The Welsh is least corrupted 
when well spoken. The Irish is least corrupted when well 
written. Ireland enjoyed the use of writing very early. The 
dialect of the Irish written monuments is far more original and 
authentic than the vernacular Scotch, or even Irish Celtic. The 
Scottish dialect must be viewed as a distinct, but at the same 
time modern, variety of the Irish.”* To enable our readers to 


=s History of the European Languages,” vol. ii, p. 318. 
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see at a glance the resemblance between the Irish and the Scot- 


ish Gaelic, we will transcribe the first two verses of the parable 
of the prodigal son, 


IRISH. 
“ Do bhadar dias mac ag duine airighe. 


* Agus a dubhairt an ti dob dige aca ré na athair: Athair, tabhair 


dhmah an chuid roitheas misi dod mhadédin: agus do roinn seision a 
mhaoin eatorra.” 


Tiomna nuadh, &c. Re Huilliam o Dombnuill, Shacklewell, 1813. 


GAELIC. 
 Bha aig duine araidh dithis mhac. 


* Agus thubhairt am mac a be dige dhiubh r’a athair: Athair, thoir 
dhomhsa a’chuid-roinn a thig orm do d’mhaoin. Agus roinn e eatorra 
a bheathachadh.”—Tiomnadh nuadh, &c. Edinb., 1813. 


We shall quote the same verses in two several dialects of Bri- 
tauny, and point out the words that are common to the Cornish 
and the Welsh. The words in Italics are pure Cornish, the au- 
thority for which is ‘* Pryce’s Archezologia Cornu- Britannica.” 
Where the letter D. is added, the authority is “ Davies’ Welsh 
and Latin Dictionary.” 


DIALECT OF LEON, OR DEPARTMENT OF FINISTERRE. 


“A man he had two sons: and the younger of them said 
* Eunn den! en doa daou vab* :* hag® ar* iaouanka® anezo® a lavaras’ 


to his father: my father give to me the portion of fortune which 
@ he dad*: va_  zad® roid’ d’ in al loden  zanvez a 


falls tome. And his father gave his portion to him.” 
zigoves in. Hag he dad aroaz he lod d’ ezhan.” 


DIALECT OF TREGUIER, OR DEPARTMENT OF COTES DU NORD, 
«A man he had two sons: and the younger of them 


** Eunn den' an efoa daou vab?: hag* ar* iaounonkan’ anee® 
said to his father: my father give to me the portion of goods 
alaras' d’ he dad*: ma zad® reid” d’ in al loden mado 


which falls to me: And he divided.” 
a deu d’ in: Hag ho rannas!!.” 


* vab is here put for mab. This change in the initial letter depends upon a rule of 
eupliony belonging to the Breton language: thus t, in the word tad, is sometimes re- 
placed by d, sometimes by z, according to the word or particle which precedes it. 
The same is common to the Welsh. 

1 dyu, Welsh D. ? deau mab, Corn.; dau, Welsh. * ac, Welsh. ‘4 a’r, Welsh. 
§ ieuangaf, Welsh. © anedho, anedhe, Corn. 7 llefaru, Welsh D. ® tat, Corn. 
* nhad, Welsh. '° rhoi, Welsh, " rannys, Corn,; rannodd, Welsh. 
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Rostrenen, in the preface to his “ Dictionnaire Francois-Cel- 
tique,” mentions a very old Breton manuscript preserved in the 
King’s Library in Paris, entitled “‘ Des Prédictions de Guinclan, 
Astronome Breton. Il marque au commencement de ses pré- 
dictions qu'il écrivoit ’'an de salut 240, demeurant entre Roc’h- 
hellas et le Porz-guem, entre Morlaix et Treguier.” The very 
great age ascribed to this is, we fear, sufficient to warrant a dis- 
belief of its genuineness. He quotes also “‘ Les Statuts Syno- 
daux du diocése de Léon du 13™, 14™*, 15™* siécle, écrits en 
Latin, mais dont une partie étoit traduite en Breton en faveur de 
ceux qui n’entendroient pas le Latin.” This is a MS. The 
first printed book in the language that we have been able to 
meet with, is “ Une tragédie en vers Bretons de la passion et la 
résurrection de Jésus-Christ et du trépas de la Sainte Vierge— 
imprimée a Paris, en caractére gothique, 1530, chez Yves Quilbe- 
veré, Rue de la Bucherie.” 

The Breton language had the honour of persecution, The 
Council of Rheims, held in 813, declared all who continued ob- 
stinately to use it, “ barbares, ante-chrétiens, et inhabiles aux 
fonctions publiques.” 

As a specimen of the poetry of the Bas-Bretons, we will place 
before our readers a ballad of the sixteenth century, which has 
been published by M. Frémenville, with a translation into modern 
French. The name of the author is unknown: it is still, how- 
ever, a great favourite with the peasants, who sing it to a simple 
Breton air, perhaps contemporaneous with the poem. ‘The 
heroine of the ballad is Marie de Keroulas, the only daughter of 
Frangois de Keroulas and Catherine de Lanuzouarn, The mo- 
ther, being left a widow, compels her daughter, contrary to her 
inclinations, to marry the Marquis de Mesle, of the noble house 
of Du Chatel. The affections of Marie, however, had been 
bestowed upon another, and she employed tears and entreaties to 
obtain permission to be married to him. The mother remained 
obdurate ; her vanity being flattered by an alliance with the rich 
and powerful marquis. Marie, submissive and obedient, yields, 
gives her hand to Pengats du Chatel, and dies of grief a short 
time after. 

The ballad opens with the supposed happiness of Marie in 
being so richly dressed, and in being permitted to join in the 
dance with the gentlemen; for the Marquis de Mesle had arrived 
at her mother’s with a large train. Marie, however, hears of his 
arrival with pain, thinks that it forbodes ill to her, and wishes that 
she was a pigeon-blue that she might listen to the conversation 
of her mother and the Marquis. She speaks also of her love for 
Kerthomas (who was a younger son of the house of Gouzillon), 
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who also is alarmed at this visit of the Marquis. Marie tells her 
mother how much disturbed she had been ever since the arrival 
of the Marquis, entreats to be allowed to marry Kerthomas, 
whose addresses had hitherto been sanctioned by her mother, 
and whose feelings she tries to enlist on her side by describing 
the grandeur of the mansion of Kerthomas. But all in vain; 
her mother bids her abandon such thoughts, as she was promised 
to the Marquis. She then returns the presents which had been 
made to her by Kerthomas. ‘The verses in which she does this 
we shall quote, with Frémenville’s translation : 
« Eur gaolen aour ag eur signet, 

Gant Kerthomas oent din roet ; 

Ho comeris en eur gana, 

Ag ho restaulin en eur woela, 

Dalc ’hit, Kerthomas, ho koalen aour, 

Ho signet gant carcaniou aour ; 

Na ven ket leset ho kemeret, 

Miret ho re ne zlean ket.” 


* Un anneau et un signet d'or, 


M’avoient été donnés par Kerthomas ; 

Je les acceptai avec des marques de joie, 
Et je les lui remettrai en pleurant. 
Reprenez, Kerthomas, votre anneau, 
Votre signet avec sa chaine d'or; 

Puisqu’il n’est pas permis de vous accepter, 
Je ne dois pas garder vos dons.” 

The ballad goes on to describe the great regret felt at her 
departure—her own farewell—the affecting leave which she 
takes of all—the kiss she bestows upon the door. She bids the 
poor be comforted, and to come to her new abode at Chateaugal, 
where she will distribute daily alms—an exercise of charity 
which does not please the Marquis. Shortly after her arrival at 
the chateau of her husband she anxiously inquires for some one 
who will take a letter to her mother. A page hastens with it. 
As soon as her mother receives it she sets forth immediately for 
Chateaugal, and on her arrival learns that her daughter is dead. 
She reproaches herself bitterly for her cruelty in compelling the 
marriage, and retires toa nunnery. ‘The whole story is told with 
simplicity and pathos. The rhymes of the original are very in- 
artificial, the same word being allowed at the end of each verse 
of the couplet; and a recurrence of the same syllable, sometimes 
only of the same letter, is all that seems to have been required. 

From the language we naturally turn to the monuments of very 
remote antiquity, which abound in the province; but of these we 
shall at present describe only the Roche aux Fées, and the far. 
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famed stones of Carnac. The Roche aux Fées* is about six 
leagues S. E. of Rennes, and a mile and half S. of Essé, and is 
situated in a field which takes its name from the monument, and 
is called the field of the Roche aux Fées. When perfect it was 
composed of forty-two stones, thirty-three of which, fixed upright 
in the ground, formed the sides of the gallery, if we may so call 
it: the other nine formed the roof. Some of the upright stones, 
from not being sufficiently strong to bear the supermcumbent 
weight of the others, have lost their perpendicularity ; some have 
given way altogether, and the covering stones have in conse- 
quence fallen. Three of the stones, which form the south- 
eastern entrance, appear to have been roughly squared on the 
principal face; the rest have never been touched by any tool. 
The direction of this curious work is from south-east to north- 
west. It is divided into two distinct chambers:+ the one towards 
the south-east is small, and covered with a single stone, and is 
much lower than the others; that towards the north-west is much 
larger. Conjecture has, of course, been busy to endeavour to 
ascertain what was the object for which it was erected. Ogée, 
in his Dictionnaire de Bretagne, supposes it to have been the 
tomb of a Roman general :—a supposition which has nothing to 
bear it out. Deric, in his Ecclesiastical History of Britanny, 
speaks of it as a building which had been dedicated to pagan 
ceremonies, and thinks that the smaller chamber was a sanctuary. 
Others ascribe it to the Druids. Either of the latter hypotheses 
may be true. Formerly a forest surrounded it. It was at one 
time preserved with great care; but since the revolution, much 
injury has been done to it by the wanton folly of the peasantry, 
who imagined that a treasure lay buried under it. 

But of all parts of Britanny, of France, and we might say of 
all parts of the world, there is no place so full of objects interest- 
ing to the student of Celtic antiquities as the department of 
Morbihan. Cromlechs, Kistvaens, Menhirs, meet our view at 
almost every step. And in that department so rich in these 
remains, the richest spot is in the neighbourhood of Lochmaria- 


* There are many monuments of a similar kind in different parts of France ascribed 
to the same agents, the Fairies. La Cabane des Fées in the department of Creuse, La 
Tioule de las Fadas in the department of Cantal, La Motte aux Fées in the department 
of the Maine and Loire, La Tour aux Fées in the wood of Marshain, not far from 
Le Mans ; besides many single stones in Britanny and elsewhere which are called 
Pierres des Fécs. The only rival in the British dominions to the Roche aux Fées is 
the sepulchral monument at New Grange, near Drogheda. 

t La Grotte des Fées, about three leagues from ‘ours, is similar to the Roclie aux 
Fées, but much smaller: it is about the same height, and is covered in the same man- 
ner; and there is the like division into a smaller and a larger chamber. Fragments of 
stone have been turned up by the plough in its neighbourhood, though there is no 
quarry near, as if there had been stone huts about it. 
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ker, within a short distance of which village there are at least 
thirty objects well deserving the closest examination. But far 
superior to every thing else, both there and elsewhere, standing 
without the slightest “approach to rivalry, and compared with 
which all other monuments, not even excepting the pride of our 
own country, Stonehenge, sink into comparative insignificance, 
are the Stones of Carnac, as they are called. What shall we 
say of a remain which can be distinctly traced in its windings for 
upwards of seven miles, and which almost beyond a doubt ex- 
tended yet further, which is composed of eleven parallel rows of 
stones varying in height from five to seventeen feet ; the number 
of which, at no extravagant computation, must have consisted of 
at least ten thousand,* ‘and the whole width of the avenues varies 
from two hundred to three hundred and fifty feet. In connection 
with it, we find two perfect tumuli, one near Crukenho, the other 
near Kerdescant, with the ruin of a third not far from Kerzerho, 
besides the very large one near Carnac, on which a chapel is 
built dedicated to St. Michael; one curvilinear area, near Le 
Maenec, with traces of a second ; two kistvaens, the table stone 
of one of which is thirteen feet long, and eight feet wide; of the 
other, fifteen feet long, ten wide, and four feet thick ; ‘besides 
natural mounds, on all which one or more cromlechs are placed. 
Taking all these things into consideration, we may well join with 
Godfrey Higgins in saying that this monument “ certainly sets 
all history, and almost (?) all theory at defiance.” 

From this account of it we can excuse our readers even if they 
indulge a little incredulity. We ourselves plead guilty to the 
charge ; for when Monsieur Loroy was describing it with all 
the enthusiasm of a Frenchman, we could not help thinking that 
the obliging and gentlemanly prefect was at least painting it some- 
what poetically. But on visiting the monument, all doubt and 
misgiving was swallowed up in surprise and astonishment. 
Those of our readers who may wish for a very detailed account 
of the whole of this monument, may consult volume xxv. of the 
Archeologia, where a beautiful plan is given by the Rev. J. B. 
Deane, from a survey made under his own inspection. From this 
paper we shall make two extracts, one describiug the view from 
a mound about thee quarters of a mile from Kerzerho, the other, 


° ‘This j is according. to the computation of M.S Sauv coglve, a French engineer, who 
estimated the number of stones between Le Maneac and Kerdescant at four thousand, 
the distance between the two places being 2} miles; if then the stones were uniformly 
disposed, the whole number would be above ten thousand. Many have been used to 
build the chateaus of Kergonant, Plouharmel and Du Lac. Cottages and walls, and 
perhaps the village of Carnac, have been formed from its stores. Mr. Deane was told 
by a man at Auray, the master of the Hotel-en-bas, that from 1500 to 2000 had been 
removed between Carnac and St. Barbe, 
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the description of a stone, the fourteenth of the monument situated 
on the road from Erdeven to Carnac.* Speaking of the former, 
Mr. Deane, says,— 


**T cannot imagine a scene more interesting. A heathen temple sur- 
viving the storms of at least two thousand years, retaining for the space 
of eleven furlongs almost its original unity, and the whole spread out 
like a picture at the spectator’s feet, while each extremity points to a 
distant Christian church (those of Erdeven and Carnac), built perhaps 
out of the ruins of some portion of this once magnificent temple : a lake 
below, the sea beyond, barren plains and rocky hills, form a combination 
of art, nature, and religion, which cannot be regarded by a contem- 
plative mind without feelings of peculiar pleasure.” —Archeologia, vol. 
xxv. p. 217. 


Upon the sloping surface of the stone, to which we have 
alluded— 


“There is an artificial cavity, having every appearance of being 
designed to receive the body of a human victim preparatory to sacrifice. 
There is, however, another stone exactly similar, and more distinctly 
marked, and perfect upon a rock altar, on the east side of the Lake of La 
Trinité, at a short distance from the path leading from the ferry to Lock- 
mariaker. Lying down upon the stone, I found that the shoulders were 
received by a cavity just sufficient to contain them; while the neck 
reclining in a narrow trench, was bent over a small ridge, and the head 
descended into a deep, circular groove beyond it. From the narrow trench 
which received the neck, was chisselled a small channel down the inclined 
plane of the stone. This being on the /eft side of the recumbent victim, 
was well adapted to carry off the blood which flowed from the jugular 
vein. A person lying in these cavities is quite helpless, and in such a 
position a child may sacrifice the strongest man. Cesar and Strabot 
both speak of the homicidal sacrifices of the Celtic nations. The latter 
describes with pictorial effect the chief Druidess cutting the throats of 
the victims one after the other, and receiving the trickling blood in 
basins, and pronouncing omens according to the manner in which the 
stream flowed.” 


Extraordinary and immense as the monument at Carnac is, no 
record whatever exists to show its object and design. ‘The Bre- 
ton peasants preserve a tradition, taught perhaps by the first 
preachers of Christianity among them, that these stones repre- 
sent a heathen army which pursued St. Cornelius, because he had 
renounced paganism, and that being hemmed in and unable to 
escape, he had recourse to prayer, upon which they all were 


turned into stones, Others have ascribed it to the work of super- 


* Among the stones of the monument near Carnac, the botanist may find the 
Lobelia urens in great abundance. 
t Strabo, tom.1, p. 451, B, Casaubon, Amstel. 1707. 
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natural dwarfs, who to show their own strength, compared with 
the feebleness of ordinary men, brought the stones from the neigh- 
bouring quarries, and fixed them where they are. With others 
Cesar was the architect. Some who view all ancient monuments, 
the object of which is buried in oblivion, as connected with 
astronomy, believe that the parallelitha represent the eleven signs 
of the primitive zodiac. Mr. Deane, in an extremely interesting 
book on the Divine worship of the Serpent, is of opinion that it 
was a Dracontium, or Temple dedicated to the serpent ; and sup- 
poses its windings to represent the sinuosities of the reptile’s path, 

He remarks in the paper in the Archeologia already quoted, 

“ The sinuosities are evidently designed, and not accidental. In many 
places the ground is so level that it might easily have been carried on in 
a straight Jine, bad straight lines only been required. But even in the 
levels, the deviations are frequent ; and in other places hills are ascended 
which not only might have been avoided, but which are actually out of 
course. 

The last hypothesis which we shall mention is that of Godfrey 
Higgins. 

“I take the liberty of suggesting, whether it may not have been used 
as an instrument to mark the passing years, like the Etrurian nails. 
May it not have been made when the Bull with his horn opened the 
vernal year, and the instrument itself have been formed at first of a 
number of stones, equal to what the Druids suppose to be the number 
of years, which had passed from the creation or any other grand epoch, 
as tradition says (?) they annually added a stone to it.”* 

Whatever may have been its object, there it now stands, the 
wonder of the world. And we feel some, we hope, pardonable 
pride, that Mr. Deane, an Englishman, should have been the 
first to survey it as it deserves, and to hand down to posterity a 
full and correct plan of it. We think that even in this brief 
notice we have said enough to satisfy our readers that Britanny 
is well worthy of the full investigation of the Celtic antiquary. 
And we wish that some zealous, well informed, but not visionary 
traveller, would devote the same attention to the other parts of 
Morbihan, which Mr. Deane has given to Carnac, and to the 
neighbourhood of Locmariaker. A little inconvenience he must 
make up his mind to bear, from a want of some of those things 
which he has been accustomed perhaps to consider as necessary 
to his comfort; but he will find a people, kind, simple-hearted, 
reserved indeed, but perfectly willing to render him any service 
in their power ; while from the authorities he will meet with the 
greatest attention, and the promptest readiness to assist him in 
his researches. ‘Time is of course gradually working his slow 


* Higgin’s Celtic Druids, xxxxvit1 ; Anacalypsis, vol. i., p. 340. 
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progress of decay with these monuments, but the wanton hand 
of man is far more destructive. As the only records of the 
earliest traces of civilization in Europe, and of the earliest 
worship of our common ancestors, it would be matter of great 
regret not to possess the most accurate accounts, the most 
minute details of them, and glad should we be if any remarks of 
ours should lead to so desirable and to so good a result. 


Arr. VILI.—Industrie Frangaise. Rapports sur Exposition de 
1839.—(French Manufactures. Reports on the Exhibition 
of 1839.) By J. B.A. M. Jobard. Paris, 1841. 


M. Josarp commences his labours with a flattering dedication 
to the King of the Belgians on the immense progress of art in 
Belgium, and especially her railroads. ‘These encomiums cer- 
tainly appear well merited by the nation; but the king has in 
reality very little to do with the matter. This writer, in an 
introduction of great merit, next proceeds to contrast ancient and 
modern inventions, im which his tendencies naturally lead him to 
immensely exaggerated statements of the power of the latter; and 
an enumeration of the progress of manufactures in France then 
follows. We shall proceed step by step with these stages of the 
introduction, and then lay before our readers such topics from 
his review of the Exposition of 1839 in Paris as may command 
general interest. It is with us matter of deep regret that some- 
thing similar and equally comprehensive in its objects with the 
Exposition in France does not exist in England and Belgium, for 
the Society of Arts is, alas, a poor approximation to it, and is 
nearly unknown to the country at large. Such an exhibition of 
the entire progress in arts and manufactures of the country, open- 
ing the eyes of the public to the value of an article, possessing 
them with right notions on the important question of its produc- 
tion, either at a lower rate, or of superior quality or duration, 
constituting a check on the extortionate tradesman, encouraging 
the industry of our artizans also by proportionate rewards, would at 
least be as edifying a spectacle as the Smithfield show of fat oxen, 
sheep, and pigs. ‘The intimate knowledge acquired of the value 
and improved process of manufacture, the close inspection into the 
gradual progress of art, the ingenious devices to attain particular 
objects, the immense impetus given to the thinking principle, and 
the resources which chemistry especially is everywhere displaying, 
could not but produce amongst our countrymen results of the 
highest importance to civilization. But we must not hope, we 
fear, especially under present circumstances, that England will 
receive any intuition towards bettering her social condition from 
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France; nor, we fear, is France likely to amend her still more 
numerous defects by the example of England. The proper inte- 
rest of each country appears likely to be buried in the turmoil of 
military preparations, and their relative retardation im improve- 
ment will be of course in proportion to the years consumed on 
belligerent matters. War is the bane to civilization among the 
equally civilized, though the sword may become the propagator 
of science in the case of inequality of natural endowments. M. 
Jobard falls foul at the onset of the Greeks, denying to them 
even the name of industrious: certainly to no ancient nation could 
he have done less injury by such an observation, Since were 
we to describe a nation whose technical skill appears far in ad- 
vance of the surrounding powers, we should assign this honour to 
them. Even Juvenal, though he charged them with quackery, 
admits their varied talents. 
** Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, ‘medicus, magus, omnia novit.” 


Costume, dice, needles, pins, combs, all fall under one sweep- 
ing censure. Yet M. Jobard might remember that the cogged 
dice found in Pompeii would seem to indicate, in the second 
article at least, considerable mechanical skill; and, when we con- 
sider that the needle is a quotation, and a fair one, of high 
excellency in art, needing the rare combinations of temper, 
sharpness, pliancy, in a most wondrously small compass, and 
that, probably, that fatal implement wielded in the time of that 
martyr to good housewifery, who is reported to have died by its 
prick, scarce matched the Greek, the boasted modern improve- 
ment seems rather questionable. We are, we confess, of that 
unpopular class that lean to periods of revival and decline: 

* Alter erit tunc Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas : erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum Troj2 magnus mittetur Achilles.” 


We admit the clumsiness of much of what is Greek; we 
know the ancients did not possess the principle that velocity 
may supersede power. ‘The cannon ball surpasses their bat- 
termg ram. But we cannot think the screw of Archimedes so 
low an invention as M. Jobard appears to rate it. If not a 
water mill, it at least is a valuable instrument for the raising of 
water, and he who reduced the quadrature of the circle to the 
determination of the ratio between the diameter and circumfer- 
ence at least deserves respectful mention by those who have as 
yet never trisected the obtuse angle, nor arrived at the duplica- 
ture of the cube after a trial of 2,000 years. ‘The clock we 
allow to be one of the most superb trophies of modern inyen- 
tion, though clock-work was probably known to Homer ; but 
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the clepsydra might be adjusted with some accuracy. We are 
pleased to find M. Jobard allowing to the ancients at least praise 
for their pottery, that of Egypt has never been rivalled, and pro- 
bably never will; and Wedgwood has to acknowledge every ex- 
cellence in his varied art to Etruscan vases, and might even im- 
prove his elegant shapes by some yet resting in the collection, 
the unsold collection, of Athanasi, which contains vases perfectly 
novel, even to eyes long accustomed to Greek and Egyptian 
forms, The woven w ind of Juvenal is also no inelegant descrip- 
tion of thin and exquisite workmanship in linen if not silk. ‘The 
quotation of Epaminondas, in proof of the paucity of dresses of the 
ancients, we think unlucky as an illustration, first as a Theban, 
next as 2 poor man, not being the first of the latter unhappy genus 
who has been confined to his bed while his clothes have been 
in the suds. From the days of Robert of Normandy these 
crosses have alighted on both gentle and simple, suzerain and 
villain, when the auri sacra fames was on them, but ungratified. 
There is, too, another circumstance, that the applications of all 
nations have been invariably to particular branches, whether in 
literature, art, or manufacture. M. Jobard concedes to Greece 
the mastership in philosophy, literature, architecture, and sculp- 
ture, and to us the humble office of being scholars and imitators 
in these branches; but be exclaims they never discovered print- 
ing, sleam, powder, spinning, railroads, gas lights, double sluices, 
balloons, the telegraph, post, compass ‘and America, chemistry, 
anatomy, surgery, algebra, descriplive geometry, the decimal sys- 
tem, geology, statistics, notes, founts of type, zinc, platina, nickel, 
mirrors, and coals, heliography, galvanism, felt, fire-ships, the cut- 
ting of the diamond, the telescope, the microscope, the rotundity 
of the earth, and all that exists upon its surface. 

Arago would except steam from the above, which was known, 
he considers, to the ancient Egyptians. Railroads, also, we are 
prepared to contend are ancient, or, at least, questionable: gas 
we concede, 

Balloons also, but the flight of Dzdalus looks wondrous like 
aerostation. ‘The telegraph, the post, the compass (yet the pro- 
perties of the magnet were known), though not applied to naval 
tactics, and the singular story of Abaris carried on an arrow 
round the world, Herodot. 4, 35, seems to hint at the compass 
in his ship, and he is also represented as divining by the arrow. 
The ships of Alcinous, which were animated by such an intel- 
ligence that they needed not on the darkest night to stay their 
way, look wonderfully like compass-steered vessels. Jambli- 
chus also tells us of Abaris, that Pythagoras stole from him the 
golden arrow with which he directed his way; probably, simply 
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a gilded magnet. China has been acquainted with the compass 
from remotest time. When shall we have a history of this singular 
people from a competent judge of their language, and a deep 
antiquarian and orientalist ? 

America is questionable, for who peopled her? If the antiquity 
of Mexicanremains attain the tenth of what has been claimed for 
them, their origin would induce a belief of a navigation of higher 
power than the ancient trireme, and yet where did not the Phee- 
nicians penetrate, even with that simple style of naval architecture 
only? In chemistry the Egyptians, however, could not have been 
unskilled; and the atomic theory, its great triumph, is, most pro- 
bably, of a highly remote antiquity. Anatomy, as far as outward 
observation of the just configuration of the muscles, the Elgin 
marbles prove; and the Egyptian could not be ignorant of the 
same, since even embalming must have led to some proximate 
causes highly favourable to further investigation. The simple 
surgery of Homer could not be much amended on the battle 
plain. Algebra is the clear production of the Arabians. The 
Diophantine problems have certainly worked our brains for 
one of Granta’s children, and the mutilated form in which 
they remain contained evidently higher points than even these, 
which however carry us to the simple quadratic. Our triumph 
here with what is lost, not before us, even in this single writer, 
is not so highly eminent or perfectly conclusive. In mixed geo- 
metry we possess unquestionable advance, but in the pure our 
progress is exceeding low. Decimals, and to these might have 
been added logarithms, are a great step assuredly. Geology 
has to attain fixity before it can much advantage us, It requires 
also such a combination of excellencies to form the perfect geo- 
logist, that we doubt extremely whether the conclusions of this 
science will be trustworthy for some time. Statistics were fol- 
lowed to a limited extent compared with our own researches, and 
the philanthropy of statistics, a principle originated by Chris- 
tianity, is certainly the unique product of our era. The bill of 
exchange, the product of Jewish invention, possibly the result of 
persecution, which induced them to give money this shadowy 
shape, must have been known to the Pheenician i in all countries. 
He could not have used gold or silver in all cases, and barter must 
have quickly led to bills of parcels, and these to bills of exchange or 
something analogous. Printing with moveable types is the great- 
est modern discovery, and may certainly be considered purely 
modern, always excepting block printing, which, as we have re- 
cently shown, is of the remotest antiquity. Zinc, platina, and 
nickel, the evidence in favour of these, is extremely doubtful as 
points ‘of discovery confined to the moderns. Glass the Egyptians 
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manufactured in vast profusion, but certainly do not seem to have 
applied itto mirrors. Coals are very questionable. ‘Theophras- 
tus certainly mentions avigaxes ex ts yns, cap. 136. Heliography, 
perfectly unique, of slight value, but curious in physical fact, 
since writing with sunbeams up to the present age has been 
rather a fanciful allusion than a living reality, Of Galvanism we 
do not possess any knowledge sufficiently accurate to enable us 
to state the extent of ancient information; but the probability is 
that it was unknown in the galvano- plastic form. 

With respect to electricity, it is clear that Numa possessed the 
art attributed to Franklin of eliciting the lightning from the clouds, 
whence arose the worship of Jupiter Elicius ; and that Tullus 
Hostilius, less happy in his practical knowledge than his prede- 
cessor, perished bya similar death to that of Reichman i in his trial 
of Franklin’s experiments. It was through a failure in his phy- 
sical process that Hostilius perished, his war-hand was out of 
practice in philosophy. Livy says, lib. i. 31, “ Ipsum regem 
tradunt volventem commentarios Numz cum ibi quedam occulta 
solemnia sacrificia Jovi Elicio facta invenisset operatum his 
sacris se abdidisse: sed non rite initum aut curatum id sacrum 
esse; nec solum nullam ei oblatam speciem sed ira Jovis solici- 
tati prava religione fulmine ictum cum domo conflagrasse.” 

Felt we fully concede as far as known. Fire-ships also. 

Diamond cutting, probably not known; yet the perfection of the 
ancient intaglio seems to presume great excellence in working a 
material very nearly approaching in hardness this precious stone. 
The telescope, purely modern we believe, but still difficult to con- 
ceive as such in any thing like a long progress of ages. ‘The mi- 
croscope, modern inventor unknown; but instruments somewhat 
analogous must have been in use in those minute works of the 
Ilias shut up in a nut shell, and the ivory ants of Callicrates, so 
minute that others could not distinguish their members, which 
appear to indicate high artificial resources; and even the powers 
assigned to the Nauscopite of the Mauritius seem scarce superior 
to his who could number the galleys issuing from the harbour of 
Carthage at Lilybeum, distant 125 miles. The mighty inventor 
of the burning lenses had doubtless drawn the deduction as to 
their other powers ; and if so, the microscope is but a brief re- 
move. The rotundity of the earth was certainly known by the 
Hebrews ; and, we conceive, was a doctrine of very remote an- 
tiquity, familiar to the Babylonian calculator of eclipses, and 
Thales, who predicted a solar eclipse. It is somewhat surprising 
in the above enumeration, that the electrical telegraph should not 
have been specified, and the whole reasoning of M. Jobard is 
the reverse of his expressed opinion. He maintains the direct 
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negative on this question, and conceives that we have to relearn 
what was once known to the ancients, and that most modern dis- 
coveries are the simple reaction of principles that formerly pre- 
vailed. Probably this is paradoxical as a general principle; but 
it is true in numerous individual instances assuredly, and should 
somewhat humble the arrogant pretensions of the moderns, who, 
whether in the Battle of the Books or Sciences, maintain an em- 
pire of very inferior extent compared to the enormous proportion 
to the past claimed by themselves. M. Jobard appears to 
appeal triumphantly in favour of modern progress, to the im- 
possible case of civilization being checked; but does the 
reign of the Czar over Paris appear an event less improbable in 
the chapter of accidents than Alaric at Rome? Would the city 
of the modiste and the mantua-maker, the cuisinier and the re- 
staurateur, remain, then, in all its exquisite refinement? It would 
retrograde assuredly in these points and numerous others; for no 
ambitious state, no highly belligerent power, no empire that has 
universal rule for its object, can attend highly to the arts and 
sciences. Virgil says of his countrymen, — 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius era : 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus : 

Orabunt causas melius, coelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

(He tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 
And so it must be. Ambition knows no rival in the heart: she may 
pride herself on statues and pictured trophies of her victories, the 
arts may be invoked to embellish them and perpetuate; but 
this is placing them in a false position—they should be loved for 
their own lustre, not for transmitted light. On this principle, had 
Charlemagne been as ignorant as M. Jobard, on the erroneous 
statements of Gibbon, supposes, to us it had not been wondrous 
in the king of the Romans; but the pupil of Alcuin could as- 
suredly write. Eginhard, the very authority appealed to in proof 
of this monstrous assertion, informs us that Charlemagne wrote 
the history of the ancient kings in verse; and Lambecius declares 
that the imperial library still contains a MS. corrected by the 
hand of Charlemagne himself. Accounts, too, vary most won- 
drously, if M. Jobard be right, who states that the people and the 
priests were clothed in skins wild as the Cossacks, and that on 
days of ceremony they simply threw over them a covering of linen, 
surplice (superpelles). We doubt this statement excessively; since 
we find Clovis so struck with the external pomp of the Roman 
Church, with the splendid apparel and ceremonies at his baptism, 
that he simply demands, and manifests certainly no small igno- 
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rance in the question, whether what he saw was the kingdom of 
God, which had been promised him. No, replies the eloquent 
St. Remi, it is but the beginning of the road which conducts 
thither. We fully concede the question of the opposition of the 
chivalric spirit to the handicraft or serf, simply the Roman and 
the servile revived and therefore but the adumbration of the above 
theory. Years rolled on, and monarchs rose amid them, Louis 
X1. and Henry LV. found the value of other pursuits as well as 
military matters. ‘To the latter monarch France is indebted for 
her carpets, glass after the pattern of the Venetian, and the dig- 
ging of her mines. Colbert created an amazing influx in the opera- 
tive principle. In cloth France even equalled Spain and Holland ; 
in lace, Brabant; in silk she vied with Italy, and in the loom 
with Flanders. As tothe great project of this minister, the canal 
of Languedoc, Vauban declared he would sacrifice all that he 
had done to be the author of that superb work of art. M. Jo- 
bard considers, however, that this great minister confined the me- 
chanical ingenuity too closely by his regulations as to the companies 
of what we should call the merchant guild. ‘The constrait ex- 
ercised in consequence when a discovery partook of various crafts, 
and the compulsion on the inventor to affiliate himself to each at 
ruinous cost, made labour become a simple duty question. In 
1791, the abolition of merchant companies gave greater freedom, 
and a patentee right, which was joyously received by the heavily 
taxed artisan, This principle of the patentee, however, produced, 
both in France and England, correspondent evils. Like Morrison, 
with his pills of death in this country, numerous quacks possessed 
themselves of the law of patent. Our author proposes to get rid 
of empiricism by a brevet among the guilds; but this, we fear, 
whether in the medical profession, which is incompetent by its 
influence to suppress quackery, or in mechanic art, would be 
equally unsuccessful. The world is opposed to monopolies, 
even when they work it good, which they ‘occasionally do. The 
party most to be dreaded and most hostile to industrious mecha- 
nical art, is the capitalist, who, availing bimseif of the tremendous 
power which the use of the cylinder has afforded him, forms cer- 
tainly a check to many advances and improvements, although at 
times he aids them for selfish reasons, and for the maintenance of 
enormous gains. With instances of this kind the political econo- 
mist must deal, and their exposure will be nearly equal in the 
main to their legislative abolition. ‘The policy of France at the 
present instant is sensibly indicated to her by Jobard. He tells 
her to investigate her state, to improve her internal resources, 
and that, whatever be her power, she is no match for all the world; 
that though she likes progress, she values military progress too 
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high; that intellectual glory is a prize she has yet to reach; and 
if France has not learnt this lesson, that it will soon be read to 
her in lines which time will never efface, in effect the complete 
denationalism of France must be the result of her present plans. 
War drove her on her own internal resources; her chemists sup- 
plied her with saltpetre, sugar, indigo, leather, and even arms, we 
might say. The Directory ordered the first Exposition of manu- 
factures in France: it only lasted three days; and even that small 
space abundantly sufficed for the few objects meriting attention, 
The second took place in 1801, on which occasion one solitary 
bronze medal was issued. In 1802 the first piece of French 
muslin made its appearance, which was pronounced by the examin- 
ing committee to be English. The year 1804 produced higher 
developements. ‘Three Expositions, which furnished a vast num- 
ber of exquisite ornaments for the churches, took place on the 
Restoration. In 1818, 1823, 1827, evident indications of great, 
advances in woollens, metallurgy, and mechanical combination, 
appeared, and ‘Ternaux produced his celebrated cachemires. The 
Exposition of the year 1834 as far surpassed all the previous as 
the one M. Jobard treats excelled even that period. Deeply is it 
to be regretted, as he justly remarks, that, from present appear- 
ances, it will not be exceeded by the next, since anarchy and war 
are not favourable to the progress of honest industry. ‘The follow- 
ing are the views entertained by Villermé on the use of machines, 
to which Jobard owns himself a convert. First, that it is im- 
possible to do without them if a nation keep in the van of civili- 
zation; secondly, that they bring in greater manual labour eventu- 
ally, though they may disturb the course of it for a time, which he 
instances in the manufacture of Tulle in England, which now em- 
ploys 200,000 workmen, while by manual labour only 2000 found 
occupation. Thirdly, the elevation of man from the brutal state 
to the intellectual, the engine becoming the motor agent instead 
of the man. 

Sull as the same writer justly argues, the large capitalists pro- 
duce extensive evils: Ist. the passage from the state of the la- 
bourer to the employer becomes daily more rare; 2dly. the 
capitalist is also necessarily more estranged in his feelings from 
his workmen, than in that period when he dined with them, and 
treated them more on an equality; Sdly. the total extinction of 
that powerful bond that once united two classes, the agriculturist 
and manufacturer, by the diminution of the number of the small 
landowners, who maintained themselves on the soil with the aid 
of some handicraft employment.. The fearful battle at present 
waging in England, the senseless declamation against the corn 
laws, all partake of the monopolising spirit, which operates 
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from the master to the man, neither understanding that in ruining 
the farmer they ruin themselves; and that it is only by a balance 
of interests, impartially held, that both estates can expect to mu- 
tually benefit each other. Mechanical production, by throwing 
enormous masses into the market, certainly works to the fearful 
issue of the crisis in commerce, which manifests itself with 
alarming frequency, and which appears to return by almost a re- 
gular law. Such are in substance the remarks on the use of 
machinery, the “ pour” and “ contre :” we now pass to another 
subject, the reward due to the inventive faculty. The following 
remark is equally sound and forcible: “ We do not hesitate to 
declare our belief, that the country which shall first place on the 
same footing thought materialized in machinery, and the creative 
faculty in books—which shall bestow on inventors the same privi- 
leges as authors, will soon become dominant over the other 
nations, and by a far surer process than war.” Our author de- 
precates most forcibly the brief continuance of patents for simply 
five, ten, or fifteen years—just enough in some instances to show 
the way to their successors. Arago held the crude notion at one 
period, that long patents were a check to the free development of 
industry ; the following remarks convinced him of the unsound- 
ness of the principle: 


** Invention is civilization: the inventor is the author of all the com- 
binations that God has not made; he is the continuer of His work, the 
promoter of all advancement. The inventor is the first man in the world; 
for he makes something out of nothing, gives a value to what was value- 
less, motion to inert masses, power to weakness. Watt, in imprisoning 
steam in a cylinder, has given England fifty millions of hands: nature 
had not furnished her with this immense appliance. All which exists on 
this side of brute nature is the work of invention. Inventors seek out 
and find new processes, simplify mechanism, diminish bodily labour, 
shorten distances, explain phenomena, subdue the elements, and trans- 
mit them tractable and powerful into the hands of men. They are the 
head and soul of a nation; without them there can be neither progress, 
nor riches, nor power. The country which possesses the most of them, 
renders its neighbours tributary and subservient to itself. Other nations 
will buy its books, pictures, designs, colours, stuffs; they will require 
also its laws, regulations, plans; they will visit its monuments, deposi- 
tories, schools—for all this is so much invention. Mind works equally 
in the arrangement of a chart or a poem, a picture or an art; while one 
genius combines parts of machinery, another arranges hemistichs and 
rhymes, lines and colours, black and white. The people which have no 
contriving powers are savage, and they remain so until the inventor 
civilizes them. Cadmus, Triptolemus, Oannes, Moses, Mahomet, Leib- 
nitz, were inventors (we might feel disposed to except the two last). An 
idea is the property of him who first possesses it. It belongs to him, 
were it only by the natural right of the first occupant. He bas the power 
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to promulgate or to conceal it. It belongs to him with a juster title 
than the field or the forest, which may be inherited; for if you had 
neither your field nor forest, another would enjoy it; you have not made 
them, but the inventor has made his discovery. 

* * * * * 

** Every invention or importation constitutes an addition to the com- 
mon stock, since it will employ workmen, make things useful, revive 
commerce and industry, bring in foreign capitalists, or prevent our own 
from going to seek other products elsewhere. The office of patents 
ought to be simply the body corporate of inventions! A patent there 
deposited, is nothing else than fixing a determined date, which ought not 
to cost more than the inscription of the birth of a child. Inventors and 
importers, who place their industry under the protection which the law 
offers them, have then a right to the protection and to the encourage- 
ment of every government which comprehends its own interests, and 
those of the people whom it governs ; it would be shameful to deprive 
them of it in countries where alien laws and confiscations are abolished. 
The smaller a country is, the more ought it to offer facilities and attrac- 
tions to inventors, in order to induce them to endow it with their in- 
dustry. If they only find dislike and opposition on the part of the 
rulers, not only do they retire, but even the inhabitants themselves of 
that very country convey the product of their own industry where it 
meets with encouragement ; for it must be allowed that the successful 
alone have a country, all other persons are cosmopolites.” 

M. Jobard next proceeds to show that those countries which 
have earliest recognised the property of thought, have been 
the most successful in civilization and prosperity. Thus in 
1423, England fixed her law of patents; in 1790, the United 
States and France; in 1812, Prussia and Russia; in 1817, the 
Low Countries, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg; in 1820, Austria and 
Italy; then Spain, Portugal, and the two Sicilies; and lastly, 
Turkey, Persia, and India, which have no law of this charac- 
ter, have no discoveries save in some trifling matters, and re- 
main iu their middle-age position, a prey by their credulity to 
the alchymist, astrologer, gipsey, Jew, vending throughout their 
nostrums, their infallible elixirs — beguiling “alike prince and 
peasant. M.Jobard seems to be of opinion, that the abolish- 
ment of the law of copyright with the author, engraving with the 
painter, cast with the sculptor, and patents with the inventor, will 
bring us back to this period, This is somewhat hard to credit 
but it will assuredly injure all these noble spirits, and retard the 
progress of civilization ; ; art will become again a mystery, if there 
be not protection for the discoverer of new appliances to aid her 
objects. The consequence of this neglect of public enrolment 
will be, that with the inventor they will, perish, or, at least, very 
frequently. The ancient purple, Naples yellow, malleable glass, 
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nielli,* painting on glass, and many other discoveries, have shared 
this sad destiny. Still with the ennobling spirit of modern inven- 
tion, with inventors thoroughly imbued with bigh sentiments of 
the beneficial influence of their discoveries on mankind, this 
vaticination, we trust, will not be realized. 

The portions of the Exposition that M. Jobard has touched 
upon in the present volume are, first, steam engines, next flax 
and spinning engines, paper, metallurgy, and lastly, sounding. 
With respect to the first, France still retains her penchant for os- 
cillating engines instead of fixed. We have oscillation on the centre 
of the cylinder, on its base, vertical, horizontal, &c. Passing the 
oscillating engine of MM. Derosne and Cail, and the rotatory 
engine of Pecqueur, we proceed to consider that of M. Pelletan, 
which is unquestionably entitled to great praise on the ground of 
economy of fuel, giving only four kilogrammes per hour to pro- 
duce a one-horse power. ‘The public are already familiarized with 
the celebrated pamphlet of M. Andraud, and the application of 
air as a locomotive agent in the room of steam. ‘The splendid 
hypothesis of Berkeley on the non-existence of matter, scarcely 
appears to surpass M. Andraud, who speaks of muscular labour 
as already terminated. Undoubtedly, the skill of engineers has 
greatly increased the motor agency of man, but still we may enter- 
tain reasonable doubts as to such a consummation, for some time 
at least. ‘The engines of M. Pelletan do not exceed 20-horse 
power, Still the French seem to attach a value to these engines 
which, we fear, time will not confirm, The machine in question 
can, however, move with a pressure equal to fifteen or twenty 
atmospheres, while the engines with a piston do not in general work 
under higher pressure than five or six atmospheres. Air, we all 
know, can become dilated, and acquire a strong elastic force at a 
very small expense of combustion. One kilogramme of coals can 
raise 10,000 litres of air at 1000° of temperature. This source 
of power would be preferable to steam, which cannot bear any 
thing like this elevation, ‘The speed of these engines is spoken 
of as twenty leagues per hour. Such engines, when applied to 
vessels, possess “the advantage of less ponderosity, and require 
neither chimneys nor boilers. With all these advantages, we 
fear the principle is too fine, too scientific, to admit of the same 
general application. We shall now proceed to the flame engine 
of Galli Cazala. When this professor presented himself before 
the Academy of Sciences, he declared that money expended on 
steam was thrown away, and that he possessed the means, at a 
sixth of the expense, of obtaining all its power, clear of its diffi- 
culties and dangers. The professor is assuredly greatly wanted in 


* An error, as we have shown in a previous Article, No. 52. 
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this country, where the revolting number of accidents from steam, 

will, we fear, induce the public to prefer an inferior locomotive 

agency, unless railways can be made less disastrous. ‘The name 

of “ Flame Engine” is certainly not incorrect, as applicable to 

this invention, since its boiler only contains flame and gases, pro- 
duced by the combustion of coal in the compressed air. The fire, 
hermetically closed, is fed with air by a pump at the command 
of the engine itself. ‘The more the air is compressed the stronger 
the combustion. ‘The part of the air not employed in combus- 
tion acquires rapidly a double volume, as well as the azote, car- 
bonic acid, oxide of carbon, and other gases produced by com- 
bustion. The heated gases mingle in a great reservoir, where a 
part only of the ashes and black smoke “deposit themselves. . It 
is in this reservoir that it obtains the elastic combination used to 
raise a piston of immense bulk. The engine has great defects, 
but the inventor has subdued many of them, and it is well worthy 
of deep consideration. Galli Cazala himself has demanded from 
the Academy the severest possible scrutiny into the accuracy of 
his invention. King William felt great interest in this discovery, 
and intended to drain the lake of Haarlem with the engine, but 
difficulties occurred which prevented this trial of its powers. 
‘The great advantage in this engine is, its perfect freedom from 
danger. We next proceed to the simple engine of M. Rouffet, 
patronized by that Mecenas of artizans, Baron Seguier. Com- 
pactness and utility are its distinguishing features. A small boiler, 
with a cylindrical fire-box, in which is plunged the motor cylin- 
der, then a winding tube chimney in the boiler, abutting on the 
ventilator or Erickson aspirator. Place the whole on four small 
wheels, and you will have a moveable steam engine without 
chimney, applicable to all rustic labours,—to building, digging, 
draining of canals, felling of timber, &c. This artist and M. 

Bourdon have resolved the following problem, Construct a 
machine of from one to four-horse power, which may be placed 
easily as a stove in a workshop, without the neighbours being 
alarmed or complaining of it as a nuisance. In passing forward 
we regret to perceive that the establishment at Creuzat is now 
enabled to form locomotive engines without even the fire-box 
from England. ‘The engine of Deridder may be considered also 
an epoch in mechanical history, Its weight is only five tons, in- 
cluding the tender. ‘The artist has suppressed four wheels. The 
piston gives 220 blows per minute, in lieu of 180, the greatest 
swiftness of ordinary engines. It obtains, from holding its steam, 
three kinds of speed, according to the need required. Ordinary 
locomotives weigh twelve or fifteen tons ; each waggon three or 
four, It will convey 70 or 100 persons; but as the passages 
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to and fro can be multiplied, this is perhaps no detriment, but 
better than the heavier and fewer passages usually undertaken. 
The inventions next submitted—for the French are a far more 
timid nation than the English, who endure exploitation with 
perfectly Dutch or Russian equanimity—are safety apparatus for 
steam boilers; and we are satisfied that nothing short of con- 
demning the engineers to be placed, like the inventor of the 
brazen bull, in their own boilers occasionally, will stop this, or, as 
a minimum, boiling one hour per diem for a twelvemonth, to be 
inflicted on the operative engineer, 

We regret that we cannot enter into the details of the furnace 
of M. Barthelemy, admirable for its economy, and though we do 
not object to those immense edifices, called by a French poet 
“ cathedrals of industry,’ we shall be happy to get free from 
the sight of them, and to see combustion carried on without in- 
fecting an entire city, as at present, with the breath from these 
immense colossi, who appear, like the Titans, constantly breathing 
flame from their hundred mouths, polluting our towns with their 
noxious smoke and deleterious fluids. M. Jobard appears to 
view with great satisfaction the novel method with the chain em- 
ployed on our Blackwall railway with locomotive engines, and he 
pays the English the following honourable tribute : — “ The 
English will doubtless examine this cord principle thoroughly ; 
for we must allow that in England alone is money spent to ob- 
tain important results: every where else inventors and inventions 
are left to perish in all the anguish of abortive offspring.” The 
steam boiler of M. Beslay and the Baron Seguier come next in 
order. To this last we shall give some attention, regarding, as we 
do, its noble author still more than his exquisite invention, which 
is however the most useful production, probably, of the entire 
Exposition. ‘ With this nobleman there exists,” says M. Jo- 
bard, “no trace of envy nor jealousy, but a noble, beneficent 
spirit to all engaged in the chymical art. Whenever he perceives 
an attentive workman, he extends to him his patronage. He can 
appreciate the watching, trials, patience and genius to produce 
the smallest discovery; he knows, by experience, how many 
plunges a man must make into the unexplored abyss, and how 
many empty oysters he must bring to the surface, before he can 
meet with a pearl of price. He alone knows their anguish, ap- 
preciates their suffering, and does them justice.” 

The Baron Seguier has invented the first boiler in which an 
attempt has been made to produce the circulation of the water 
by the difference of temperature. It only occupies a fourth of 
the space required for others; its tubes are rivetted, and can be 
wrought with ordinary skill. M. Jobard calls this invention the 
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“ pivot of French industry.” This distinguished invention is 
only breveted to France, though applications were made to 
Messrs. Newton and Berry for England ; but the perfection of 
English work so far surpassed the French, that it was considered 
useless as an attempt; it will in consequence be probably antici- 
pated by the boiler of Mr. A. Perkins. ‘This gentleman’s plan 
consists in applying some modification of the hot water apparatus 
he has so long used with unexampled success for warming build- 
ings. Mr, A. Perkins has had one of twelve-horse power at 
work for eighteen months, and another of forty-horse power for 
five months, and is at the present moment extensively engaged in 
manufacturing them. ‘The advantages are perfect safety from 
explosion, a great saving of space and weight, amounting to one- 
half, and some economy of fuel. Mr. A. Perkins has obtained a 
patent in France, and has made arrangements for introducing 
them into that country. 

With respect to the next point, spinning.—The house of 
Marshall, of Leeds, works up 18,000 pounds of flax per diem, 
whilst the largest firms of France scarcely arrive at 500 or 600. 
Leeds is not alone; Preston, Dundee, Aberdeen, Belfast, all 
contain vast establishments, and another is also establishing in 
Leeds. Marshall will soon double his power of productiveness, 
and while France and Belgium make one step England can easily 
make twenty, so that only a rest on her part for a long term of 
years will ever place these nations on a level with her. Were we 
to take ee s house and the largest firm in France, the ratio 
is but 36: 1, and this is constantly increasing on the part of 
England, who supplies her own consumption and the Continent’s 
also by these gigantic appliances. In the importation of flax, 
France has increased $0,000,000 francs during the last year, but 
this is only at the rate of the annual manufacture of one English 
house, Marshall, alone. 

No less than 3,348 exhibitionists in spinning machines and 
manufactures appear in the Exposition of 1839. The French 
government, in 1814, manifested extreme bad faith with respect 
to these engines for spinning flax. Napoleon had offered a re- 
ward of one million francs to the inventor of a machine for spin- 
ning it. A clever mechanic, named Gerard, contrived to spin an 
extremely fine flax, which he sent to the government, expecting 
to receive the reward by return of post. But he was deeply dis- 
appointed to learn that they required a finer number still. “ [ 
could easily have effected this,” said the workman, who himself 
told the anecdote ; “ but this effort would only have been at- 
tended by the demand for a still finer manufacture, until | had 
arrived at the thinness of the spider’s web, and yet I should not 
have touched my million.” 
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The object of the government was simply to promote the efforts 
of the industrous artisan, but with no intention of offering to him 
any recompense. M., Jobard enters under this head into a long 
dissertation on the impolicy of the English government, in not 
permitting at one period the exportation : of machinery; but with 
respect to the steam engine this is surely not wrong. Let the 
Continent purchase as many as it may they soon become useless, 
for their work is not good enough to repair them in their smallest 
details, and were it not for the English workman raising his 
hammer against his country, they might be exported ad libitum, 
for recurrence must perpetually be had to England for their repair 
and constant supply. The French are totally incompetent to 
work, to repair, or to make engines. Their spinning engines, 
however numerous, scarce merit attention, and we proceed to 
our next head, paper. 

We pass the early observations of our author, and proceed to 
his first notice of paper made of dung. A single horse can 
furnish easily a kilogramme per day; a “barrack of horse might 
provide a government with sufficient for its supply. Amid the 
succedaneums for rags, this is not the least ingenious ; straw 
paper is next given and two receipts for its manufacture, to which 
we refer our readers. The process of manufacturing paper of 
bamboo, as adopted in China, is also set forth; and further, from 
bark of trees, in the same country. ‘The manufacture of a paper 
from reeds is strongly recommended to public attention, and it 
appears that the banana gives a far more beautiful and strong 
texture than any that we can produce from rags, ‘The importation 
of Chinese paper into France during three years, amounted to 
7062 reams, or 139,240 francs, 

Metallurgy is the next subject to which we have to direct 
attention. Nothing can more characterise the indolence of the 
French as to the resources of their own country, than the fact 
that a geologist discovered an iron mine in Britanny, which gave 
60 per cent. of metal, and yet the inhabitants could not be induced 
to work it. M. Jobard takes the opportunity however of cor- 
recting the notion that Napoleon was supplied with his projectiles 
from British and not from French industry. The note of Ge- 
neral Evain, on the materiel of Napoleon, is extremely curious, 
France, it appears, only commenced in 1800 the regular manu- 
facture of projectiles, but was enabled in 1814 to supply all her 
exigencies from herself. 

In the manufacture of copper France is making some pro- 
gress. Imphy throws out sheets of immense magnitude. MM. 
Wilz, Stephan, and Oswald of Neiderbruck, have manifested 
great ingenuity in their articles. A method of hardening copper 
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appears to be the great desideratum in its manufacture and ap- 
plication. Were this realized, war might be carried on as in the 
days of Homer, and other chieftains raise the brazen spear. The 
Egyptians unquestionably possessed this lost art, and worked 
with copper tools upon granite. 

To steel the attention of the French has long been directed 
with considerable effect in articles of ornament, and also others, 
The tempering of it is treated with considerable power by Jobard, 
and we shall state all we consider important in his paper on this 
subject. With respect to what passes in the mysterious process 
of tempering steel, the facts are as follow :—A bar of steel after 
having been tempered to its hardest pitch, being placed on red- 
hot iron or burning coals, undergoes chromatic changes, into 
straw colour, gold colour, purple, violet, dark blue, light blue, 
gray or watery hue. If we dip this bar in cold water ‘while its 
surface undergoes one of these changes, the steel acquires dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness corresponding to the hues above de- 
scribed. Skilful workmen judge by the eye of the degree of 
heat which their steel ought to receive before plunging it into 
water, They raise it to cherry-red heat, which gives it its 
highest hardness, and then withdraw it. It is not necessary that 
it receive its second hardening on coals, or in liquified metals, but 
in oil; for there is no hardening which requires a higher tem- 
perature than we obtain from boiling oil. Oil ina state of ebul- 
lition contains more heat than melting lead. Oil does not boil 
under 521 centigrade degrees, but lead melts at 312°, and pewter 
at 227°. M. Themar, of Brussels, tempers all his needles by 
burning oil. It is curious, but yet true, that a treatise on the 
tempering of steel is not to be found either in France or England. 
Electricity is involved in this process as in the formation of 
magnets, but the hardness acquired by steel at the instant of its 
cooling down, M. Jobard thinks, favours the crystalization of 
carbon, which would become diamond itself, were it pure from 
the interposition of iron. Taking water, however, at mean tem- 
perature, and steel at cherry-red, for our starting-point, we shall 
obtain a temper harder or softer in proportion to the cold or heat, 
The immersion of steel at red heat in snow and ice is attended 
with excellent success, but very cold acidulated water has given 
greater hardness and stiff temper. Pure nitric acid renders steel 
brittle when we carry up the temperature to cherry-red, but if we 
dip as the steel reddens, the effect is excellent, according to 
Reaumur. And this principle of tempering at the lowest possible 
heat at which steel hardens is now getting greatly into use. 
Passing from the anvil to the hardening process, 1s completely 
disappearing in practice. If steel is immersed in mucous or 
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soapy bodies, the temper is too tender, by reason of the steel 
surrounding itself with a mucous covering, which preserves the 
metal from immediate contact with water and softens the affection. 
In Switzerland they temper their hatchets by passing them 
through grease before they plunge them into water. The joiners 
of this country temper their gouges and scissars by plunging them 
m mutton-fat; others place oil over the water in which they 
plunge their steel. All this has no other effect than getting rid of 
harsh temper, as they call it. The scythes are heated at the forge, 
and in charcoal, to a white heat; they then dip them in a 
mixture of beef, mutton, and veal fat; then clean them after- 
wards and pass them in the flame until they trace the bluish hue. 
This is a soft or retarding tempering. Workmen understand 
well that on surrounding a bit of steel with fat, and placing 
it on burning coals until it ignites, that they obtain a good 
result generally, Practice has proved to them the degree of 
heat when oil takes fire, and also that which gives the retarden- 
ing requisite for certain springs and steels. Cutlers do not wait 
so long; they only stay until the oil smokes, A workman of 
Liege, Brisart, is in possession of a superior temper for files. 
He sells them dearer, but they last four times as long as the 
others, and their remains, shortened as knives, are capable of 
cutting iron and copper without blunting their edge. ‘The trian- 
gular files, for saws, of Raoul, are also capable of marking even 
the best English files. These workmen ought to be nationally re- 
compensed and their secrets diffused. The trial to which the files 
of Raoul were submitted, appears to have been extremely fair, 
The English files whitened in seven distinct instances, while 
Raoul’s were unchanged. It is affirmed, on the authority of Mr. 
Gill, that their manufacture isas follows, which we give, though 
M. Jobard does not mention it:—T wo pounds of mutton suet, 
not rendered, but only chopped small, two pounds of hog’s-lard, 
two ounces of white arsenic, powdered. ‘These being put into 
an iron vessel with a cover to it, must be boiled until a handful of 
mouse ear, Hieracium pilocella, fresh gathered, and which had 
been put into the mixture at first, shall become crisp and float 
on the surface of the liquor, a proof that all moisture is driven 
off. ‘This operation, as well as quenching any article in it, in 
order to harden it, must be performed under the hood of a smith’s 
forge-hearth, so as to carry off, as much as possible, the noxious 
arsenical fumes which arise, and the operator ought to close his 
mouth and nostrils to prevent his inhaling them. It is somewhat 
singular, but an air tempering is all that the celebrated Damascus, 
and we believe we might also add the Delhi, blades receive. ‘The 
wonderful hangs over all Eastern actions, but here the assertion, 
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that these celebrated sabres are tempered by cleaving the north 
wind with them, is not untrue. In the former, the sabre is simply 
brought to a red heat, and presented to an opening through which 
the air streams with great velocity, and the wondrous temper of 
these blades will enable them to cut into most European sabres 
without turning their edge. The Indians prepare a steel of ad- 
mirable temper from the old iron hoops of barrels from Europe, 
which they bury to increase the oxydation, and to purge the me- 
tal, as they say. ‘Their kreese or national poignard, as well as 
their sabres, are fashioned with much skill, and do not yield in 
hardness and elasticity to the Damascus blade. An ancient 
Turkish legend relates, that one day a warrior being without 
arms for an ensuing combat, snatched from the forge a yatagan, 
red hot, and urged his horse to a gallop, flourishing the blade 
around his head, which air cleaving gave it an excellent temper. 
The material of the Damascus blade, now much used by our own 
cutlers, the celebrated Wootz has conferred on our language 
the term damask, from the wavy character of this celebrated 
steel. ‘The meteoric iron presents, when wrought, the same 
appearance. ‘Tavernier states, that the steel susceptible of being 
damasked came from Golconda, obviously alluding to Delhi 
blades. Professor Crevelli has succeeded in an excellent imita- 
tion of these celebrated oriental sabres. We extract from the 
Allgemeine Militar-Zeitung his method. 

** A long flat piece of malleable steel, of about one inch and a half in 
breadth, and one-eighth in thickness, is to be first bound with iron wire 
at intervals of one-third of an inch, The iron and steel to be then incor- 
porated by welding, and repeated additions (from 10 to 20) of iron wire 
are made to the first portion, with which they must be finally amalgamated. 
This compound material is then to be stretched and divided into shorter 
lengths, to which, by the usual process of welding, grinding and temper- 
ing, any shape may be given. By filing semicircular grooves into both 
sides of the blade, and again subjecting it to the hammer, a beautiful 
roset-shaped Damascus is obtained ; the material can also be made to 
assume any other form. The infusion by which the figures are made 
visible, is the usual one of aquafortis and vinegar.” 

These sabres have been submitted to the following severe tests— 
cutting off hobnails, which had been placed in great numbers 
behind each other ; cuts upon a strong iron plate and many folds 
of cloth ; horizontal blows upon a wooden table ; and finally, like 
the celebrated Andrew Ferrara blades, powerful bending upon both 
sides. Out of two hundred and ten blades, examined by a military 
commission, and each of which was required to perform thrice on 
iron and twice against a flat wooden table, not a single one snap- 
ped or had its edge indented. In Prussia and Silesia an equally 
valuable manufacture exists, ‘The process appears similar to the 
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Andrew Ferrara, which probably obtained its excellence from the 
welding. Andrew Ferrara is said to have carried one of his blades 
wrapped in his bonnet. Elasticity and power of edge appear to 
be the common property of the Andrew Ferrara, the Damascus 
and Delhi blades, together with those at Milan manufactured 
under the direction of Professor Crevelli. Interlamination is 
probably the peculiar and yet unfathomed mystery. Andrew 
Ferrara is commonly supposed to have welded the blade of 
alternate layers, about two or three lines thick, of iron and steel, 
which approaches closely to Professor Crevelli’s method. 

With regard to air tempering, the rude method of the Asiatics 
ought certainly to yield to the plan of M. Thillorier, who, by his 
apparatus for congelation, obtains a degree of cold 100° below 
zero. What then ought we not to expect from this method, if the 
quality of temper depends on being submitted to a low degree 
of cold? Thillorier, for thus discovering congelation of carbonic 
acid, has become a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He has 
announced his intention of liquifying atmospheric air.* On 
the whole, however, it is more than probable that the entire 
secret of tempering consists, as Jobard appears to think, in the 
establishment of some method to heat equally the masses of steel 
in all their parts, and in the preparation of an oil bath raised to 
a temperature correspondent to that previously bestowed upon 
each mass. ‘The masses might then be withdrawn, or left to cool 
in the oil. Cutlery, arms, carriage springs, might all be treated 
in this manner. The skill of some workmen, particularly those of 
Solingen, is now so expert, that they can temper swords and foils 
at a single essay. With respect to iron itself, the best comes 
from Sweden, the next from Belgium, and the third in quality 
from England. 

Lead. — France and Belgium are poorly supplied, internally, 
with this valuable material. Britanny contains a mine of lead, 
from which Notre Dame was probably sheeted, but it is not 
worked. Silver was also a product of this mine, and, report 
says, in considerable quantities. England and Spain supply their 
wants. Belgium contains only one mine, Vedrin, and this, re- 
port says, exhausted. Fifteen millions of kilogrammes of lead are 
supplied to France, and one million to Belgium, from these 
sources. ‘The working of either the French or Belgian mines 
is rendered completely nugatory by the immense quantity pouee 


* We are not certain that this has not been achieved already by Mr. Perkins. This 
gentleman placed a glass tube in the compressing engine under a pressure of 28,000|bs. 
to the square inch, and when it was taken out there was a small globule of fluid at the 
bottom of the glass and no appearance of air in the tube, Dr. Wollaston and Sir H. 
Davy considered this the liquefaction of atmospheric air. 
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in at a lower rate from abroad, far below the price at which 
they can produce it from their own mines, M. Jobard, who is 
a man of peace, takes every opportunity of deprecating the use 
of this material for any other than peaceable objects. 

There is a curious calculation m Gassendi, which proves, by 
contrasting the supply of this material to the Emperor Napoleon 
with the expenditure, that each man killed in one war, the Aus- 
trian campaign, had cost his weight in lead. Amid the curiosities 
of the Exposition under this material, is the process for soldering 
lead by lead of the noble plumber Baron Debassynsde Richemont. 
The remarks made by Jobard on the perpetual fires caused by 
plumbers, who burn recklessly cathedral after cathedral from 
their carelessness, are highly judicious. They unquestionably 
should never be admitted into any building except under a 
surveillance of a very different character to that exercised at 
present, 

Zinc—is the next material under consideration. ‘The excel- 
lence of the zinc de la Vieille Montagne does not escape observa- 
tion from our author. The thinness in which this material is 
manufactured meets with just censure. In England, the gene- 
rality of zinc articles are from this cause totally useless within a 
few months of erection. In Russia, zinc ornaments in lieu of 
bronze are very common. Zine has not much aided the litho- 
graphic artists: zinc plates for engraving, however, our author 
thinks may be made available. This metal, heated to 210° cen- 
tigrade, becomes friable, and can be reduced to a fine powder, 
which, with the aid of oil, gives a colour of extreme utility to 
protect houses from the variations of the atmosphere, and will 
supersede the use of white-lead. 

The immense apparatus for bormg into the surface of the 
earth comes next under consideration. ‘This apparatus for the 
acupunction of the globe, as constructed by MM. Degousé 
and Mulot d’ Epinay, costs 80,000 francs. M. Jobard treats 
this subject with some pleasantness, not being himself a capital- 
ist, and frankly owns, that when a hospital could be constructed 
at the same cost, that a well, if not the deepest bore in the earth, 
assuredly the dearest to the paymaster, is not the most cheering 
of prospects. Champollion states boldly that he was convinced 
that Moses, before passing into the Desert, had provided himself 
with instruments for digging wells. The Pacha has recently, at 
the suggestion of the French, sent for an apparatus of this de- 
scription, and designs digging wells in the Desert, for the conveni- 
ence of travellers. In the Oasis of Ammon many pierced wells 
are extant of high antiquity. That extraordinary nation, the 
Chinese, has used the sound for this purpose for a very long 
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period. Their method has been essayed in France, and we be- 
lieve with some success. The bold spirit of Jobard suggests 
fixing his boring implements at the bottom of the mines Gua- 
noixuato, in Mexico, which are 1,800 feet from the surface; or 
at Liege, where they have excavated to 1,200 or 1,500, thence to 
descend several thousand feet, either by the Chinese method, or 
the Artesian bore. Amid the expectations fervidly indulged, 
and boldly expressed, as to the result from boring into the earth, 
M. Jobard enumerates lighting on petroleum, mineral * salt, 
educing a violent and perpetual current of carbonated hydrogen, 
and the metals and gems preserved from oxydation by the depth 
from the surface at which these treasures repose, and stirring 
up the extinct volcanos, pent within the earth, to gain fresh pro- 
duce from them. ‘Taking Jobard’s deepest excavation as the 
indication of the extent into the epidermis of the earth to which 
we have progressed, we find all yet done not even bearing the 
proportion of a scratch on the skin to the entire diameter of an 
orange. We have assuredly not even got through the rind at 
present, since not one twenty-thousandth part of the earth’s dia- 
meter is as yet penetrated. ‘The position, then, is curious and 
unique to which we may arrive by the auger of the earth 
piercer. It should be applied on both sides of the earth, and 
as near as may be at the same point. Various new bodies as yet 
unknown may become visible by this process, the abodes of 
the sauri and the megatherion deeper developed; and if our 
knowledge is rare and curious from the bodies bared to our 
view in the small portion as yet explored, who shall affix the 
limit to the recondite rarities that may yet spring forth, the 
friendly gnomes of earth that shall mingle with men, and supply 
more than even the fancy’s tasking,—indicating in the operations 
of science that truth far exceeds in wonderment the force of 
fiction. 

The cause of the introduction of the wooden sound in lieu of 
the metal is so curious, that we think it right to detail it. A car- 
penter having dropped his measure into a well filled with water 
to the brim, “the engineer called out, ‘* Another tool to recover !” 
« Don’t trouble yourself, ” said the workman, “ my measure is of 
wood; it will return.” His measure appeared shortly afterwards, 
and he seized hold of it the instant he saw it on the surface. 
“ If our sounds would return so!” murmured the engineer. 
“They would just the same were they of wood,” replied the 
chief miner Kind. ‘This led to the ingenious substitution. The 


* This was found at Acton, 306 yards deep. 
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well at Cessingen has reached the enormous depth of 1787 feet.* 
Its cost has amounted to 116,000 francs. This, according to re- 
port, is very far inferior in depth to the Chinese, who dig wells of 
1800 and 3000 feet, and at the low sum of 10,000 or 20,000 
francs. ‘The regulations laid down for the prosecution of these 
singular undertakings by Jobard appear extremely judicious. 
The inventions of M. Kind have furnished immense facilities for 
these difficult achievements; but without drawings, which the 
nature of this work will scarce admit, we cannot give a perfect 
illustration of them. Descriptions of machinery are seldom un- 
derstood without this aid, and even then read by but few, save 
those intelligent persons who take a deep interest in the immense 
motor agency at present in play. Among the curious facts 
stated above by M. Jobard, as likely to arise from boring the 
earth as described, one of the most improbable, the ridicule of 
every salon of savants in France, has just been realized. A 
bore effected in the Lower Rhine gave out oil of petroleum with 
the gushing water. ‘The proprietor has already obtained 200 hec- 
tolitres. 

M. Jobard proposes a different sound from any at present 
used, not of solid iron, but of hollow tubes, of three or four 
inches in diameter, similar to our gas conducts; the lower part 
consisting of a steel ring, and the play would in this case be cir- 
cular, and leave its centre intact. 

As M. Jobard has not distinctly described the rest of his 
apparatus, we merely indicate the great variety of his invention, 
which is by circular pressure, since in all the other details we 
must await more accurate description. His own opinion of the 
power of his instrument is evidently high, and he speaks of its 
accelerating force as equal to gunpowder. One curious point 
connected with these investigations, is the great question of cen- 


- tral heat, on which we expect many useful hints in their progress. 


We now close our review of M. Jobard, whose work certainly 
exhibits great talent and ingenuity, a clear conception of the re- 
sources of modern art, embellished by brilliant and playful sallies 
that enliven us in the course of grave inquiries. Dulce est desi- 
pere in loco appet ars his plan, and in it he is assuredly successful. 
His book is as pleasing as itis instructive. The feeling expressed 
throughout for quietude and calm to prosecute the discoveries, 
the immense discoveries opening to the resources of genius, is 
most natural. Men of sense must applaud the spirit that would 
bring heads into contact for the mutual elevation of the species, 








* The excavations in Mexico are of course distinct from the boring process, The 
latter already surpass in depth any ancient excavation, 
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rather than idly knock each other’s brains out to please a Thiers 
ora Paris mob. The philosopher looks on war with horror; it 
is to him the eclipse of science; it is the breaking up of all 
those bands of social intercourse among the enlightened of all na- 
tions, which tend to the improvement of possibly even the uni- 
verse. And assuredly if the few men that have wit and good 
feeling in the world, could be combined, and their votes taken, 
they would be unanimously for the cessation of this scourge of 
nations, this source of barbarism, this extinction of all organiza- 
tion in chaos and endless night. 





Art. [X. Du Catholicisme du Protestantisme et de la Philoso- 
phie en France. Par Francisque Bouvet, en Réponse 4 M. 
Guizot. Paris, 1840. 


THERE are few subjects on which, however deep the interest 
expressed in some directions, more real ignorance exists than on 
the great constituents of pure Catholicism. The three great 
Church communions, the Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant, 
are all, in the mass of their members, in a happy ignorance of 
what their constituent principles really are; the Dissenting 
bodies are still more palpably in error in establishing dissent as a 
bond of union; they, however the others may unite in the great 
feeling of Catholicism, until they repudiate that principle, can 
never approach to the description of a Christian church. In the 
Greek communion, though more eastern in tone than the others, 
intelligence and rational devotion are at an extremely low ebb. 
The Roman possesses far weightier material, much learning, deep 
devotedness, and large world-abstractiveness, which, however 
mistaken in its application, is a genuine Catholic principle, and as 
such ought to be respected. ‘The Protestant is superior to the 
Roman or Greek in the rationality of her devotion, in fixing her 
authorities on the Bible, and not independent of the Bible; but 
has possibly a tendency to rationalize too far, though this is 
checking on her part, but still she is embarrassed in the application 
of her distinctive appellation, which embraces the Lutheran 
denier of episcopacy equally with its firm Anglican supporter. 
The confession of Augsburg, the noblest document of Catholic 
confession on earth, independent of the church’s creeds, is, we 
regret to say, little understood by most who call themselves Pro- 
testants; and their great embodied statement in England, in the 
thirty-nine articles, is equally unknown to them. ‘The writer of 
the present article was in conversation, some time since, with a 
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lady, well connected, whose minister had been preaching a series 
of discourses on the thirty-nine articles; and she put to him, with 
the greatest simplicity, the following question, “ Where are the 
thirty- -nine articles to be found?” To which, he replied, in your 
Prayer Book, and if you give it me I will show them to you. 
They were then pointed out; and the exclamation was, “ How 
strange that I never looked in that part of the book before.” 
Great ignorance then demonstrably prevails among the most 
rational body of Christians, as to the great constituent principles 
of Catholicism. The Dissenter, a very wide term of course, too 
wide to admit of description here, throwing out the Unitarians in 
company with the Deists, talks largely about religious liberty, but 
admits very little of it into practice in his own community ; ; and 
wherever, as in the case of the pilgrim fathers, or the covenanters, 
he forms a distinct religious body, lays down principles far 
more stringent than any of those against which he has denounced 
his Maranatha. In looking at these bodies, at the first glance 
one should be apt to consider that Catholicism were extinct; but 
still three out of them retain an affinity that is hourly strengthening 
in resemblance to their lost parent. ‘The Greek Church will ob- 
viously follow in the wake of the Romish, whatever direction that 
may take; for though the Patriarch may resist the Pope in any 
temporal assumptions, or interference with his spiritual authority, 
yet Rome, the mistress of the world no more, with scarce suffi- 
cient power to preserve her Italian states, and with the principles 
of the Popedom hourly weakening in the most Roman Catholic 
country next to Spain, having now no established church there, 
will grow gentler and gentler still in her Asiatic elements of 
power, since she is wisely contending for rule amid the European, 
and trusts again to establish herself at the centre of intelligence. 
The Greek Church is also grossly venal; all its offices are matters 
of sale, metropolitans, archbishops or bishops. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is its head; the celibacy of the clergy is pro- 
hibited, and the priests marry before ordination. It contains a 
most ignorant class of ecclesiastics ; they deny purgatory, and yet 
their liturgy seems expressly to imply that Christ endured the 
pains of Hades; their communion is in both kinds, similar to the 
Protestant. This church, that of the voluptuous Greek, the 
Levantine, and the Russian, boasts uo adherents likely to influ- 
ence highly the coming events that are now culminating in their 
ascent. 

The battle for the souls of the world, for the dominion over 
the regions of spirits, for mastery in a strife that involves all the 
elements of political, mental, and spiritual power, lies in conse- 
quence between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant; the 
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Dissenter being hors de combat, for in his communion there can 
be no fixity ; and the challenge has been fairly thrown down by 
an English prelate, and has never yet been met, to point out any 
Dissenting denomination that has remained unchanged i in doctrine 
for one hundred years. The mighty principles then of Catholic 
verity are before us, to determine on between the two great leading 
religious communities. And among the first great “questions to 
be arranged i is the precise element of spiritual power. 

The British Church has for centuries affirmed the great prin- 
ciple, that ecclesiastics are subject to the crown, a principle that 
even Spain never conceded to Rome. There can be no harm, as 
far as we can see, in all these churches meeting together, and agree- 
ing among them to elect an universal head. This might be arranged 
by a rota of elections, leaving it in Rome, Greece, or Britain; 
but to expect that an Italian sovereign is to lord it over other 
states than his own, is to anticipate an absolute impossibility. 
An evil fraught with such vast mischief over the past centuries, 
that it may be said to have been the dead weight on the progress 
of Christendom for ages. But this ecclesiastical primate of earth 
must have a power purely spiritual, and must also himself be 
amenable to civil obedience and to temporal rule. Here, then, 
is one great question disposed of, which preserves as much im- 
munity ‘from the secular power as is desirable, and keeps the spi- 
ritual intact. The sovereign of a land, then, must be the head of 
the Church in that land; he must rule her in temporalities, she 
him in spiritualities. As to the question of an infallible head, 
this is only a vast absurdity. The intelligent Romanist, when 
closely questioned, seems to fight off the discussion; oue ascribing 
it to the Pope, another to a general council, some to both, all 
denying it on matters not spiritual, and the whole question fairly 
resolves into that great fundamental doctrine of every existing 
Church, that the true Church has in fundamentals never been 
wrong, that she has always possessed light enough to guide her to 
salvation, though in some communities in a distant, dangerous and 
darkened route. ‘To this extent only can the infallibility of any 
Church be pleaded, and to this extent it may be fairly carried. It 
is evideut, that the line of the glorified must be continuous through- 
out all ages, as well as the revelation, and it were ill for the Pro- 
testant to deny the excellency of a Gregory or a Xavier, But 
there is one subject connected with this saute, of such vastly 
important results, that it is only fitting to enter upon it fully, and 
this is—the authority of the Church. In illustration of this point 
we shall recount the following anecdote. 

Some time since, a Protestant minister was requested to admi- 
nister the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to a sick and aged 
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lady, which he accordingly did, and she received the holy elements 
with her sister. After the sacrament was concluded, the sister of 
the invalid said that she was a Catholic, and she hoped she had 
not done wrong in receiving it in two kinds; the minister told her 
that she had assuredly not done wrong, for that her reception of 
it was in the ancient Catholic usage. He then showed her the pas- 
sage in the Ist Epist. Cor. “ As often as ye do eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death until he come.” The 
same minister was afterwards in conversation with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Vicar Apostolical depute, and narrated the anecdote. “ Yes,” 
said Dr. ——, “ but you seem to forget that in that you evinced 
great ignorance of the MSS., the generality read y or, and not 
xes and, in the passage, thus making it a matter of indifference 
whichever be administered.” The Protestant replied that he was 
a minister with a large cure of souls, a humble parish priest, but 
still he had contrived to retain some ancient scholarship, and 
having had means of collating every MS. in the world on that 
passage, knew he could not be mistaken. “ It matters not,” was 
the reply, “the authority of the Churchis sufficient for us.” “But 
do you mean to say that the authority of the Church is to obtain 
against the authority of all the MSS.?” This was simply answered 
by a repetition of the authority ofthe Church. ‘ Well, then, if 
it must be so, I take you on your own principle: St. Paul knew 
the practice of the Church in his day, he would not have contra- 
dicted that of the other apostles, yet St. Paul administered it in 
both kinds. St. Paul is a fair representation of the Church in his 
day, and St. Paul obviously administered the sacrament, in both 
kinds, to the laity.” “ But how weak your Church stands in the 
question of authority.” ‘On the contrary, it is stronger than your 
own, for your Church authority is distinct from the Bible, while 
our Church authority is of the essence of the Bible. We claim 
a power for the Church on the Bible declarations of it, you claim 
that power simply on your own.” But the right of private judg- 
ment then is claimed by you!” ‘ Only so far as s the Bible does not 
enlighten us, only in things foreign to the Bible; on all in the 
Bible we are agreed, and also to obey what the Bible defines to 
be the true authority of the Church.” Now, any principle like 
that, maintained in this anecdote by the Romanist, of a Church 
authority, not based on the Bible, was shown to be untenable at 
the Reformation. The right of private judgment is no more 
allowed to the Protestant than the Romanist. But the Protestant 
sees his Church in the Bible, and the Romanist out of the Bible. 
The Word reproves and informs the Protestant, but the will 
of the Romanist is blindly submissive to dicta on Church 
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authority, independent of Bible authority. Now the proof 
of the two dispensations is shown in their relative position 
to the world at large. Germany, Sweden, and England are in 
a greater state of worldly splendour, and of intellectual might 
than any countries opposed to them. The monarchy of one 
German state, Prussia, has gone through a severe struggle, but 
the ultimate triumph of the Agenda principle is safe. The feeling 
also throughout that country, and the wish to secure a clear apos- 
tolical succession is extremely strong. Amid all the conflicting 
notions of theology, this principle has been adding growth to 
growth. Sweden may be fairly adduced also as a nation in a 
high commercial prosperity, and with a nobility of strain about all 
her acts, that indicates the glorious untrammelled liberty trans- 
mitted by the great Gustavus. England had always her ancient 
British Church of the remotest antiquity, and the catholicity of 
that Church begins, as we have stated, to deeply influence the 
world. 

It will be urged she is dividing, and that the Oxford Tract party 
is anapproach to Rome. But Rome herself does not labour under 
this impression; nor do the Oxford Tract men themselves at all 
participate in this sentiment: men of high acquirements as they 
are, though they have credit for vastly more extensive resources 
than they possess, evincing a tendency to learning beyond piety, to 
rites beyond their object, to saints obscuring a Saviour, to substi- 
tute religiousness for Religion. Many of their practices are worthy 
of no graver censure than laughter, but their affected follies in 
acts of devotion, of which the following anecdote may serve as a 
specimen, deserve something graver. ‘“ A short time since the 
minister of a large parish in town accepted the offer of the 
services of a gentleman of this religious tendency to read the 
prayers: To his astonishment and dismay, instead of reading the 
prayers as usual with his face to the congregation, as directed in 
the Rubric,* this individual turned his back on them, and no 
person save the minister of the church, seated at the altar, 
could in consequence hear the service. At the conclusion the 
minister of the church stated, that the congregation, he regretted 
to say, were not greatly benefited by the exertions of the reve- 
rend gentleman.” ‘To which the reply was, “ It was very unim- 
portant; they performed the act of worship.” “I hope, sir,” 
was the retort, “you will at least allow they did not render a 
reasonable service.” The same Oxford Tract gentleman had on 
various occasions given his diocesan no small trouble ; and at the 


* « He that readeth so standing and turning himself, as he may best be heard of all 
such as are present.” 
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ordinary visitation of the diocese, the Bishop reproved him 
strongly for his general conduct: to which he replied by re- 
questing that his lordship would name some particular cause of 
offence. ‘To this the diocesan replied, that his whole conduct 
was an offence; but that if he were asked off-hand to name some- 
thing at the instant that struck him, the method in which the scarf 
was worn by him, totally different from the practice of all his sur- 
rounding brethren, was sufficient. ‘St. Ambrose, my lord, 
directs the scarf to be worn so.” “Sir! don’t tell me of St. 
Ambrose! he was Bishop of Milan, not your Bishop! I am your 
Bishop!” was the keen and common-sense reply of the diocesan. 
Now really, follies of this character, and an attempt by the 
Oxford Tract party to place St. Ambrose and St. Augustin by 
the side of apostles, must bring upon Protestantism immense 
scandal. And though no man can approve of the description 
given, not long since, in a sermon at St. Paul’s, which first stated, 
there was a great man, and his name was Moses; and then a 
second great man, and his name was Jesus Christ; and then a 
third great man, and his name was Luther: attempting to show 
three great revelations under these names; and placing the last 
as not the least; which statement would drive the mass of Pro- 
testants into Romanism rather than embrace such notions ; yet 
is the Oxford abuse of Luther—the most uncalled-for and evil- 
minded to the welfare of Protestantism. ‘That truthful intellect, 
as he has been called by a writer of great force and power, a 
constant contributor to this journal, ill deserves this of any Pro- 
testant. He won their liberty, their freedom; he wrought their 
Church-deliverance ; he established the Reformation, His moral 
courage is unequalled—a thing unmated by man; the burner of 
the Pope’s Bull; the daring vindicator of his principles before 
the diet at Worms; the powerful intellect that threw off the fet- 
ters of monachism, and burst into the light of Protestantism, 
however his mind may be accompanied by some weaknesses 
the ebb from its giant swell deserves, and has hitherto received 
from the liberated sons of thought and reason and religion, the 
fitting meed for his Atlantean exertions. 

Where are the inquisitions, indulgences, excommunications, 
Latinservices, jesuits, monks, monasteries, where are the “peine dure 
et forte,” the rack, the lone cell, the closed Bible, the confessional, 
and the Breviary? Ask the history of their death or dying throes, 
and all will tell you they are entombed or entombing fast by 
Luther and the Protestants. ‘The blows this champion of truth 
dealt forth, have compelled them either to resign life, or at the 
best, to protract its mortal struggles only for a brief time. 
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How eloquently have Luther’s merits, his just claims, been 
stated by a great leading intellect of the present day. 

“The monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly in the way of trade, by 
Leo X., who merely wanted to raise a little money, and for the 
rest seems to have been a Pagan rather than a Christian, so far 
as he was any thing, arrived at Wittenberg and drove his scandal- 
ous trade there. Luther’s flock bought indulgences in the 
confessional of his church; people pleaded to him that they had 
already got their sins pardoned. Luther, if he would not be 
found wanting at his own post, a false sluggard and coward at 
the very centre of the little space of ground that was his own and 
no other man’s, had to step forth against indulgences, and de- 
clare aloud that they were a futility and sorrowful mockery ; that 
no man’s sins could be pardoned by them. It was the beginning 
of the whole reformation. We know how it went forward from 
this public challenge of ‘Tetzel on the last day of October, 1517, 
through remonstrance and argument;—spreading ever wider, 
rising ever higher, till it became unquenchable, and enveloped all 
the world. Luther’s heart’s desire was to have this grief and 
other griefs amended. His thought was still far from introducing se- 
paration in the Church, or revolting against the Pope, Father of 
Christendom, ‘The elegant Pagan Pope cared little about the 
monk or his doctrines; he wished however to have done with the 
noise of him. 

“Tu a space of three years, having tried various softer methods, 
he thought good to end it by fire. He dooms the monk’s writ- 
ings to be burnt by the common hangman, and his body to be 
sent bound to Rome probably for a similar purpose. It was the 
way they had ended with Huss, with Jerome the century before. 
Poor Huss; he came to that Constance Council with all imagi- 
nable promises and safe conducts; an earnest, not rebellious kind 
of man: they laid him instantly in a stone dungeon, three feet wide, 
six feet high, seven feet long; burnt the true voice out of this 
world, choked it in smoke and fire. That was not well done.” 

Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist! Writing like that is 
the result of an wra of the mind that Puseyism wits not of, and 
Romanists dread to look in the face. But this is not all. 

“ T for one pardon Luther for now altogether revolting against 
the Pope. The elegant Pagan by this fire decree of his had 
kindled into noble, just wrath, the bravest heart then living in this 
world. The bravest, if also one of the humblest, peaceablest, 
it was now kindled. ‘ These words of truth and soberness, aim- 
ing faithfully, as human inability would allow, to promote God’s 
truth on earth and save men’s souls, you, God’s vicegerent on 
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earth, answer them by the hangman and fire. You will burn 
me and them for answer to the God’s message they strive to bring 
you? You are not God’s vicegerent; you are another’s I think! 
I take your Bull as an emparchmented lie and burn?#, You will 
do what you see good next; this is what I do.’ It was on the 
10th December 1520, three years after the beginning of the busi- 
ness, that Luther with a great concourse of people took this indig- 
nant step of burning the Pope’s fire decree in the market place of 
Wittenberg, Wittenberg looked on “with shoutings.” The whole 
world was looking on. ‘The Pope should not have provoked that 
shout! It was the shout of the awakening of nations. * * * At 
bottom, as was said above, we are to consider Luther as a Prophet 
Idol Breaker, a bringer back of men to reality. Luther said to 
the Pope, this thing of yours that you call a Pardon of Sins, it is a 
bit of rag-paper with ink. It zs nothing else, and so much like it 
is nothing else. God alone can pardon sins. Popeship, spi- 
ritual Fatherhood of God’s Church, is that a vain semblance of 
cloth and parchment? It is an awful fact God’s Church is not a 
semblance, Heaven and Hell are not semblances. I stand on this 
since you drive me to it, Standing on this, I a poor German monk 
am stronger than you all. I stand solitary, friendless, one man on 
God's Truth; you with your tiaras, triplehats, with your treasuries 
and armories, thunders spiritual and temporal, stand on the devil’s 
lie, and are not so strong !” 
The description of Luther at the diet of Worms is equally 
vigorous. “ ‘The young Emperor, Charles V., with all the princes 
of Germany, papal nuncios, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, 
are assembled there. Luther is to appear and answer for himself, 
whether he will recant or not. The world’s pomp and power 
sits there on this hand: on that stands up for God’s truth one man, 
Hans Luther, the poor miner’s son. Friends had reminded him 
of Huss, and advised him not to go; he would not be advised. 
A large company of friends rode out to meet him with still more 
earnest warnings, he answered; ‘ Were there as many devils in 
Worms as there are roof tiles, I would on’ The people on the 
morrow, as he went to the hall of the diet, crowded the windows 
aud house-tops, some of them calling out to him in solemn words, 
not to recant. ‘ Whosoever denieth me before men,’ they cried 
to him,—as in a kind of solemn petition and adjuration. Was it 
not in reality our petition too, the petition of the whole world 
lying in dark bondage of soul, paralyzed under a black spectral 
night-mare and triple hatted chimera, calling itself Father in God, 
and what not, ‘ Free us, it rests with thee; desert us not.’ Luther 
did not desert us. His speech of two hours distinguished itself 
by its respectful, wise and honest tone ; submissive to whatsoever 
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could lawfully claim submission—not submissive to any more 
than that—his writings, he said, were partly his own—partly de- 
rived from the word of God. As to what was his own, human 
infirmity entered into it, unguarded anger, blindness, many things 
doubtless, which it were a blessing for him could he abolish alto- 
gether. But as to what stood in sound truth and the word of 
God he could not recant it. How could he? ‘ Confute me,’ he 
concluded, ‘ by proofs of scripture or else by plain, just arguments. 
I cannot recant otherwise, for it is neither safe nor prudent to do 
aught against conscience. Here stand I. I can do no other; 
God assist me.’ ” 

Let the supporters of the cell, the cloister, the indulgence, the 
Latin service, and the breviary, stand up and answer the man of the 
Bible, the Protestant champion, the faithful witness of Truth. 
Let the puny modern revilers of Luther, who won their yet young 
liberty, stand up and they will sink like the snow drift under the 
blows of this Malleus Hereticorum, this Son of the pure and un- 
spotted Catholic Church. 

No! among the many benefactors to earth Luther certainly 
ranks among the chiefest, and the ‘* spleeny Lutheran” is the most 
formidable modern opponent to Rome. Any attempt, however, at 
the introduction of Lutheranism, Calvinism, or any other appella- 
tions simply derived from the systematizing of man on the purposes 
of God, we think indiscreet ; but assuredly to abuse Luther is both 
ungrateful and ill becoming those whose yet young liberty, we re- 
assert, is an heir loom from the German Professor, and even the 
House of Guelph owes its seat on the throne of these realms to 
the house of Luther. He was the giver of a Protestant succes- 
sion to the throne of these realms. The Oxford party can never 
be an influential body for any length of time: they will not be 
without their useful end, they will direct us to much of what is 
excellent in a different way to theexcellency of the age; they will 
revive a taste for time-honoured antiquity, but they must not ima- 
gine that senility is without accompanying disadvantages. Their 
mortification of the body, as a psychological principle, is ridicu- 
lous, and it is reported that the distinguished wife of one of the 
leaders died through denying herself, in sickness, the requisite 
comforts to ensure a return of health—from positive bodily dis- 
comfort. How many removes from Simon Stylites is this 
conduct! The character of their leading writer is any thing 
but amiable—a chilling concentration of university pedantry and 
ecclesiastical pride. The bishops never can support them, and 
while on this subject, we do most deeply regret to perceive, in all 
recent appointments, a total want of piety as a great constituent 
principle of choice in episcopal sees. ‘The Whigs, of course, 
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have never claimed to possess much of this latter quality. ‘The 
utter absence of deep, lone and abstracted principle in dignitaries 
appointed by that party is very remarkable. Many are practical 
men, active and zealous in their respective dioceses, keeping the 
business of them well going, but are not eminent for their piety. 
There is also manifested a reckless disposition to erect churches, 
to push them into being, and then, before they can well walk, to 
make them self-supporting. This is a vile modern innovation ; 
our wise ancestors never built a church without taking good 
heed how it was to be supported. The consequences of a system 
that has thrown the church on the voluntary principle, have of 
course been proportionately alarming. Pew rents, a most irre- 
gular and uncertain income, independent of the scandal they 
occasion, and their questionable justification by ancient precedent, 
have been made the means of carrying out the system. And, 
though it is unquestionably true that new churches are no sooner 
built than filled, and, further, without detriment to other and more 
aucient churches, yet this would not be the case were they not sup- 
plied, in most instances, with men of high talent and powerful 
energy, and who are made subservient to a popular pleasing system, 
rather than to a religious self-denying ecclesiastical spirit. Of 
course these teachers of the people are, to a great extent, tinged 
with a love of popularity most fatal to that spirit that is not of this 
world. Butstill the principle has been one well constructed, how- 
ever it may victimize a few early possessors of these benefices, whose 
lotis indeed hard, for they have to maintain their novel position, to 
root out the prejudices of old parochial authorities, and to raise 
up around them a class of devoted servants of God, that will not 
think Mammon ill expended on the service of the temple. The 
nation, generally, must however take up their position, demand 
their supply with the necessary means of carrying on devotional 
exercises, legislate on the old parochial church estates, sweep 
them into one mass, and make them generally applicable for the 
purposes of the people. The corruption that exists in the ma- 
nagement of the church property, throughout the entire country, 
demands the interference of the legislature. ‘The measure is ac- 
companied with great difficulties, but England requires a com- 
plete new modification of parishes. A system of fusion here 
would be accompanied with mighty benefits. The livings are 
already undergoing some change; those in the gift of the crown 
are at present augmenting with the stalls and dean and chapter 
property, which, however questionable as a just act, will, we 
trust, lead to some good. But the great land-owners must be 
called on to lend their aid, and patrons of livings must be pre- 
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pared to step forward and endow the new churches, which will 
become, eventually, even a matter of temporal gain to them. 

With this healthy and extended application of Protestantism at 
home—for the bulk of the people will now have the power to 
attend divine worship, and the poor, who have been somewhat too 
abundantly allowed for in the scheme to the deprivation of the 
minister and to the placing them impoliticly too much in the eye 
of the congregation for their faded, worn and ragged habiliments, 
cannot complain of a want of church room. We have further a 
visible extension of our pure principles of Faith in all quarters 
of the world. Episcopacy will soon be established wherever the 
British power is dominant. We have a Bishop of Australasia ; 
Indian Bishops, and even a sort of Primate; the West Indies 
have long enjoyed, like the East, most valuable men in this ca- 
pacity. The Canadas are equally fortunate. A Bishop of New 
Zealand will shortly leave England: Australasia wiil be equally 
well looked to in other parts besides Sydney, as indeed her wants 
require—North, South, East and West. Malta and the Lonian 
Isles will also constitute a fresh nucleus of Protestantism that 
will soon overpower the Greek follies in the might of a stronger 
system. Africa will probably meet with similar attention ; a foun- 
dation is laid westward and southward, The enormous increase 
of English possessions brings with it, necessarily, a British Church, 
and this will ere long far surpass any of the infirm forces of the Vati- 
can. The Roman Catholic Church has now changed its political 
aspect to another, which bids fair to be the last of its Protean 
transformations. It has become essentially radical, and is now at- 
tempting to combine its canonized absurdities with the movement 
principle. In this respect it has followed in practice the advice 
of one, whom it repudiates in theory, that noisy, factious, turbu- 
lent demagogue, the idol of George Sand and Jeune France—the 
Abbé de Lammenais. But this will never be endured. In 
England, O‘Connell and the anti-Church party are likely either 
to be dropped by the Whigs, or proh pudor! to drop them, 
The present cabinet is in a situation that cannot hold long; 
and though we are not among the alarmists, or among those who 
think it likely that a dissoiution is at hand, still the parliament 
itself must become defunct in three years, at the farthest possible 
period, supposing it to run out, which it never is allowed to do. 
The Whigs like to talk in this style, in order to shake a few loose 
Conservatives, who are afraid of their seats; but how can they 
dissolve? If they do so they insure a comfortable addition to 
their opponents of at least fifty, with which opposition they could 
not go on one hour. One reason for no dissolution. Then, 
supposing the Whigs, in the height of their desperation, to rush 
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upon a dissolution, this is not to be done without going to the crown 
to give good reasons for this procedure, and for the exercise of 
this dangerous experiment. ‘The crown would naturally say, that 
its high powers are not to be trifled with, and resist any attempt 
to embarrass the only chance of a permanent administration. 
England is not so lost as to allow of her highest legislative 
functions being thus trifled with and abused. No, the next 
parliament seals the doom of the O’Connell, the Radical, the 
Roman Catholic party in England. They have placed them- 
selves with the movement, and by the movement they shall 
perish. It had better become the high spirit of this party to 
have spurned such association, but “noscitur e sociis’ applies 
to them in Church and State. ‘They may work the propaganda 
fund, they may determine to exercise it on England as they do, but 
all their forces cannot stem the irresistible weight of the English 
Clergy. While there remains in every one of our ten thousand 
parishes (and they are twice ten thousand virtually) a gentleman 
the equal to any in it in intelligence and station, the superior in 
most to all; while the par ochial connection is maintained as it is 
by the constant ministration of the Church, with its solemn rites 
and services, this influence will ever be dominant in the land and 
to it all parties must tend. ‘The true Church was strong enough 
in ancient day to resist all attacks from within, and even to en- 
dure the schisms and heresies of Macedonius, Arius, and Socinus ; 
and the British Church is at present assuredly strong enough, 
even when bearing bishops within her tainted with the leaven “of 
this last heresiarch, to resist O’Connell and the popedom; and 
to more than mate the Salmonean flashes of Wiseman by the 
thunder from heaven’s own artillery of truth, wielded by Turton, 
Genuine Saxonism is now the element of the world. All races 
are destined to bow to the sons of Japhet. “ God shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall 
be his servant,” is the divine decree. All shows that the Saxon 
is dwelling in the tents of the Asiatic—all indicates the doomed 
African race to be his age-bound servant. Power rolls on, but 
ever westward, ever amid the Saxon stock ; and if even America 
rise to higher power, it is but the dominancy of the same prin- 
ciple. Should Australasia ever work into the scale of nations, and 
the elements of power, this is but the continuance of the same 
principle, the ennobling of the Saxon. New Zealand will soon 
receive the same impress, and it will be a glorious race when the 
finest of the savage nations unites with the Saxon in a common 
strain. The elements of a race that will probably move higher 
still will then be in combination, influencing deeply the powers 
of mortality, and by their agitation producing a world renovation 
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from hemisphere to hemisphere, from England to her antipodes. 
And what are the forces that can withstand these coming 
events with such shadows before! The Czar is fully occupied 
in keeping the barbarous nations beneath him still barbarized, 
the oriental empire is already gone to its grave, and a few hun- 
dred British troops master the “Pacha of Egypt, and dictate, when 
well managed, laws to the ‘Tartar horde within the great wall of 
China. Brahminist, Buddhist, and Mahometan alike “bend before 
the Saxon Protestant. And do we hear men talk of the revival 
of Popery, of the recurrence to that dissent from the high prin- 
ciples of Catholicism? Do we hear of its progress? ‘The fol- 
lowing eloquent language will show that if it be in progress it is 
unquestionably to the tomb :—“ Popery can build new chapels: 
welcome to do so to all lengths. Popery cannot come back -” 
more than Paganism can, which also still lingers in some countries 
But indeed it is with these as with the ebbing of the sea; you 
look at the waves oscillating hither and thither ¢ on the beach; for 
minutes you cannot tell how it is going; look in half au hour 
where it is; look in half a century where your Popehood is! 
Alas, would there were no greater danger to our Europe than the 
poor old Pope’s revival. ‘THOR may as soon try to revive. And 
withal this oscillation has a meaning. The poor old Popehood 
will not die away entirely as Thor has done for some time yet; nor 
ought it. We may say the old never dies till this happen, till all 
the soul of good that was in it have got itself transferred into the 
practical new. While a good work remains capable of being 
done by the Romish form; or what is inclusive of all, while a 
pious life remains capable of being led by it, just so long, if 
we consider, will this or the other human soul adopt it, go about 
as a living witness of it. So long it will obtrude itself on the eye 
of us who reject it, till we in our practice too have appropriated 
whatsoever was of truth in it. Then, but also not till then, it 
will have no charm more for any man. It lasts here for a pur- 
pose.” And all these forms simply last for a purpose for that 
distant period when the catholic harmony of heaven shall still all 
discordant notes in sainted peace. But there are two denomina- 
tions, or rather there is one, to whose reformed purity all must 
arrive. It is tauntingly reproached to that one that the religion 
of the head is more potent in her than the feelings of the heart. 
But in practice, the deeds of her children refute this assertion; in 
universality and charity she is not exceeded ; she is not equalled 
by aiy existing religious denomination. The ruling forces of em- 
pire are with her, ond however reluctant to admit the principle, 
all will be compelled to bow to her aristocracy of soul. Her 
truthful earnestness must be successful. 
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** Her weapons, like the sword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God, 
Are given her so tempered that neither Pope 
Nor Papist can resist their edge.” 

For it is idle to call her the religion of the head ; Protestantism 
belongs equally to the heart. And where in right-minded persons 
are heart and head discordant? It is only in the madness of in- 
tellectual strife, and not in its truth and soberness, that the con- 
clusions of the twain are at issue. The sanctified reason knows 
its just bounds, and has none of that “ vaulting ambition that 
overleaps itself.” It is then, in a general tendency to such a 
catholicity of sentiment as the Bible prescribes, that we confide 
for the world’s complete and entire renovation. It is impossible 
for Protestants, with this reprover of evil before them, not to bow 
to its infallible tribunal. ‘The crafty politician may attempt the 
revival of the opposite system, but it would require a host of 
doctrinaires to convince us to the contrary. ‘ Roman Catho- 
licism,” says the author whose name stands at the head of our 
article, ‘‘has vanished at the aspect of civilization. It is under- 
going due suffering for the evil of having subjected all spirituality 
to its views of temporal aggrandizement. It is gone.” Italy, 
Austria, Spain, and Ireland are its lingering refuge. It is only in 
La Coda dell’ Universo, with this Barebones assemblage, that it 
holds its session. Has it contributed to modern light or pro- 
gress? Has it aided or been a dead-weight on civilization? — Its 
very efforts at motion are they not spasmodic and unnatural ? 

It cannot walk in proportion to the speed of all around it. It 
is dishonest also. Who is there in the present Roman Church 
that believes in the dictum of Gregory IX. “ There is only one 
name in the world—the Pope. He only can bestow the investi- 
ture of kings; all princes ought to kiss his feet. No one can 
judge him; his simple election makes him a saint; he has never 
erred; he never will err, He can depose kings, and absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance.” If this 1s disowned, which it is by 
many a Romanist, why is not a council called to make it the deed 
of all? If not, is the Council of Constance that negatives in- 

fallibility, or the Council of Trent that asserted and denied it, 
to command adhesion? Or must we go with the Jansenist, who 
denies infallibility on matters of fact absolutely, and simply allows 

of it on points on which no person has any information what- 
ever? Is this a system to stand in modern light? And again, 
though we see no possible objection to a head of the Church, as 
we have stated, yet St. Frangois de Sales is as strongly Protestant 
in feeling on the subject, as any of the reformed faith. 

« The members of a religious body,” says he, “ will always be 
enough united when they shall be animated with the like spirit» 
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when they shall have the same education, the same laws, and shall 
all keep in view one common end. ‘The first Christians, who were 
of one heart and one spirit in whatever part of the world they had 
rested, would have been of the same sentiments. Love would 
have been a sufficient bond of union. Love, like their’s, needs not 
necessarily a chief head of union. A religious body without a 
single head may have its inconveniences ; but those who have one 
sustain numerous unpleasantries also. A supreme head, if cor- 
rupt, rapidly spreads that corruption among the members; 
whilst the same vital effects do not follow when a bishop or in- 
ferior pastor fails, for then all do not fail with him.” 

That is pretty conclusive from one of the Romanist denomination, 
and it is now time for us, having thus proceeded to greater length 
than we intended, to close by investigating a few fresh points in the 
great progress of ages. Has Romanism during this progress propa- 
gated science ? She suffered numerous valuable discoveries to 
perish, and simply tended those that suited her selfish ends. Has 
she raised man in the sphere of common manhood? Have her 
Lives of the Saints, the Roman Catholic exemplars, done as 
much good as even Plutarch’s? It is with us matter of doubt. 
What has been her family influence? Cold, chilling, con- 
tracted. Setting aside the holiest ties, the dearest links of con- 
nections, lending herself to every selfish scheme of the ambitious 
parent; destroying the love also of the child to the parent, the 
parent to the child; fixing affections on her Roman petrefactions, 
totally abstracting kindly sentiments, and appropriating to herself, 
with a greedy clutch, the possessions of pouse after house, and 
kingdom after kingdom; until even the statute of mortmain was 
drawn across her giant incursions on property and possessions. 
On the manners she exercised no beneficial influence. She even 
attempted to contract Daute into her own dwartish dimensions; 
but the Nazarite burst the cords of Rome, and recorded her 
damning offences in characters that will never die. Look, how- 
ever, at the gloom and horror which she imposed on that master 
mind. As to the laws, she has always been rebellious to human 
rule; never giving to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s; but 
grasping Cesar’s possessions, and his subjugated realms. 

As to human liberty, her offences are so foul with inquisitions, 
torture, auto-da-fés, that they need but be glanced at. Even 
her Michael Angelos, her Raphaels, come to us, splendid as 
were their works, with the terrible sense of the moral evil by which 
even their labours on St. Peter’s were maintained, by the soul- 
damning indulgences of Tetzel. This is a fearful summary; and 
the evils of Protestantism can never, from its self-corrective prin- 
ciple, reach to this formidable accumulation. It is at least allied 
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to sound philosophy and pure reason, and with even these se- 
condary guides, her steps might well be steadied from the fearful 
lapses of the sister community; but there is more than these, she 
bears within herself, “ the lamp unto her feet, the light unto her 
paths.” Every question now becomes submitted to the great prin- 
ciple of revealed truth. Even were her guides to fail, the people 
would not ; but her guides cannot fail, for the power of their sys- 
tem works effectually within them. 

A Church that derives its power from the divine oracles, and 
consults them for its course and way, that seeks to obtain of them 
the great truth, will never want that aid and assistance that is 
promised to honest endeavour and manly purpose. But a Church 
that derives her power from other and questionable sources, that 
has bound herself up in an iron bond of infallibility, that quietly 
permits the acts of demons to be termed her acts, must be pre- 
pared to abide the fearful demands of an enlightened age, the 
inquisition of the sons of knowledge. If she be found wanting in 
the constituents of a true Chure h,—if she be found unequal to de- 
scribe her own true power,—if she be detected assuming false 
elements of it, and making a totally wrong estimate of its extent, — 
if she be arrested with a lie in her right hand, she must be prepared 
to meet the brunt of a shock that has been concentrating its force 
for many an age, and powerful indeed must she stand, if she can 
abide the issue, and not sink from the earth as Smyrna and Lao- 
dicea. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES 


OF RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. X.—1. F. W. Reimer, Mittheilungen von und iiber Goethe, aus 
miindlichen und schriftlichen Quellen. (F. W. Reimer, Communica- 


tions of and concerning Goethe, from oral and written Sources.) 
Berlin. 1840. 


2. Johann Heinrich Merck, ein Denkmal herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf 


Stabr. (Memoir of J. H. Merck. By Dr. A. Stahr.) Oldenburg. 
1840. 


WE have classed these two books together, as the intentions of their 
authors in publishing them were similar: Dr. Reimer, entering the 
lists highly indignant at the violent and often unjust accusations of the 
younger German writers against Goethe ; Dr. Stahr, to rescue from 
oblivion the memory of a remarkable man, supposed to be the original 
from whom Goethe took many features of his Mephistopheles. We 
think the latter has been more successful in his attempts, and it is not a 
little singular that a man like Merck, who exercised considerable influ- 
ence over the illustrious men who shed such lustre upon the city of 
Weimar, should have remained unknown amidst such a book-writing 
people as the Germans. This ignorance is such, that we have sought 
his name in vain amongst the novelty-loving volumes of the numerous 
Conversations-Lexicons. 

Another volume on Goethe, we think we hear some of our readers 
exclaim. Yes, gentle reader, and a goodly octavo of five hundred pages, 
marked moreover, Vol. I., and how many are to follow, deponent know- 
eth not. The author was intimately acquainted with Goethe, lived in 
his house for several years, and was consulted by the poet in the com- 
position or publication of most of his works during this long period. 
When we add that he bears the character of an honest and truth-loving 
man, we have said quite sufficient to account for the interest with which 
we opened the work. It is with reluctance that we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to state, that it has hardly equalled our expectations. Goethe 
was a great man as well as a distinguished poet, and the best proof of 
this is, the magical influence which he exercised upon all who came 
within his sphere. ‘To this many of the most eminent men of Germany 
will willingly bear witness. Among the most enthusiastic of bis ad- 
mirers is Dr. Eckerman, whose interesting conversations with Goethe 
need no recommendation from us, as they are doubtless in the hands of 
all German scholars. 

The work before us is of a different nature. Dr. Riemer, instead of 
giving us his own reminiscences of Goethe (which however we hope he 
will do on a future occasion), has unfortunately adopted a polemical 
tone of no ordinary severity. We say unfortunately, not that we would 
blame him for the feelings which he entertains on this subject ; on the 
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contrary, they are highly honourable to him; but it was incumbent upon 
him to maintain the position which he had taken up by other arguments 
than by quotations from Goethe’s works, for it is in these that its chief 
merit consists, and the student who is not deeply read in some of the 
less known works of the poet, will find in the volume before us an in- 
teresting collection of table talk. 

That there has been a growing spirit of opposition to Goethe, which 
has not hesitated to attack his character in a manner which must give 
pain to every well-wisher to the Germans, we are compelled to admit. 
Yet we think it would have been wiser in Dr. Riemer not to have taken 
up the cudgels on behalf of his friend and patron, but to have left it to 
time and the influence of his own best defence, his works. For the 
manner in which he has conducted his cause will convince no one, and 
excite still more violently the passions of party spirit. As we do not 
recollect to have seen this reaction against Goethe taken notice of by 
our critics, we shall say a few words upon the subject. 

We believe that the higher and more philosophical writers among the 
Germans still look upon Goethe with the veneration which during his 
lifetime he universally commanded. ‘The Berlin Academy held a spe- 
cial sitting this year in honour of the poet's birth-day, a fact which may 
deserve mention, should Dr. Riemer’s ominous chapter on the faults of 
his countrymen reach a second edition. But the periodical literature is 
mostly in the hands of younger men, with the exception of Wolfgang 
Menzel, whose antipathy to Goethe almost equals in violence his 
patriotic hatred of the French. The light and frivolous tone in which 
many of these spurned the dead lion, was well calculated to excite the 
indignation of Dr. Riemer, and he prefixed to his volume the following 
words from Bidpai, “ For it is said, that he who withholdeth a testi- 
mony for the dead, shall be scourged with scourges of fire at the day of 
the resurrection.” We turned eagerly to the chapter on Patriotism, 
(Deutschheit), and regretted not to find it more satisfactory, for this 
we suspect to be the chief reason for the violent opposition, the insulting 
remarks heaped upon Goethe’s memory, that, living at a period during 
which the French Revolution and Buonaparte’s usurpation reduced Ger- 
many to the lowest depth of degradation, he has no where exhibited a 
feeling such as was to be expected from a leader among the people. 
True, he was a poet and not a man of action, but Dr. Riemer has not 
given us any proof of Goethe’s feelings on this subject, even in private 
conversation. If he be in possession of any such, we would respectfully 
submit that it is his imperative duty to make them public. For 
although it cannot be doubted that an event which changed the con- 
dition of the continent must have deeply affected a mind like Goethe's, 
yet with the exception of a few secondary works, it does not seem to 
have produced such an impression as might have been expected. 
Fichte was a man of science, and the courage with which he delivered 
his ‘‘ Speeches to the German Nation,” at a time when his voice was 
drowned by the noise of French drums in the streets of Berlin, will 
render his name immortal, when little or nothing of his philosophical 
system will be remembered. Since the battle of Waterloo, the German 
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mind has taken a more practical direction, and the literature of the day, 
although trammelled by the fetters of the censorship, becomes more and 
more mixed up with politics. It is not therefore surprising that the rest- 
less longing spirit, the political complexion of the younger writers, should 
feel discontented with the plastic repose that pervades the works of 
Goethe. As party spirit is seldom just, so we find a host of scribblers, 
and some writers of note too, denying him the place to which he is un- 
questionably entitled. But we doubt not that in time the fierce attacks 
will subside, and that when he shall have been longer numbered with 
the dead, the clouds of party vision will disperse, and he will again 
enjoy the undivided admiration of his countrymen. It is no small 
proof of a noble character that in his voluminous works and the nume- 
rous collections of letters to and from him, nothing mean or ungenerous, 
nothing positive, has been advanced against him. ‘The charges are 
merely negative; his antagonists and deprecators can only assert that 
he did not express such sentiments as might have been expected. We 
hear not a word of a want of patriotism proved against him. 

Man can only work in the sphere allotted to him, and the more 
clearly defined that sphere is, the less right we have to require that he 
shall be equally great in those regions which his tutelary genius warns 
him not to enter. Goethe has over and over again told us, and we 
believe it was a peculiarity which he inherited from his mother, that it 
was his custom to put aside whatever was disagreeable or intolerable to 
him, and we think this remark more serviceable to him than the vague 
observations by which Dr. Riemer excuses his silence by alleging his 
delicate position as a minister, &c. 

One of the most successful chapters of the work is that relating to 
Bettina von Arnim, the celebrated heroine of Goethe’s Correspondence 
with a Child. This lady had encouraged and doubtless entertained the 
belief that many of Goethe’s sonnets, and of the most interesting com- 
positions of his later years, were inspired by her letters; and we well 
recollect the astonishment which we felt, that a young lady should thus 
step in between Goethe and his high renown. Dr. Riemer somewhat 
rudely destroys the halo which had surrounded the Child. 


“Another work” (in the preceding chapter he had cautioned the reader 
against considering Falk’s little volume as authentic) “has, in the eyes of the 
ignorant, injured him whom it was intended to exalt, inasmuch as it not only 
exposed him to ungrounded reproaches of coldness and hardness of heart, but 
threatened to diminish or destroy his claim to genius, the originality of the 
finest compositions of his later years, the Sonnets and the Divan. This was 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child r 

“When Goethe published his autobiography, under the title of Fiction and 
Truth (Dichtung und Wahrheit), he meant to say, it was the veil of fiction in 
the hand of truth. Truth was the body, fiction the dress, the frame that in- 
closed a real picture. In the correspondence, fiction is the principal subject, 
round which the authoress has occasionally hung a frame. The whole is in 
one word a romance which borrows from reality time, place, and circum- 
stances ; but the heroine is in imaginary, more in fantastic than real, love with 
Goethe ; sometimes scolds and quizzes him, sometimes plays at love with him, 
and feigns nocturnal visits, promenades and cloak-scenes with him. ... He 
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bears with her as with a child, as it was his wont, out of common gratitude to 
bear with inconvenient people, if they did not go too far, and then hastily to 
break off such a connexion.”—( Works, p. 47).— -pp. 31, 32. 


It must be confessed, in the exposition which follows, Dr. Riemer 
does not treat the lady with great politeness, although he does justice 
to her extraordinary talents. Already, in 1807, in Goethe's house, she 
complained to Riemer of the coldness of Goethe’s behaviour to her. 
Our author then proves by those stubborn things, dates, that many of 
the sonnets were not addressed to nor written under the inspiration of 
her magic pen. How then could Bettina delude herself into such a 
strange supposition ? 


“ As to the sonnets which Bettina bond fide assumes to have been composed 
and addressed to her, they were neither written for her nor to her; it is pos- 
sible that Goethe may have sent her some of them, as he willingly communi- 
cated his newest compositions to his friends. He even writes once to Bettina 
and tells her that she may consider the enclosed sonnet as addressed to herself, 
because he has nothing better to say. But he neither took nor borrowed his 
subject from her, to restore it to her in poetic forms. Goethe’s fancy and 
heart could not be so poor in his sixtieth year that he was obliged to borrow 
his feelings from Bettina, to put them into verse, as the Greek Hypophetes 
did the inspired natural sounds of the somnambulant Pythian priestess. The 
subject is taken elsewhere, and many of the circumstances mentioned in the 
sonnets cannot, from time and place, as well as other circumstances, refer at 
all to Bettina.”"—pp. 34, 35. 

“The numerous admirers and worshippers of the immortal child will of 
course consider my confessions as mere blasphemies, but mindful of my 
motto, I could only write as and what I know, Others may think of them as 
they please, I say only, dixi et salvavi animam meam.”—p. 38. 

“‘Qut of gratitude for Bettina’s attachment to his mother, for the communi- 
cations which she received from her respecting his childhood and the history 
of his youth, without which Goethe could not have begun his Autobiography, 
but certainly likewise in memory of Bettina’s beautiful mother, in whose com- 
pany he had passed many happy hours, in the house of Madame de la Roche, 
from all these motives he allowed her to follow her own humours, whether 
natural or studied, found pleasure in her genial, although odd, clever and 
fantastic character; bore with equanimity her caresses and whims, and as it 
could only be question of a paternal, not passionate return, what could he do 
for so much mirth and attention, but occasionally give her some pleasure with 
such poetic sweetmeats as he happened to have at hand, a fresh flower, a juicy 
piece of fruit from his poetic garden, as if they were made and grown for her. 

But this was all. If she required more or went so far as to be troublesome to 
him, he could not, as he himself confesses, do otherwise than break off the con- 
nexion, and that she was troublesome to him with her passionateness, Bettina 
herself allows.”—pp. 39, 40. 


We doubt not that this is the true state of the case, and fortunately 
Bettina’s genius can bear the blow, although a few blossoms may fall 
from the wreath of glory with which her blind admirers have crowned 
her. 

Dr. Riemer bas devoted a long chapter to Goethe’s personal appear- 
ance; we need not dwell upon it, all who have seen him will acknow- 
ledge the justice of Napoleon’s observation, c'est un homme. The 
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leading features in Goethe’s character are to be found in his works. 
Far from being reserved, he was the most communicative of men. 
Schiller tells him to his face “that he is made to be inherited and 
plundered by others during his life, as has often happened, and would 
happen still more frequently, if people only knew their own advantage 
better.” It is the fashion to call him interested, and yet he says of 
himself, “ to be disinterested in every thing, most disinterested in love 
and friendship, was my greatest delight, my maxim, my practice.”— 
(Works, xxvi. p. 291.) Dr. Riemer’s volume contains many proofs that 
this was not an idle boast. 

The long chapter on religiousness would lead us far beyond all rea- 
sonable limits. ‘Those who have studied Goethe diligently will know 
what to think of his religious opinions, and it would require a volume to 
make them intelligible to others. Our principal object is to place before 
the English reader the present state of public opinion in Germany 
respecting their great poet, nor have we heard that his countrymen have 
found his religious opinions repulsive, whatever objections might be 
advanced by many religious and excellently meaning persons at home. 
We could however have wished, that the anecdote of the Anseres Chris- 
ticole (p. 393), on which Dr. Riemer seems to look back with some 
complacency, had been omitted ; it is frivolous, to say the best of it, and 
our author has attached too much importance to what was doubtless a 
mere joke. 

Our readers will be able to gather our opinion of the work before us 
from what we have said, and we shall now conclude our observations by 
a few short remarks upon Dr. Stahr’s life of Merck. 

This remarkable man was first known to the public by Goethe's 
remarks on him in his Autobiography, in which Dr. Stahr complains 
that the poet has not done justice to his friend. He was however 
almost totally forgotten until his name was honourably mentioned in 
one of the numerous publications of letters to and from Goethe, &c. 
Bottiger of Dresden, with a petty love of scandal, has not spared 
Merck, but this is a misfortune that may easily be borne, as his journal, 
which his own son had the want of taste to publish, does not speak more 
favourably of any of the great men of his time. The biography of 
Merck remains to be written, for Dr. Stahr’s book, although valuable, 
exhibits more of collectanea than finished and connected description. 
His appreciation of Goethe, before he became distinguished, proves his 
penetration ; his just although sometimes severe criticisms on the works 
which Goethe submitted to him in manuscript, mark his taste and the 
soundness of his judgment. The variety and versatility of his talents 
is extraordinary, equally so the influence which he exercised over all 
around. The Duchess Amelia, the mother of Karl August, the cele- 
brated friend of Goethe, was much attached to him. She had paid 


several visits to the Rhine in his company, and thus writes to him, Aug. 
14, 1778, after one of these trips— 


“ Never shall I forget the goodness of Providence in giving me a friend like 
yourself, who in such strange and oppressing circumstances remains true to his 
heart and to his belief in truth and goodness ; inclosing these in the depths of 
his heart and bearing with courage the will of the Lord.”—p. 97. 
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Her illustrious son writes to him in the same strain of enthusiasm. 

“The purport of my letter, dear Merck,” says the duke, “ is like a whet- 
stone to pure Darmstadt steel, to excite sparks. I am in the worst letter-writing 
humour in the world, and am so spoiled by receiving good letters from you that 
I can hardly live without them.” 

That he owed this favour to his manly character, his knowledge of 
mankind and his social qualities, and not to servile flattery, is evident from 
a letter of Goethe’s to Wieland, in which, after requesting Merck to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the hereditary Prince of Darmstadt, he begs him 
“to lay aside some of his usual reserve with princes and to be as open 
and natural with him as the prince by his behaviour might encourage.” 

Goethe’s mother, an excellent judge of character, called Merck her 
dear son, and the list of his correspondents includes the names of many 
celebrated contemporaries, amongst others those of the travellers Banks 
and Forster. Ata later period he devoted himself to natural philosophy. 
Osteology and mineralogy, particularly antediluvian fossils, attracted his 
attention, and his valuable collection was bought after his death by the 
Grand Duke of Darmstadt and forms the principal part of the museum of 
that city. His restless spirit was not satisfied with this; he established 
a manufactory, a bleaching ground and a printing office. These nume- 
rous undertakings, too much at any time for one man however active, 
proved ruinous and Merck put an end to his own existence. It was found 
after his death however that his affairs were not so bad as he had feared, 
and the dread of a deficit in the public chest intrusted to him was un- 
founded, as there remained a surplus. ‘The latter half of the work con- 
sists of selections from his contributions to the literature of the time. 





Art. X1.—Die Giinderode. Zwei Theile. (Giinderode. Two volumes.) 
Griinberg and Leipsic. 1840. 


Bertina von Arnim, the heroine of the ‘ Correspondence of Goethe 
with a Child,” has here published the letters which passed some thirty 
years ago between herself and the friend whose tragical death, in a letter 
to Goethe's mother, forms one of the most interesting parts of the first 
named work. As we have thought it our duty, in our notice of Dr. 
Riemer’s work on Goethe in our present number, to give some extracts 
from the chapter in which he speaks of ‘the immortal child,” although 
our remarks may have given offence to her admirers, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the contemporaneous appearance of the work before us to do 
justice to the real merits of this distinguished lady. 

Whatever objections may be advanced against the matter-of-fact truth 
of the form in which she has chosen to give to the public her celebrated 
correspondence with Goethe, we ought not to omit the circumstance 
that even according to Dr. Riemer's own showing it was possible for 
Bettina to suppose that some of the sonnets were composed by Goethe 
for her. ‘There may have been some self-delusion, we confess, but then 
it was not so very unvatural in an enthusiastic girl of fifteen or sixteen. 
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But be that as it may, there can be no doubt that she is a woman of 
eminent genius. Her extraordinary talent in grouping every thing that 
comes before her into a poetic picture, the rich flow of her somewhat 
too fantastical imagination, her cheerful and happy humours, her sound- 
ness of judgment, except when she willingly gives way to wanton caprice, 
form a union of qualities but seldom found in the same person. 

There is in truth much in the volumes before us which we could have 
dispensed with, and we venture with all due politeness to whisper our 
opinion that they would have been improved by being curtailed one-half. 
For with characteristic inconsistency, soon after pronouncing with all 
the positiveness which becomes a young lady, her hatred of philosophy 
and philosophical dissertations, she favours us with awfully long diatribes, 
which, if not philosophy, we suppose were meant for it. ‘The great defect 
of the work indeed consists in these attempts to reduce to language, and 
express with clearness, subjects which have defied the unassisted powers 
of reason from the beginning of creation to the present day. But when, 
leaving these unfathomable depths, she returns to real life, and pictures 
nature, men and things in her own peculiar and forcible style, we are 
irresistibly attracted by the charms of her eloquence and her quickness 
of perception. It is true she does play the madcap occasionally and 
clambers up rocks and ruins in a most unaccountable manner. Her 
letters display too a laudable contempt of punctuation and postscript, 
which occasionally bear the same proportion to the body of the letter as 
Mr. O'Connell does to his tail. Well: every one to his taste; we would 
rather have half-a-dozen such works, although there may be a spice of 
romance in their composition, than a score of books written according to 
critical rule and measure. And if there should be any German scholar 
who has not yet become acquainted with Bettina von Arnim, we are 
sure he will thank us for the present introduction. 


Art. XII.—Vittoria Accorombona. Ein Roman in fiinf Biichern, von 
Ludwig Tieck. Zwei Béinde, Zweite Auflage, mit einem Anhange. 
(Vittoria Accorombona. A Romance in five Books, by Ludwig 


Tieck. ‘Two Volumes, Second Edition, with an Appendix.) Breslau, 
1841. 


Tue extravagant applause bestowed upon this work, the blind enthu- 
siasm of many of the German critics (although fortunately some of the 
more recent reports take a juster view of it), and the remarkable sen- 
timents contained in it, have induced us to make a few observations, 
which may not be uninteresting to the English public. 

The professed object of Tieck in the volumes before us was to rescue 
the memory of Vittoria from the c:lumnies (?) of the English dramatist 
Webster, in his play of the White Devil, or the tragedy of Paulo Gior- 
dano Ursini, Duke of Bracciano, with the life and death of Vittoria 
Accorombona, the famous Venetian courtisan.* As the materials for this 
purpose are somewhat scanty, the novelist was naturally driven to his 
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* Old Plays, vol. vi. 
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own mind for resources, and herein consists one of the incongruities of 
the work, that he has made his characters of the middle ages speak the 
sentiments of the nineteenth. This of itself is no small objection, but he 
has made his work, as we shall see, a vehicle for disseminating opinions, 
which had formerly been the favourite topics of some younger writers 
in his native country, but which even these had gradually abandoned. 
In many respects the action of the romance corresponds with that of the 
drama. We will not drag the reader through the crowd of worthless 
characters that appear and disappear at random. A hypocritical pope 
who had passed his life in stooping to look for the keys of St. Peter, 
which he found at last, a lustful cardinal who proposes to a mother the 
dishonour of her own daughter, a lawless nobility in league with cruel 
and triumphant banditti, form the principal features of society, or rather 
anarchy in Rome at the period of which we are treating. The mother“ 
of Vittoria and of her two brothers lives at Tivoli, devoted to the educa- 
tion of her children. The dangers of the times force her to take refuge 
in Rome, where her daughter marries the insignificant Perett, nephew 
to Cardinal Montalto, afterwards pope. Vittoria, celebrated for her 
beauty and accomplishments, becomes the centre of attraction, and an 
introduction to her house is eagerly sought by wits and men of learn- 
ing. Amongst others, a stranger who leads a wandering life in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, is introduced. Of stately form, although no 
longer in the bloom of youth, the care bestowed by the author soon points 
him out as likely to be the hero of the tale. His character does not dis- 
play any peculiar marks of greatness, of which therefore the reader is 
made sensible by the persevering reflections of the author. This person- 
age proves to be the Duke of Bracciano, who at this conversatione at the 
Peretti’s hears from a thoughtless secretary of his brother-in-law’s, the 
reigning Duke of Florence, a story highly injurious to the reputation of 
his wife, who, by the bye, he himself abandons to indulge, it would 
seem, a truant disposition. The Duke returns to Florence, invites his 
consort to a country-seat, and after removing her attendants, strangles 
her. His subsequent behaviour is full of hypocrisy. He pretends a 
sorrow which imposes upon none, and invents a fictitious account of her 
sudden death. Yet ‘Tieck after this represents him as a glorious, and, we 
had almost said, a perfect character. We have little doubt that this 
conception, which we consider erroneous, arose from a partial application 
of the sentiments expressed in Macchiavelli’s Principe. He evidently 
wished to infer that different countries have different modes of judging of 
crimes, and must be supposed to display his hero in the light in which he 
would appear to his countrymen in the age in which he lived. Bat if 
for the sake of the argument, we admit this to have been Tieck’s intention, 
and no other explanation has occurred to us, we are the more at a loss to 
account for the sentiments which he puts in the mouth of Vittoria. To 
require approbation for the fidelity with which he adheres to the opinions 
of the times which he describes, whilst in the same work he can only 
carry into execution his professed object (to rescue the character of 
Vittoria) by glaringly violating this principle, is surely inconsistent. 
The Duke returns to Rome and enters the apartment of Vittoria, just 
after a conversation respecting the murder of the Duchess. The com- 
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pany take part against the Duke, except Vittoria, who excuses him on 
the plea of destiny. We then learn by the subsequent confessions 
between the lovers, that Vittoria and the Duke had fallen in love at first 
sight. We own this part struck us as mightily ridiculous ; the Duke cold 
and calculating, not fair but fat and forty, fell in love at first sight! 
From this moment the romance breaks down, and Tieck deprives himself 
of the only means by which he might have saved it. It may be said that 
the Duke was a man of high poetic feeling, Tieck endeavours to make 
him appear so, but without success. And then the love scenes. Why 
the tawdry stuff that the celebrated poetess and her vaunted duke utter 
would disgrace the quondam productions of the Minerva Press. Let any 
of our German readers turn to pages 229—234 of the second volume 
and they will be of opinion that we might have made use of stronger 
terms. 

We have read Tieck’s works, as they appeared, with great interest, 
and many scenes in the volumes before us are written in that powerful 
style of which he is confessedly a master. Yet most of the characters 
burst upon us too suddenly, and there is no previous development ;_ the 
second volume is weak and tedious. The long ravings of the mother of 
Vittoria fatigue us, for there is too much method in her madness. The 
comic characters are less happily drawn than usual, they are stereotype, 
and any one acquainted with Tieck’s manner can foresee the coming 
wit. ‘The tendency of this romance has however caused us more regret 
than surprise. His latter productions were not free from objectionable 
parts. Although all the works of Tieck’s second and third period (for 
most of his earlier productions seemed to us unimportant), display great 
talent, yet there was hardly one of them that did not contain some draw- 
back upon the pure enjoyment that works of fiction should afford. Tieck 
is a master in satire, but his satire is not cheerful; he appears to dwell 
with delight on descriptions of the evil and terrible, in which it must be 
confessed he is often remarkably powerful. There was, however, one 
work, which we could never read through—William Lovell, we found it 
absolutely disgusting. On conversing with some German friends, and 
reading several criticisms upon it, we found that the received solution was 
that the poet, in elaborating his work of fiction, had worked his way 
through the thorny path of temptation, as the man who once begins to 
doubt must pass through the dangerous ways of scepticism to the light 
of philosophic truth. We have Goethe’s own assertion that this was often 
the case with him, and his works and life bear manifest proofs of its 
truth. We trust it may be so with Tieck ; we have no wish to judge 
uncharitably of a man to whom we are indebted for many amusing hours ; 
but we have thought it our duty, when we saw others blinded by the 
high authority of his name, to declare our conscientious opinion. 

We have reserved for the conclusion our remarks upon Vittoria’s extra- 
ordinary sentiments on marriage, considering the age in which she lived. 
With all due submission to his German defenders, we cannot find their 
arguments free from sophistry. We consider Tieck to have been guilty 
of an anachronism, to have placed the opinions (respecting the so-called 
emancipation of women) advocated by young Germany of the nineteenth 
century, in the mouth of a woman whose assertion of them is highly im- 
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probable. Whilst the younger writers, as they advance in years, are aban- 
doning the opinions, which, by an injudicious prohibition of their writings, 
acquired greater popularity than they otherwise would have done,—whilst 
most of them (for their name is not legion) are settling down into 
respectablé husbands and fathers, and thus affording the world the most 
desirable instance of self-contradiction, Tieck in his old age, takes their 
place. We need not enter upon a refutation of his arguments ; common 
sense will, we doubt not, remain triumphant. 

Professor Braniss has written an essay upon the work before us: that 
the publishers have thought fit to append it to the second edition, is suffi- 
cient indication of its tendency; our previous remarks preclude the ne- 
cessity of any farther allusion to it. We sincerely wish M. Tieck many 
years of happiness, to enjoy the pension which the King of Prussia has 
recently confered upon him; but we have no desire to read any more 
productions of his pen, should they resemble Vittoria Accorombona. 





Arr. XIII.—Jury—Schwur oder Geschworengericht als rechtsanstalt und 
politisches Institut. Die grossen Gebrechen unserer deutschen Straf- 
rechtspflege, und das Schwurgericht als das einzige Mittel ihnen 
griindlich abzuhelfen. (The Jury considered as a legal and political 
Institution. The great Defects of our German Criminal Law, and 
the Jury the only sure means of remedying them.) Altona, 1840. 


Tuere have been several valuable works on the theory and practice of 
German criminal law, in which the defects of the existing system were 
exposed by men of the highest character and reputation, but this disser- 
tation by Professor Welcker, which originally appeared in the Staats- 
lexicon, and has been printed as a separate work, is one of the first at- 
tempts to bring this question of vital importance before the general 
public. The English reader need hardly be told that, with the exception 
of the Rhenish provinces, trial by Jury does not exist in Germany. 
Soon after Prussia came into possession of this valuable addition, a com- 
mission of five gentlemen was appointed by the king to inquire into the 
working of this system, the most valuable inheritance of Napoleon’s 
dominion. Two of the commissioners were from the Rhine, the other 
three from parts of Prussia where the Jury has not been introduced, all 
of them men of high character and standing in their profession. Their 
opinion was unanimous in favour of publicity and trial by Jury as a legal 
institution. That their opinion of it as a political institution was more 
guardedly, although not unfavourably, expressed, was natural. 

It would, at first sight, appear, that the German system, by which 
circumstantial evidence is not considered conclusive, but the confession 
of the prisoner is necessary to his condemnation, should possess greater 
security and peculiar advantages. Yet the work before us furnishes 
abundant proof of the uncertainty of this mode of proceeding. A man 
deprived of his liberty is of course under suspicion, it is but too often 
the interest of the examiners to prove that he has not been falsely sus- 
pected ; the harassing mode of cross-examining the accused at different 
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periods, and comparing his answers with his previous depositions, 
when length of time, want of exercise, and many other circumstances, 
may produce discrepancy in the testimony even of an innocent man, lead 
repeatedly to the most melancholy results. M: Welcker relates many 
instances of confessions which were false. His extracts from the work 
of Herr von Arnim, minister of justice in Prussia, reveal a case that 
happened in 1800, in which seven persons confessed themselves guilty 
of arson. They were condemned to be dragged to the place of exe- 
cution on a cow-hide, beheaded and burned. The sentence was ap- 
proved, and ordered to be carried into execution. One of the prisoners 
had already put on the dress in which criminals are executed (sterbe- 
kleid), and, on receiving the sacrament, repeated his confession and ac- 
cusation against his fellow-prisoners. At this critical moment, by the 
merest accident, a journeyman bricklayer, from another town, who hap- 
pened to be in the place, gave evidence, which proved that the accused 
could not possibly have been guilty of the fire imputed to them, and 
which they had all, with one single exception, confessed. They were 
all, of course, pardoned. The torments of constant cross-examination, 
the blows which they received as punishments of their false (?) assertions, 
were the causes assigned for this extraordinary self-accusation. M. 
Welcker relates that one of the prisoners had died in consequence of the 
treatment he experienced from the lower police and officers of justice. 
The punishment for lying was such, that after the fresh examination, 
resulting upon the proof that they were probably innocent, and which 
ended in their acquittal, one of the accused was condemned to receive 
two hundred blows. Frederic the Great had abolished this punishment, 
but we have been informed that blows are now inflicted as punishment 
for falsehood in several states of Germany. When we consider that an 
investigation often lasts some years, that the examiners, proceeding from 
a pre-conceived opinion, may consider that as false which may after- 
wards prove to be true, and above all when we reflect that there is no 
publicity to control them, we can form some idea of the abuses to which 
such a system is liable. We have purposely confined ourselves to a 
bare exposition, our object is not to inflame the passions or excite ani- 
mosity ; but, by directing public attention to the work before us, to invite 
examination into the abuses in the criminal law of Germany, and which, 
as long as publicity is withheld, it is not in the power of the most 
humane monarch to prevent. We hope that the greater publicity now 
allowed in the proceedings of the provincial diets sitting in Prussia is 
but the beginning of a reform in this respect; we cannot conceive a 
nobler act of mercy and justice than to introduce publicity into judicial 
investigations. 

Tlere are many other important topics alluded to, and numerous 
proofs of the bad working of the present system, which we would gladly 
notice, did our limits permit. We conclude with strongly recommend- 
ing this Essay to the attentive consideration of all, whether friends or 
opponents of the Jury system. 


——— 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 





FRANCE. 


Tue re-appearance in Paris of M. Henri Vieuxtemps, the celebrated violinist, 
is one of the most important musical events of the season. This incomparable 
musician has created an immense sensation in the artistical world, and in the 
salons. We do not imagine that De Beriot, or even Paganini himself ever ex- 
cited more admiration, more enthusiasm. At his concert, in the salle of Henri 
Hertz, where he introduced a new fantasia of his own composing, he excited 
the greatest sensation by his wondrous execution and expression of all that 
music can convey. After treating his hearers with a concerto full of the most 
delicious and harmonious combinations, he performed his new fantasia, in 
which capricious movements mingle with delicate and brilliant melody. To 
the difficult movements invented by Paganini, and the elegance, purity and 
grace of De Beriot, add a powerful individuality, and you will appreciate in 
imagination all that is extraordinary in Henri Vieuxtemps. More than 200 
persons were turned away from the doors of the concert room. He is to ap- 
pear in London at the Philharmonic, on the 13th of April. 

Auber has added another gem to his immortal crown, by his Les Diamants 
dela Couronne. This beautiful opera was produced on the 6th inst. at the 
Opéra Comique, with the most triumphant success. The music is declared by 
the best musical critics to be the most careful and brilliant of this celebrated 
composer’s works ; it is much in the style of his Fra Diavolo and La Fiancée, 
The overture commences with a sweet andante movement, and is most effec- 
tive throughout. A déjeiiné scene, and a soirée musicale are beautifully con- 
ceived and sustained. The libretto, by the never-failing Scribe, is most highly 
spoken of: the story details the adventures of Catarina (Mme. Thillon), who 
visits Rebolledo, a banished noble, who practises coining in a cavern, and holds 
one Don Henrique (M. Couderc) a prisoner. Catarina’s object is to sell the 
crown jewels, for the payment of certain debts contracted by the state, and to 
replace the gems by false diamonds. Here she encounters Don Henrique, 
with whom an attachment is speedily formed, and she endeavours to effect his 
escape ; but the police are meanwhile in search of the banditti, and frustrate all 
her efforts. The banished noble is at length restored, and the lovers united, 
The opera is full of bustling incidents, and the conversations are carried on 
with great spirit and point. The opera increases nightly in public estimation ; 
and on the sixth representation, upwards of 100 persons left the doors, unable 
to gain admission. 

The French are unquestionably au fait at describing, not only the manners 
of other nations, but what is far more difficult, describing themselves correctly. 
The following sketches respecting the Parisian balls will be found to be most 
correct : 

Everybody goes to the Grand Opera. Creditors and debtors meet there and 
shake hands ; the duchess grasps the arm of her femme de chambre, and the am- 
bassadress asks her porter’s wife the name of the wag who so boldly catches 
her by the waist—it is sometimes her husband. All converse, but none recog- 
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nise each other. There is too much esprit in France to commit such blunders. 
At the masquerade, ignorance is wisdom. Intelligent men judge of women 
by their hands; the most splendid velvet, the most magnificent satin, have no 
meaning. The domino’s sole mask is the glove. On the left bank of the 
Seine, the Prado is the private domain of students; but if we were to mention 
all the ball establishments which open their doors to the public, a page would 
not contain their names. After those great lords of the carnival the Opera, 
Renaissance, Valentino, and Musard, what a swarm of balls is there not be- 
tween the Bastille and Madelaine, and Montmartre and the Pantheon! Every 
arrondissement, quarter, street-—the most obscure places, the humblest roofs, 
the most remote gates, have their own. Go, explore and search; you will 
not find a family non-represented in that saltatory den. 

When the jours gras come, the saltatory fever makes all legs frisk. The 
wisest and most demure breathe the mania in the air. The ball attracts women 
as the loadstone does iron. The grisette then extemporises a costume with 
what rags she can collect; the student eats dry bread, drinks water, and pawns 
his cloak, in order to dance sixty hours in the uniform of a hussar. They who 
have nothing borrow, they who owe buy, and all Paris responds to the call of 
Mardi Gras. 

Masks drop off on Ash Wednesday, but the ball dies not: when the loud 
noise of the Carnival has passed away like a storm, the Faubourg St. Germain 
and Faubourg St. Honoré throw open their folding doors, and the embassies 
dance. Musard’s ball is an extinct glory, a declining reputation, an invaded 
kingdom, a dismasted ship. All its dancers now come from the Lafitte and Cail- 
lard coach-offices ; it recruits its habitués in the rotondes of the diligences, and at 
the railway terminus. It is beloved at Pithiviers, revered at Chateaureaux, es- 
teemed at Limoges, admired at Carpentras, but nearly forgotten at Paris. It is 
frequented by commercial travellers and first-year students; after a débtit at 
La Chaumiére, grisettes pass on to Musard’s ball, but do not even tarry there. 
Balls have their ruins as well as empires. The demise of the Rue Vivienne 
balls has also turned to the profit of those of Rue Saint Honoré; at first lan- 
guid, they have now firm quadrilles and substantial waltzes. Valentino reigns 
and governs with success, and the Carnival reckons him one of its first minis- 
ters. 

The bals masqués expire every Ash Wednesday ; they revive for a moment on 
the Thursday of the Micaréme, to last but a night. But during the whole Car- 
nival, they reign unrivalled throughout the galvanised town. Paris sleeps not. 
Who is it that does not go to a masquerade? All rush to them. The twelve 
arrondissements spend their time in losing it, and each does so with miraculous 
success. Who will now talk of the Venice Carnival? Paris has stifled that 
ancient glory; the Rialto is eclipsed by the Boulevard des Italiens. 

The Musard and Valentino soirées have been attractive and well attended 
this season. 

Paris.—M. Péronnet gave one of the most brilliant morning concerts in the 
salle de Pleyel last week, at which Mdlle. Nau warbled an Italian air most de- 
lightfully, and received great applause in a duetto from Belisario with Baroilhet. 
Duprez also assisted, and was received with thunders of applause, particularly 
in a song from La Dame Blanche “ Ah quel plaisir d’étre Soldat. 

Great preparations are making at the Académie Royale, for the production 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. This beautiful opera will be performed in a few days, 
and will be followed by Weber’s Der Freischutz. 

M. Sudre, the inventor of a musical language, by which he professes to con- 
verse with persons of any country or language without speaking, but by the aid 
of musical composition (a performance on any instrument is all that he requires), 
has now arrived in Paris, after a successful tour through the French provinces. 
At Nantes, Rouen, and Lyons, his performances excited the greatest attention. 
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It is stated in several well-informed quarters that Fanny Ellsler will return 
to the Opera at Paris this month (March), and that she has refused the liberal 
offer of Laporte, to perform in the new ballet of Jupiter et Danae. 

The Drama.—At the Theatre du Vaudeville, M. Deforge’s new two-act 
vaudeville, entitled Une Nuit au Serail, has been the chief attraction. The 
piece is founded upon the travels of Lady Montague and her imbecile Lord ; 
the chief incident is an intrigue at the harem, where the lady discovers and de- 
ceives her husband, the whole concluding in the triumph of conjugal honour. 
The decorations and mise en scéne in the second act, are described as truly su- 
perb. Mdlle. Brohan, the accomplished actress, sustained the part of Lady 
Montague. Le Neveu du Mercier, a serious comedy, has also been a successful 

roduction. 

The Theatre Port St. Martin has been crowded every evening to witness the 
new drama of Pauline, founded on Sir E. L. Bulwer’s play of The Lady of 
Lyons. 

“The only novelties produced at the Theatre de Renaissance have been Fré- 
dérick Lemaitre and La Fille du Tapissier. Liszt is performing in this city, and 
is attracting great attention; yet he does not succeed so well as in London, 
where he will return early in May. 

The present month closes the theatrical career of Mdlle Mars, who retires 
on the 31st March. 

Amtens.—M. Paul Formany has invented a new instrument, which he calls 
the chromatic kettle-drum ; it contains fifteen skins, producing full and half 
tones. M. Hiller, director of the orchestra of this city, has composed a Fune- 
ral March and several other pieces for this instrument. 


ITALY. 


Doehler, the celebrated pianist of Italy, competitor of Liszt and Thalberg, 
has just received the Order of San Lodovico. He received this distinction after 
a concert given at Florence for the benefit of an unfortunate family, in which 
he introduced pieces of his own composition, and a new fantasia on the melo- 
dies of Giovanni da Procida, by Prince Poniatowski. 

A new tragedy by G. B. Niccolini is, indeed, a treat for the literati of Italy. 
Rosmonda d’ Inghillerra is founded on the well known story of Fair Rosomond. 
The author has so successfully wrought up his subject, that ii has become an 
established favourite both at Rome and Florence. 

Mercadante received the appointment of professor to the Musical Academy 
of Bologna from Rossini’s recommendation; but he declined it, in order to ac- 
cept the pressing invitation of the King of Naples to that court. 

The Opera and Ballet in Ttaly.—Most of the operas produced at the 
great Theatre of La Scala, at Milan, are in two acts, each being divided into 
several tableaux. After the first act the ballet is performed; and, as it takes 
up at least an hour and a half, the singers have time to rest, and prepare for 
the second act. If it be considered that the Italian artis¢es sing five or six times 
a week, it will be easily conceived that such exertions must require the repose 
thus contrived for them in the course of every representation. In the winter 
season, or what is called the Carnival, which is the most important of the three 
seasons, the opera is followed by a second ballet, in the comic style, which pro- 
tracts the performance to at least midnight. 

The scenery appeared to us somewhat less splendid than we anticipated, 
from the great fame it enjoys in Lombardy; and we must pronounce the Académie 
Royale of Paris superior in that respect. But the costumes, and particularly 
the ballets, are extremely rich, though we can scarcely bestow upon them the 
epithet of fine, for we are not such enthusiastic admirers as most people seem 
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to be in that part of Italy of the éclat of spangles, and a profusion of gold and 
silver gauze, jewels, &c. An actor representing a person of rank would not 
venture on the stage without a variety of embroidery and feathers, which are 
often but ill adapted to severe historical tradition. The prime donne all look as 
if they had dipped their velvet dresses into a stream of gold, and the humblest 
confidante glitters like the heavens in an Italian night. There is a wide dif- 
ference between these habits and the chaster ones of the Académie Royale, 
where poor Nourrit, with his wonted tact, ornamented with silk lace only the 
cloak and doublet of Raoul de Nangis, in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. At Milan, 
Fernando Cortez, on his way to the conquest of Mexico and Peru, would be 
covered with gold. At Naples, the fishermen in Auber’s Mue/te de Portici, 
which opera is played both in that capital and at Milan under the title of Fe- 
nella, wore gold lace on their caps and cloaks. 

On the other hand, in compliance with a tradition very detrimental to illu- 
sion and to the coup d’eil harmony, the choristers, and all the inferior members 
of the personnel, are dressed in the same manner. Thus, in a group of lords, all 
resembled one another as regards the colour of the doublet, cloak, and accesso- 
ries of the costume, so that one fancies one always sees a company of soldiers 
of some unknown corps. The women have all of them the same dresses, either 
with or without a train, the only variety admitted being that of their faces. This 
sameness of costume must be very repulsive to the fair wearers, for the blonde 
is clad in yellow, if yellow be the order of the day, and the brunette is not at 
liberty to choose such colour as may suit either her complexion or taste. The 
worst of this usage is, certainly, that it impairs the variety of the picture which 
the stage presents, especially in the finales, where this uniformity of costume is 
detrimental to the illusion of the dramatic situation, and to the effect of the de- 
tails of the mise en scéne. 

Nothing, however, is omitted, so far as this — of mise en scéne will 
admit, to render everything as rich as possible. In the course of this season 
alone, in which the pit has proved very severe, we have seen three or four 
ballets produced, got up with a splendour at least equal to what the Grand 
Opera of Paris displays once or twice a year, and makes the whole press praise 
and puff for months together. Velvet, satins, spangles, gold cloth, pearls, 
helmets, and plumes, are lavished with extraordinary profusion upon the im- 
mense dancing, capering, and pirouetting personnel of La Scala; and if per- 
chance, the prying public recognise in a new manceuvre, anything that has 
been used before, they hiss it; the ballet is damned, and in this fiasco all the 
splendid costumes, in short the whole magnificent mise en scéne, is condemned 
to vanish along with the ballet master’s composition. In the last season of La 
Scala, the pit hissed four ballets successively, which have not ventured to figure 
again on the play-bills. As many operas had the same woful fate, whence we 
may conclude that the Milanese are determined to assert the superiority of their 
lyric stage at any cost. 

Notwithstanding its vast dimensions, the house is a very sonorous one. This 
must be partly owing to the absence of the rows of galleries and open boxes, 
which absorb a large proportion of sound at the French theatres. When the 
public condescend to listen, which is not always the case, the slightest emission 
of sound reaches the remotest parts of the theatre. We have heard at La Scala 
singers gifted with no great voice, who were, nevertheless, perfectly heard. The 
tenor Salvi, who sang Roberto Devereux, in the autumn of 1839, and whom 
we heard several times at Milan at that period, is an admirable singer, but his 
voice is not one of a powerful description; yet, as he is liked by the public, he 
was listened to, and that was as it were to give him more voice. The cele- 
brated Moriani, whom we had later an opportunity of hearing during the car- 

‘nival season, did not give rise to such regret, for his voice is so fine, so pure, and 
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so powerful, that it soared above the buzzing of the boxes and chat of the 
pit. We do not mean to say that Moriani sang amidst downright noise; but 
it may be pretty generally observed in Italy, that the principal sorceaur only are 
listened to, and that such attention is even more real in the pit than in the 
boxes. 

Most travellers who only pass through the cities of Italy carry away with 
them superficial and false opinions, which a little conscience would prevent 
their expressing. Thus it is alleged, that the same opera is always performed 
several months together at the great theatres; and yet nothing is at more 
variance with the truth. For our part, within the lapse of scarcely three 
months, we saw at La Scala seven operas, four of which were entirely new to 
the public, and three revivals of works which had been forgotten. Of the four 
novelties, three were expressly written for the Scala carnival. This is an 
ensemble of labour and exertions, that reduces to a very little those of other 
great theatres, which exhaust all their personnel when they succeed in getting 
up two or three new operas in a year. But on the other hand, what a profes- 
sion is that of Italian singers! To sing every night before the public, rehearse 
every morning the opera which is to be produced next, learn all the novelties 
written expressly for the theatres they are at, and pay no attention to indispo- 
sitions often more annoying than real illness—such is their task. To stand it, 
they must have a bronze chest and iron courage. Add to this, that male 
singers must sing with full chest, head and mixed voices not being admissible 
in the theatres of Italy. 

Rossini’s Faculty of Composition.—The air “ Di tanti palpiti,” is termed in 
Italy the aria de rizi, which originated in the following manner: Rossini had 
composed for the entry of Tuncredi a grand air, which the prima donna Mala- 
notti rejected. The cantatrice having declared her dislike to it only two days 
before the first performance, the young composer returned to his hotel in de- 
spair, and sat down to table. As most dinners in Lombardy commence with 
a dish of rice, which is liked but little done, four minutes before it is served up 
the cook is in the habit of putting the important question, Bisogna mettere i 
rizi? The question was put to Rossini, the rice put on the fire, and before it 
was ready he had written the celebrated “ Di tanti palpiti.” 

M. Schoberlechner, pianist and maitre de chapelle to the Graid Duke of 
Tuscany, gave a grand concert at La Scala recently, in which his daughter, 
Sophia Schoberlechner, made her début here, and caused a very splendid and 
crowded assembly on the occasion. She has acquired great repute at Bologna, 
Venice, and other cities ; and it would appear she has strong claims to be con- 
sidered second to no female singer at present in this country. She sang a 
cavatina from Belisario, and a magnificent rondo from Anna Bolena, and was 
most enthusiastically applauded. She is expected shortly to grace the boards 
of La Scala, as her dramatic acting is stated to equal her great vocal powers. 


GERMANY. 


Bertix.—The departure of Mdlle. S. Lowe for Paris and London has 
created a pause in musical affairs; indeed since the accession of the present 
monarch, the drama has been rising into greater attention. Mdlle. Fassmann 
from Munich, performed Agathe in the 200th representation of Weber’s Der 
Freischulz, and in Mozart's Zuuberflite. Beethoven’s Egmont has also been 
received with favour by crowded houses, and Meyerbeer’s Crociato has been 
attractive at the Konigsstadter theatre. For dramatic representation, Schiller’s 
William Tell, Picolomini, and the Robbers, are all on the eve of reproduction. 

Drespen.— Madame Schroeder Devrient continues to be an unceasing at- 


traction ; her recent performance in Goethe's Tasso has, if possible, added to her 
fame. 


Pracue.—Ilalevy’s comic opera of Le Sherif was adapted!by Swobada, but 
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owing to the inefficient manner in which Sir James Turner performed his part 
it did not succeed. Bellini’s Norma, in the Bohemian language, and Marsch- 
ner’s romantic opera of Hans Heiling, have been the recent attractions. 

_ Vrenna.—The only musical novelty in this city was the successful produc- 
tion of Reuling’s new grand opera of Alfred der Grosse; the opera is most 
beautifully and effectively got up, and has the advantage of a well-written 
libretto by Herr Miiller. 

The number of musical publications which have appeared in Germany 
during the year 1840 has exceeded that of 1839, by 168 publications; the 
total number in 1839 being 2483, and in the year just completed 2651. The 
latter are thus specified: 104 orchestral pieces, 134 for the violin, 43 for the 
violoncella, 76 flute, 32 other wind instruments, 7 for the harp, 48 for the 
guitar, 1178 for the pianoforte, 39 for the organ, 101 hymns, 744 songs, duos, 
&c.; 57 complete operas, and 52 works on music, exclusive of newspapers, and 
24 works of instruction. 

Frankrort.—Neeb has a new grand opera in a forward state, entitled 
Domenico Baldi; the music is very highly spoken of. 

_ Lerpzic.—Ole Bull, we regret to say, had reason to complain of his last recep- 
tion in England, owing to some accidental circumstances by which the public 
attention was diverted from him to a far inferior artist. Ole Bull has expressed 
himself delighted with his début in this city, having given three public con- 
certs, all of which presented full audiences, well disposed to appreciate his 
wonderful power over “ the leading instrument.” In the Gewandhaus he played 
an Adagio of Mozart, which alone we considered one of the finest displays of 
the pathetic in music that we ever witnessed. This Adagio is the same which 
Ole Bull performed at Salzburg, the birth place of the divine composer, when 
his widow paid him the high compliment of declaring that he alone possessed 
the power to express exactly what “ her Mozart” intended by his affecting mu- 
sic,—most of the audience were in tears. In fact the main power of Ole Bull 
consists in the delicate lights and shadows of his playing. 

Hanover.—Donizetti’s opera of Lucia di Lammermuer has been performed 
with great success by an Italian company: but the most attractive production, 
of late, has been Gutzkow’s tragedy of Werner. The forty singers from the 
Pyrenees, who last year visited London, are now performing in this city. 

A subscription has been opened at Leipzig and Dresden, to remove the re- 
mains of Carl Maria von Weber from the Catholic chapel in Moorfields to 
Dresden. 

Tue Drama 1x Germany.—The Gelehrtgesellschaft of Hungary has 
ae a prize of 100 ducats for the best tragedy, and the like sum for the best 
comedy. 

More than one attempt has been made to dramatize the life of Savage. 
However interesting his biography is, in the nervous style of Johnson, the sub- 
ject is wanting in one of the chief requisites of the drama—unity; and it is 
therefore no wonder that M. Gutzkow’s drama, notwithstanding single beauties 
and the injudicious efforts of his eulogists, have failed in making an impression 
on the stage. He has been far more successful in his Werner. 

The Dramatic Annual, by Dr. Franck, contains Irrgiinge des Lebens, a tra- 
gedy in five acts by Pannasch; Christine von Schweden, a drama in three acts 
by Vogel; Richard Savage, a tragedy in five acts by Gutzkow; Worcester 
oder Geist und Narrheit, a comedy in three acts by Dr. Franck, and an article 
on Dramatic Literature and the German Drama in the 19th century, by E. 
Reinhold. Another interesting work containing a good selection of new and 
original German dramas, &c. is the Berlin Theatre Almanack for 1841, con- 
taining Die Naturkinder, a comedy in three acts by Cosmar ; Stiefmiitter, a 


comedy in two acts, by Schmale; St. Peter, or the Poor Painter, and Frauen- 
freundschaft, each in one act. 
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SPAIN. 


The theatrical horizon of Spain, which has been clouded for a long period, is 
now assuming a brighter aspect. No new opera has been produced, or any 
revived worthy of notice. Quintana has produced two new classical trage- 
dies, Pelayo and The Duke of Visco; the former proved the most success- 
ful. Burgos has written several new comedies; the most successful were Los 
tres Iguales, El baile de mascaras, El optimista y el pesimista, and Desenganos 
para todos. Martinez de la Rosa has also recently written @dipus, a fine play ; 
Nina en casa, a pretty comedy ; and Conjuracion de Venecia, a drama, founded 
on modern habits and tastes. The Duke of Rivas, the author of Don Alvaro, 
has produced what he calls a philosophical spectacle, entitled Fuerza del sino, 
and it has become an established favourite with the people of Madrid. Gil y 
Zarate, the talented author of Carlos II., and Dora Blanca de Castilla, has 
produced a new drama, entitled Rosmunda. But the most celebrated Spanish 
dramatic writer of modern times is Breton de los Herreros; his comedies vie 
with those of Moliere, Moreto, and Goldoni, both for peculiar situations and 
witticisms. His five-act comedy, La Marcela, was actually performed twice 
over from the beginning to the end—such were the unreasonable demands and 
enthusiasm of the audience: we believe no parallel case can be found in the 
annals of any other European stage. He has also written a new tragedy, 
Merope, and a drama, Elena, both of which proved highly successful. A 
drama, by Eugenio Harzembusch, entitled Los Amantes de Teruel, is also an 
established favourite. The most recent production is Los Polvos de la Madre 


Celestina. 
TURKEY. 


The Sultan has conferred on Donizetti the decoration of Nitscham Ifcihar, in 
magnificent diamonds. The brother of this popular composer is the principal 
musical director to the Grand Seignior. 


AMERICA. 


Nationat Opera Houst.—Don Giovanni proves a great attraction still at 
the National, and so the managers are very wisely “ keeping it before the 
people.” Each repetition is more successful than the last, and from present 
appearances, it bids fair to rival any other production upon the New York 
stage. 

Tue Woops.—The Boston Post, speaking of the Woods in La Som- 
nambula, says—“ Mrs. Wood’s opening recitative of ‘ Dearest Companions,’ 
we have always considered as an unfavourable opening piece for the prima 
donna. With the exception of the latter part, it did not come up to our anti- 
cipations. The air, however, of ‘ While this heart,’ was most beautiful; we 
could almost go with the most enthusiastic admirers of the singer, in their ver- 
bose descriptions of its beauty. Mr. Wood, in ‘ Take now this ring,’ though 
good, was inferior to Wilson in the same passage. Wood's ‘ Still so gently, 
and his wife’s ‘ Ah don’t mingle,’ were as good as ever. They altogether sur- 
pass every one else in these songs; and besides, have become so associated 
with them, that we cannot now relish the efforts of other performers. The only 
good acting on the stage was Mrs. Wood, Andrews, and Mrs. Smith.” 

Park Tueatre, New Yorx.—Buckstone has written a new piece for Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, entitled The Banished Star ; and it has proved highly successful, 
and will, no doubt, be among the earliest novelties at the Haymarket Theatre 


in London. 
LONDON. 


Covent Garpen.—A lIdng farce, under the ridiculous title of London 
Assurance, has been the chief novelty presented to the public at this great 
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national theatre. The new comedy by a young author under the assumed 
name of Mr. Lee Morton, was most decidedly triumphant; for we 
never beheld an audience more completely carried away by the mirth- 
moving merriment of the scene. It is really one of the richest and raciest 
comedies which this charming lessee has ever presented to us. The situations 
are funny beyond description, the incidents ludicrous, and the dialogue full of 
point and humour. Sir Harcourt Courtley, Bart. (Farren), a gentleman of the 
school of fashion, exhibiting some of its worst vices in his character, is 
about to marry Grace Harkaway (Madame Vestris), a young lady of nineteen 
summers, who has 15,000/. per annum, and does not care whom she marries ; 
but the dowry on her marrying any one without Sir Harcourt’s consent is be- 
queathed to his heir apparent. The baronet has a son Charles (Anderson), of 
whose pursuits he knows nothing, and whom he imagined to be a simple youth. 
Squire Harkaway (Bartley) visits the baronet, and encounters Dazzle (Mr. 
Charles Mathews), a person Charles Courtley had picked up in the streets, and 
who is invited by the squire to his seat in Gloucestershire. On arrival at the 
squire’s, they are introduced to Lady Gay Spanker (Mrs. Nisbett) and Mr. 
Adolphus Spanker (Keeley), a quiet husband, who plays second fiddle to his 
wife. Charles Courtley falls in love with Grace Harkaway, the affianced of his 
father, and the passion is returned. The baronet recognises his son, but 
Charles denies the relationship, and declares his name to be Hamilton, at 
Dazzle’s suggestion; and the baronet confesses himself deceived—this is the 
greatest absurdity of the piece. Lady Gay Spanker, the fox-hunting beauty, in 
order to assist the lovers, lays siege to the old baronet; and so far succeeds 
that an elopement is planned, the failure of which leads to the exposure of Sir 
Harcourt’s weakness, and he finally relinquishes all claim to the hand of the 
fair Grace, in favour of his son. Harley plays an eccentric attorney, and 
Brindal has a.good part in Cool, the valet. The triumphant suceess of this 
play may be fairly attributed to the very perfect manner in which the chief cha- 
racters are sustained. Madame is always charming; but Mrs. Nesbitt has 
seldom a character so capable of displaying her abilities as Lady Gay Spanker; 
it has been evidently drawn for her; and her neighbour Constance, in the Love 
Chace, has been in the author’s remembrance when he compiled this comedy. 
The dialogue is lively, full of puns, and exhibits great farcical extravagance. 
It is altogether a production of great promise from a young author; and is 
likely to become a lasting favourite, while the characters are sustained by 
the present chosen few of Covent Garden : it will not bear transplanting. The 
scenic illusions and the stage arrangements are brilliant and effective in the 
extreme. 

The Captain of the Watch is an attractive and bustling farce, full of intrigue 
and equivoke; the situations are humorsome, and Charles Mathews is quite 
at home as the Captain. 

The Embassy, a new three-act drama from the French, is the latest novelty. 
Miss Ellen Tree re-appeared at this theatre, in the part of the Baroness du 
Pont, one of the ladies of the Queen of Navarre, who loves and is beloved by 
Viscount Réné de Rohan, a young nobleman, whose life is forfeited. Rohan 
is believed to be dead; and she is about bestowing her hand on the Duke de 
Nevers (Moore), when Rohan (Anderson) arrives, bearing a despatch he had 
forcibly taken from a courier; the despatch contains a warrant for his own 
execution. His presence prevents the marriage, buthe is condemned. The 
Duke acts with dignity and generosity; suppressing his own passion, he pardons 
de Rohan, and the lovers are united. Madame has a gay and lively part, in 
which she assists materially in keeping the drama from condemnation. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the mise en scéne; and the stage arrangements 
are most beautiful and elegant. 
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A very elegant ring, opal, surrounded by diamonds, has been presented to 
Mr. R. Hughes, the leader, by the members of the orchestra of Covent Garden 
Theatre, as a testimony of friendship and esteem for his courteous and gentle- 
man-like conduct in that responsible situation. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—Mr. Webster, the able lessee, has closed this elegant 
theatre, for the needful purpose of repairing and beautifying; but he has pro- 
mised the public, in his parting address, to open his doors on the 12th of April 
with the re-appearance of our old favourites Power and Buckstone, to whom is 
to be added Celeste. New dramas by Sheridan Knowles, Douglas Jerrold, 
Poole, and Bernard, are also to be produced; but we fear we shall have occa- 
sion to regret the absence of the great tragedian Macready;—Charles Kean’s 
stage trickery will be a poor recompense. 

Tue Encuisa Opera has at length been opened under favourable auspices. 
It is conducted by a clever manager, who has carefully studied the history of 
the English Opera, and who has had more experience in the management of 
musical theatres abroad than any other of our composers. The theatre has 
opened with an excellent orchestra, including among others G. Cooke and 
Lazarus, and ably led by the veteran Loder. The chorus has been most care- 
fully trained and well selected; and the company contains some of our most 
able singers—Wilson, who has been warmly greeted on his first and subsequent 
appearances ; H. Phillips, Stretton, Allen, and Barker; Madame Balfe, as prima 
donna, Miss Gould, and Miss Howard. The house opened with Keolanthe, or the 
Unearthly Bride,a new opera, by Mr. Balfe. The opera opens with a chorus of 
students, congratulating Andrea (Wilson), on his approaching marriage with 
Pavina (Miss Gould). Andrea has copied from the lid of a sarcophagus the 
portrait of Keolanthe, an Egyptian princess, whose beauty occupies his wake- 
ful hours. When he retires for the nigl.t, Ombrastro (Phillips) appears, and 
offers to teach him a spell to re-animate the princess, who has been dead a 
thousand years. Andrea accedes, and they are transported to the great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt, where the resuscitation takes place. The Princess (Madame 
Balfe) beholds in Andrea the image of her former love, and they are united : 
this terminates the first act. The second opens with a féte at the palace of the 
prince and princess, which is interrupted by the application of Filippo (Stretton) 
for shelter for his sister Pavina, who has fainted. Upon her admission, she 
sees Andrea the husband of another, and dies. Her brother Filippo challenges 
Andrea, but is killed, and when the Inquisition are about to drag the survivor 
(Andrea) to torture, Keolanthe appears, and is informed by Ombrastro of An- 
drea’s perfidy; she then consigns him to despair, and disappears. The sur- 
rounding scene changes to the student’s own apartment, where he is awoke from 
his strange wild dream by Filippo and his friends leading in his bride Pavina. 

Keolanthe as a musical composition is unquestionably a great acquisition to 
the English stage, and exhibits a most favourable specimen of this talented 
composer’s abilities. It is full of beauty and melody. The concerted pieces are 
effective, and the beautiful trio of “ Sweetly sleep till rosy dawn” possesses 
great originality. To appreciate the music of this opera fully, it must be seen 
more than once. Madame Balfe has a fine rich voice of considerable sweetness, 
and possesses an animated and pleasing countenance. 

The dialogue and twaddling rhymes are decidedly inferior to the musical 
composition; yet we cannot but admit the libretto as a whole is a great im- 

rovement upon what we have had from the hands of Mr. Haines and others. 

his remark reminds us of what Hogarth has justly observed, which we will 
take the liberty of quoting: 

“The English Opera has fallen into contempt, not because the public are 
unable to appreciate its merits, but because its merits are far below what is re- 
quired by the taste and intelligence of the public. In the earlier periods of the 
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musical drama, music performed the part not of a principal, but of an acces- 
sory. It was used to give an additional charm to the beauties of poetry, and 
additional force and expression to the language of passion and feeling ; and 
in proportion as the musical part of this entertainment has acquired an as- 
cendency, the poetical and dramatic part has declined. ‘ Whenever,’ says Me- 
tastasio, ‘ music aspires to the pre-eminence over poetry in a drama, she de- 
stroys both that and herself.’ ‘ Modern music,’ he adds, ‘ has rebelled against 
poetry; and neglecting true expression, and regarding all attention to words 
as downright slavery, has indulged herself, in spite of common sense, in every 
sort of caprice and extravagance; making the theatre no longer resound with 
any other applause than that which is given to displays of execution, with the 
vain inundation of which she has hastened her own disgrace, after having first 
occasioned that of the mangled, disfigured, and ruined drama. Pleasures which 
are unable to gratify the mind, or touch the heart, are of short duration; for, 
though men may suffer themselves to be easily captivated by unexpected physi- 
cal sensations, they do not for ever renounce the use of their reasoning facul- 
ties. These remarks of the greatest lyric poet of Italy are not less applicable to 
England than to his country, The times were, when the greatest poets of Eng- 
land did not disdain to look upon music as the sister of their own art, and em- 
ployed its charms as a powerful auxiliary to the dramatic muse. Even before 
the opera in this country assumed a separate form as a branch of the entertain- 
ments of the stage, music was largely employed to heighten the pleasure and 
effect of theatrical representation. Shakspeare not only takes every opportu- 
tunity of expressing his passionate love of music, and of describing its effects, 
but, in the greater number of his plays, makes use of it in many forms, both 
vocal and instrumental.” 

We have now hopes that the lyrical drama of this country will revive ; but 
the public must not withhold their support of the native opera, because idle 
fashion would lead them to other establishments. While speaking of native 
opera, we would suggest to the manager the propriety of reviving such estab- 
lished favourites as the Padlock, Duenna, No Song no Supper, Cabinet, Comus, 
Love in a Village, Quaker, Siege of Belgrade, and a host of English comic 
operas, rather than resort to Donizetti or M. Ambrose Thomas. The Matri- 
monial Ladder is a very amusing comic operatta. A new opera by Macfarren, 
the composer of the Devil’s Opera, is in preparation. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The Italian Opera commenced this season 
some weeks later than usual, with Cimarosa’s beautiful opera of Orazj e 
Curiazj, but it was very indifferently performed, owing to the non-arrival of 
the chosen stars of this theatre. The leading characters were filled by Madame 
Viardot and Mario, both very excellent performers, but unfitted for this beau- 
tiful specimen of the old lyrical tragedy of Italy. It has been followed by 
Rossini’s celebrated opera of Tancredi,freproduced after a lapse of some years. 
M. Pauline Garcia added another wreath to her already verdant crown, by 
her beautiful performance of Tancredi. Persiani, in the part of Amenaide, 
exhibited her wonted skill and delicacy. Yet the great theatre does not fill 
from two causes ; first, the superiority of the German company in the choruses 
and concerted pieces, and, secondly, the paucity of talent now on the boards 
of her Majesty’s theatre. 

Drury Lane.—The German company, under the direction of M. Schumann, 
commenced their season of fifty nights with a numerous company of well-se- 
lected performers, including Madame Stock! Heinefetter, Madame Schumann, 
M. Haitzinger, and Sesselmann. To these the bills have announced the en- 
gagement of the celebrated Madame Schroeder Devrient, and Meyerbeer : 
neither of these stars, however, are likely to appear in London ; from which the 
public will perceive the English manager has not left off his puffing propen- 
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sity. The operas of Der Freischutz, Jessonda and Fridolin have been most 
effectively produced, and the choruses have excited the greatest enthusiasm; 
they are really magnificent. 

Drury Lane Tueatricat Funp.—The Anniversary Festival will be held on 
the 31st, when Mr. Harley’s speech, respecting the management of the theatre, 
is looked forward to with interest. 

On Wednesday the company performed Massaniello in German, for the first 
time in this country; and the public had then an opportunity of witnessing 
how fully these artists are out of their element in either a French or an Italian 
opera. Madame Schumann was entirely lost as the Dumb Girl. Haitzinger’s 
music was perfect; but in manner and gesture it was evident there was some- 
thing wanting. Mozart's Titus is to be performed on the 31st inst. 

PuitHarmonicSocrety.—The season commenced with the following selection. 
—Sinfonies No. 4, Haydn, and in A No. 7, Beethoven ; Concerto pianoforte, 
Madame Dulcken, Weber; Overture, Ulysses and Circe, Romberg; Concerto 
violin, M. Deloffre, Mayseder; Overture, Joseph, Mehul; Scena, Miss Mas- 
son ; ‘* Sommo Ciel,” and scena, Miss Birch.—Ah perfido. The whole of the 
performances were loudly applauded, particularly Madame Dulcken and Miss 
Masson’s. At the neal Concert, Weber’s Mermaid music, from Oberon, and 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, were performed in brilliant style. Belioz’s overture to 
Benvenuto Cellini met with a very indifferent reception. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Mr. George Perry, the leader of the orchestra 
of this very excellent society, reproduced his oratorio of The Death of Abel, a 
few days since at Exeter Hall. The oratorio is unquestionably a work of 
merit, and reflects great honour on the composer. The music bears all the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the style of Handel, and we have no doubt it will 
become a standard oratorio, although it has not yet been repeated. The solos 
were effectively sung by Miss Birch, Mr. Phillips, Leffler and Hobbs. 

Tue Otympic Tueatre has been taken by Mr. George Wild, from whose ex- 
perience in stage management the public may confidently anticipate a good se- 
lection of novelties. He is one of the best low comedians on the boards, and 
he deserves every success. 

Tue Princess’s—It is rumored, our old favourite Mr. Willy intends re- 
opening this theatre shortly, with Promenade Concerts; we know no one more 
capable of conducting a promenade concert than this celebrated violinist. 

Ave.pai.—This theatre will shortly close, aftera short but successful season. 
The only novelty has been Satanus, an adoption from Le Diable Amoreuz, 
which has been so attractive at Paris, at her Majesty’s theatre in London as a 
ballet, and at the Queen’s. The plot details how his satanic majesty is repre- 
sented to have entrusted to an inferior female demon the task of betraying the 
soul of a certain Italian Count; the female demon is exhibited tumbling head- 
long in love with her victim ; love is shown to be the great reformer even of 
devils; the bewildered little demoniacal female practises acts of devotion, in 
her earthly sojourn, that set all her confederates below fairly aghast; and 
when, at the conclusion, her infernal master wishes to pull her back to Tarta- 
rus, it is found that he has suddenly lost all further power over her. So po- 
tent is love. Mrs, Honey is the bewitching demon at this theatre. 

Tue Queen’s Tueatre.—This rising little theatre has been nightly filled to 
witness Satanus and other novelties, which the lessee has presented to the pub- 
lic. The scenery at this house is fully equal to that of any minor theatre in 
London. 

The musical world has been a most indefatigable censurer of the Promenade 
Concerts; and it has repeatedly declared these concerts to be “ a foe to the in- 
terests of music;” for our parts, we believe this species of entertainment to 
have been productive of great benefit to the musical profession: with all its 
defects at Drury Lane, from the introduction of cannon and red fire, it has 
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tended very materially to make the English public acquainted with good music. 
The gratification of hearing the magnificent symphonies of Beethoven and 
Haydn, are sufficient to redeem all the follies that have been committed; and 
we are not disposed to forget the great services rendered to the public by 
Messrs. Arnold, Laurent, sen., Harper, Platt, Hatton, and G. Cooke, for in- 
troducing these delightful concerts to the British public. 

Mr. John Hullah has afforded efficient aid in cultivating a taste for music, 
by opening a singing class for schoolmasters at Exeter Hall, on the system of 
M. Wilhelm of Paris. This method is clear and progressive; but it overcomes 
all the difficulties that present themselves to the uninitiated, as the system is 
gradual and sure; three classes have been already formed. 

Two societies, having for their object the support and advancement of the 
legitimate drama, have created considerable sensation among the admirers of 
good acting. 

The first of these, the SHakspertans, have done a great deal for the support 
of the legitimate drama, and have kept up a taste for the plays of our best au- 
thors, at a time when the regular theatre has been desecrated with the extrava- 
gance of melo-drama, outrageous farce, and pantomimic spectacle. This is ex- 
tremely creditable to the Shaksperian Society, and the members of it deserve 
the unqualified thanks of the community for the attempt, and also for success- 
fully withstanding the influx of a spurious dramatic literature, which has al- 
most swept from the English stage the great, sterling, and standard plays of 
Shakspere and his followers. Their leading star (Mr. Barnard Gregory) has 
been effective as Rienzi, Shylock, Sir John Falstaff, and Othello; he is gene- 
rally considered to resemble Edmund Kean; but in this opinion we cannot 
concur. 

The Tuesprans rank second only to the Shaksperians. Messrs. Silver, Har- 
court, Wightman, Cowper, Wilson, and Mrs, Fitzgerald, are each excellent in 
their several styles of acting, and fully prove that genuine acting cannot be 
taught ; that a player must have genius to appreciate the poet’s language, to 
enable him to enchant an audience by its recital. 

The Socrery of Britisn Musictrans recently gave a concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music, consisting chiefly of the productions of the members, and af- 
fording the British public an opportunity for evipcing its disposition towards 
promoting the interest of native talent. Mr. Willy led a very full band, in his 
usual able manner; and Sir George Smart, the ornament of the profession, 
conducted. 

One of the five genuine signatures of Shakspeare in existence (three are af- 
fixed to his will), was recently sold for one hundred guineas; and the fifth is 
about to be offered by auction ; the signature is “* WitL™- SuaksPEreE.” 

‘«‘ The Free the German Rhine.”— Mills.—A popular German Patriotic Song, 
founded on the recent exposition of the designs of France with respect to the 
Rhenish Provinces of Germany. The original poem by N. Becker, with the 
music as composed by Dr. Schumann, of Leipzig, is now singing with the ut- 
most enthusiasm in all parts of Germany. The spirit of the original poem has 
been preserved in the present translation by J. W. Hudson, and the alterations 
have been carefully adapted to the English taste. 

More than one hundred persons have composed music to this popular poem, 
but Dr. Schumann’s is admitted to be the most perfect in originality and ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Duncombe, M.P. has been presented with a beautifully chased silver 
cup, cover, and salver, with the Duncombe arms on one side, and the following 
inscription on the other, “To Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq. M.P. in 
gratitude for his parliamentary services in favour of those theatres which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain ; and which his labours have 
relieved from certain painful restrictions. This cup is presented, &c.” 




















MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


Tue want of public schools for young children is almost as great in France 
as in England. In 321 communes or parishes there are 575 infant schools, 
which instruct 50,000 children, but there are ten of the departments which have 
no infant schools whatever; for although accommodation has been afforded for 
the instruction of five millions of children, yet only three millions attended 
during the last winter, and but 1,800,000 during the summer. The number of 
normal schools in France is also far too limited, being only 74, which are enabled 
to perfect 900 schoolmasters annually, while the annual number required is 
full 1500. In the department of the Upper Rhine there are 767 schools, partly 
parochial and partly private, for the poorer and middle classes ; these are attended 
in winter by 67,000 children, and in summer by 30,000. In addition to these, 
there are 15 private schools for the higher classes, and 16 schools for Jewish 
children in this department. 

The third part of E. Burnouf’s Collection Orientale, entitled Le Bhagavata 
purana, ou Histoire poétique de Krichna, has just been published at;Paris. The first 
portion of this work, published in 1837, was Raschid Eldin, Histoire des Mon- 
gols de la Perse, and the first volume of the second part was published the fol- 
lowing year, entitled Abou’lkasim Firdousi, Le Livre des Rois. 

According to a recent calculation made by M. Villeneuve-Bargemont, the 
number of mendicants in France amounts to 178,000 persons; of these 40,000 
are aged, 32,000 sickly and ill, 76,000 are children, and 30,000 healthy men 
and women. This calculation shows there is one mendicant in every 166 in- 
habitants. 

Adam Michiwiez, the celebrated professor of the ancient languages of eastern 
a has been appointed professor of the Sclavonic language at the University 
of Paris. 

An Academy of the Art of Poetry was established at Toulouse in 1323, un- 
der the direction of seven poets of rank. Artists who contended for the prize, 
which consisted of a flower of gold or silver, were sometimes subject to an oral 
examination as to their acquaintance with the principles of the art, and their 
capacity to feel and estimate the merits of the passion which formed the general 
theme of poetry. The problems proposed were often difficult of solution. 
The following is an example: Imagine two lovers, one of whom is constantly 
harassed by jealousy, and the other, on the contrary, enjoys calmly and without 
suspicion the affections of his mistress ; which of the two loves most? To judge 
of the correctness of the answer, A Court of Love was summoned, consisting 
of a jury of ladies, whose decisions were registered and respected as decrees. 

The Librairie d’ Education, published under the auspices of Victor Boreau 
and L. F. Hivert, is proceeding rapidly towards completion. The History of 
France, in 2 vols., by Boreau; the History of England, by Boreau and Lafon ; 
the History of Russia, by Duchiron; the History of Poland, by Cynski; the 
History ef Italy, by Boreau and Duchiron; and the History of Germany, by 
Boreau, have severally appeared. The two next volumes of this work are 
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Littérature cours méthodique and Siécles Littéraires de la France, and will 
shortly be published. 

A very entertaining work, Le Compagnon du Tour de France, has just ap- 
peared from the pen of the talented authoress, who writes under the title of 
George Sand. The work has not been published in any of the French maga- 
zines, as is usually the case with this writer’s productions. 

Ferdinand Dugué, a youthful poet of great promise, whose verses are distin- 
guished for tenderness and sentimentality, has just published a collection of 
Sonnets, which he entitles Les gouttes de Rosée; and he justifies himself for 
the title in the following concluding lines of a sonnet, dedicated to Marie :— 


‘** Votre amour est la fleur, mes vers sont la rosée 
Dont les gouttes souvent ressemblent 4 des pleurs !” 


The good people of Britanny have some curious legends connected with the 
story of the famed Eloisa and Abelard. They believe Eloisa to have been a 
witch; and de la Villemarqué has an interesting poem, in his collection of 
Poetry of Britany, giving a description of the various charms and spells used 
by Eloisa. Pope, at the head of his poem, states: ‘ Eloisa and Abelard flou- 
rished in the twelfth century. They were two of the most distinguished persons 
of their age in learning and beauty; but for nothing more famous than for their 
unfortunate passion. After a long course of calamities, they retired each to a 
several convent, and consecrated the remainder of their days to religion.” 

Professor Boutriche, the author of several chronological works, has just pub- 
lished his Tableau comparatif et historique des Religions anciennes et modernes, 
des principales Sectes Religieuses et des Ecoles Philosophiques. This comprehen- 
sive work is represented to be well digested, and as exhibiting great talent and 
research. 

M. de Lamartine has just issued his report to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
state of literary property in France; it is exceedingly well written. He justly 
observes, “ While we make a code for the protection of literary property in 
France, the necessity of an international code everywhere discovers itself in 
the compiaints of our writers, the losses of our publishers, and by the unani- 
mous cry all over Europe against the scandalous pillage of public and private 
property, which, doubtless, the silence of the law of public right sanctions, but 
which is, nevertheless, a disgrace to civilization. Hardly is a book printed in 
London, Vienna or Paris, than the foreign printers seize it, and without sub- 
mitting to the regulations of the public revenue or of national labour, without 
advancing the interests of the publisher or author, they print it in every form, 
and inundate Europe and America with their piratical literature, which always 
proves the most profitable speculation, because the traders in this disgraceful 


traffic never reprint books of which the success has not been already established, 
and the profit consequently certain.” 


GERMANY. 


The new number of the German Quarterly Review, Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift, 
contains articles on the Fluctuations in the Circulating Medium—Germany and 
Switzerland—On the Defence of Western Germany against France, &c. &c. 

An English Journal, edited by E..A. Moriarty, and entitled The English 
Examiner, appears weekly in Leipzig; some of the articles are well written. 

By a recent stamp law all newspapers published in the Austrian dominions, 
or foreign newspapers brought into that country, are required to be stamped ; 
the charge for each number is fixed at one kreutzer if printed within that realm, 
and two kreutzers if printed abroad and not exceeding one sheet; the stamping 
will take place at the post-offices on the frontier. 

The duty on beoks and music entering the Austrian dominions is 10s. per 
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cwt. A reduetion has been made on all plates, maps, plans and illustrations 
belonging to and accompanying the works. The duty on plates, engravings 
and drawings on paper is reduced from 6. to 1/. per cwt., paintings pay 10s. 
The export duty on all the above-mentioned articles is 1/. 5s. per cwt. 

The government of Saxony has instituted a pension fund for the widows and 
orphans of schoolmasters of evangelical schools. 

At a meeting of German naturalists at Erlangen, Dr. Koch, of Jena, presented 
his new map of the Caucasian provinces, the result of three years’ residence in 
those provinces. Professor Olympios, from Athens, attended the meeting, and 
furnished the society with some most interesting details respecting the natural 
history of Greece. 

Kronberger, the spirited publisher at Prague, bas just issued the first part of 
Franz Palacky’s Bohmisches Archivs. This interesting work will consist of twelve 
parts, forming four volumes; the first part contains the writings of the Emperor 
Sigismund from 1414 to 1437; King Wenzel and the Herrenverein from 1394 
to 1401; and the writings of Wilhelm von Pernstein in 1520. 

The Zoll-Verein has been renewed for the space of eight years longer by 
several of the minor German states. On the other hand Holland has withdrawn 
from the conditions of the treaty of commerce with Prussia. 

The line of railway from Magdeburg to Leipzig has been exceedingly flou- 
rishing. From its opening on the 18th August to the end of the year (1840), 
200,000 persons, paying 20,000/, have travelled along the line, and the receipts 
for goods have exceeded 5,000/. 

Death of Carl von Rotteck.—This melancholy event, which occurred on the 
26th December, has deprived the literary world of Germany of one of its most 
popular historians, and the constitutional cause of one of its most uncom- 
promising and strenuous advocates. As a proof of the estimation in which the 
Weltgeschichte was held, a bookseller in Brunswick gave the large sum of 
1500/. for the right of publishing it a short time since. The town in which he 
lived has actually, it may be said, gone into mourning for his loss. 

A recent official statement of the number of students in the several Univer- 
sities of Prussia at different periods exhibits a surprising reduction in the 
return for the last few years. The total number of students in 1829 was 6097, 
but in 1839 it was only 4582; a falling off of one-half has taken place in the 
theological and juridical faculties, while medicine and philosophy have received 
additional attention. 

A professorship of modern Greek literature has been attached to the University 
of Berlin, and Dr. J. Franz has received the appointment, he has promised 
his assistance in the continuation of Professor Bockh’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecorum. 

Dr. Breitenstein, who taught His Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Co- 
burg musical composition, has received a handsome gold snuff-box from His 
Royal Highness. 

The various plans and estimates ordered by the King of Prussia relative to 
the building of the superb cathedral of Cologne have been laid before his 
Prussian Majesty, who has determined on proceeding with the work, and at 
least to connect the fagade with the magnificent choir. 

Prussra. —Schelling has been appointed to an office in the department of Jus- 
tice in Berlin, with liberty to give what lectures he pleases. The atmosphere 
of Munich does not seem favourable to the study of science; for this celebrated 
professor had announced a course of lectures on the Philosophy of Mythology, 
with the humiliating addition, “ ifa sufficient number of hearers could be found.” 
On this occasion, however, the lecture-room was crowded; and the students 
received him with enthusiastic applause, Schelling is not the only loss which 
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the capital of Bavaria will suffer; Cornelius goes to Berlin, and Kaulbach will 
most probably follow. 

Dr. Pertz of Hanover, the editor of the “ Monumenta Germanica,” has, it is 
said, been offered the place of librarian at Berlin. It is not certain whether he 
will accept it. 

In Berlin, 13,000 children are educated wholly or partly at the expense of 
the city. In 1819, the public funds only contributed 430/. yearly for the poor 
and for the purposes of gratuitous instruction ; at present 43,000/. are voted 
annually for this purpose. The prison discipline, we believe, did not produce 
a favourable impression on Mrs. Fry, on her recent visit to that city. All chil- 
dren of a certain age are required by law to attend some places of instruction. 
The following statement is from a recent German paper :—Of 100 children of 
the age required, 91 attended the public schools in Prussian Saxony ; in Sile- 
sia, 86; in Brandenburg, 84; in Westphalia, 83; in the Rhine provinces, 80 ; 
in Pomerania, 76; in Prussia proper, 74; and in Posen, 61. In the city of 
Berlin, only 59 children in every 100 visited the public schools. It is much 
to be regretted, that the list does not likewise give the proportions of those 
who attend private schools. 

According to the new law for the protection of literary property, the dura- 
tion of the copyright was extended ten years; it expired previously after thirty 
years from the death of the author. A question has arisen whether the new 
law should be retrospective. The booksellers of Berlin have sent in a memo- 
randum, but we believe that no decision has as yet been published. 

Strauss’s new work, “ The Christian Dogma in its Contest with Science,” 
has appeared, and excited a great sensation. The hopes that were entertained 
that the author of the “ Life of Jesus Christ” would, in his theological studies, 
soon see reason to abandon the negative position which he had taken, are little 
likely to be fulfilled. Notwithstanding the enthusiastic admiration of a nume- 
rous party, we cannot think that this new work will add to his reputation. It 
resembles more the work of an advocate of preconceived opinions, than the 
work of a man, who with courage and boldness sincerely seeks after truth. We 
trust that no injudicious attempts at prohibition will raise his popularity ; 
and we have then little doubt, that as the works of this writer become more 
numerous, they will bring their own antidote with them. Meanwhile, the 
friends of the Church should not be idle. 

Henry Heine, the celebrated author of the “ Buch der Lieder,” has in his last 
production, “ Heine iiber Borne,” shown how deeply a man can sink, who 
wanders without fixed principles. Glaring self-conceit, arrogance, and a want 
of sincerity, are throughout apparent. Even in his best productions, there was 
always much leaven, yet even his worst enemies could hardly have prophesied 
that he would have sunk so low. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, whose “ Letters on England” excited so great a sen- 
sation some years ago, loses ground in the opinion of his countrymen, notwith- 
standing his frequent attempts to attract their attention. Immermann’s sa- 
tirical sketch of the Prince, in his “ Miinchhausen,” seems not far from the 
truth. 

The censorship on the publication of works in Bavaria was so severe under 
the Prince Theodore in 1798, that a work on Cookery was prohibited, because 
it contained a recipe by which fish might be prepared so as to resemble meat 
dishes. 

Brockhaus of Leipsic has published a work by Talvj, on the unauthenticity 
of Ossian’s Poems, more particularly Macpherson’s collection. 

The first circulating or lending library in Europe was established at Wetzlar 
by Winkler, the bookseller and printer, towards the termination of the seven- 

teenth century. 
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ITALY. 


The first part of an architectural work of great promise has been published 
at Florence, entitled Opere Architettoniche di Raffaello Sanzio. The illus- 
trations and remarks are by Carlo Pontani, who appears to have a most perfect 
acquaintance with the history and progress of Grecian architecture. ; 

A very comprehensive work, descriptive of all the galleries of paintings in 
Rome, is in course of publication in that city. 

Literature in Italy has sustained a great loss by the death of Dr. Gage, who 
had scarcely completed the third volume of his Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti dei 
Secoli XIV. XV. XVI. pubblicato ad illustrato con documenti pure inediti, 
when he died at Florence at the age of thirty-seven, universally regretted. The 
Carteggio is published by Molini of Florence, and is a work of great value, ex- 
hibiting great historical research. 

A new romance, Gina novella Italiana, by L. Romani, has appeared at 
Milan, and is attracting considerable attention. This novel possesses the 
great novelty of drowning all the characters introduced in the story, by which a 
termination to the romance is easily effected. 


SPAIN. 


Periodical literature continues to revive, both in Madrid and Cadiz. The 
best conducted journals are E/ Piloto, El Correo Nacional, and El Mensajero. 
The best literary periodical, the Revista de Madrid, is but little known in Eu- 
rope. Among its contributors are some of the most learned men in Spain; 
Alcala Galiano, Martinez de la Rosa, Puche y Bautista, the Marquis of Vall- 
gornera, de Santiesteban, Silvela, Peiia y Aguayo, Benavides, and Calderon 
Collantes, supply the best written articles. One of the most valuable works of 
recent date is a Dictionary of Ancient Spain. Tuarraconense Beticay Lusitana, 
by Don Miguel Cortes y Lopez. 

Llaguno’s Dictionary of Spanish Architects, with explanations by Juan Cean 
Bermudez, contains some valuable chapters on the History of the School of Paint- 
ing at Seville, and a full description of the celebrated Cathedral at Seville. It 
was from this work, that the late Frank Hall Standish-gleaned some valuable in- 
formation for his last published work, Seville and tts Vicinity- 

Four volumes of Don Manuel Jose Quintana’s learned work, Vidas de Espa- 
noles celebres, have now appeared. Don Jose Gomez Hermosilla’s translation 
of Homer’s Odyssey and the Iliad, are considered by the Spanish people as the 
best translations of Homer in any language. 

Quinto has also published the first volume of his Constitutional Antiquities 
of Arragon, entitled Discursos Politicos sobre la Legislacion y la Historia del 
Antiguo Reyno de Aragon. Zorrilla’s Collection of Ancient Legends, Leyen- 
das y Tradiciones Historicas, are in a course of publication. The first volume 
has excited great attention for the valuable information it contains. 

Calderon’s remains.—By a lucky accident, the remains of Don Pedro Calde- 
ron de la Barca have been discovered. As the workmen were pulling down the 
decayed cloister of St. Salvador, a tomb was found under the walls of the 
vestry, which proved to be that of the poet. An architect who was fortunately 
present, read the inscription, and saved the stone. Calderon had been buried 
in the Trinity cloister; but with the destruction of this building in the middle 
of the last century, all traces of the place of his burial had vanished. His re- 
mains have been brought to the ciurch of Alocha, a kind of national pan- 
theon, and a subscription has been opened for the erection of a bronze statue to 
the poet in some public situation. 


Qa 
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BELGIUM. 


The first printed Newspaper.—It has recently been discovered by E. Gochet 
of Brussels, from a marginal note in the handwriting of Adrian de But, a 
Dutch monkish writer of the fifteenth century, that printed papers, conveying 
newspaper information, were circulated in Europe before the year 1460, and 
were, without doubt, first printed at Mayence. The first printed newspaper of 
which any trace can be found was printed in 1455, and gave intelligence of the 
peace of Karaman with the King of Cyprus, and the conquest of Servia by the 
Turks, in 1454. [t was made known in these words :— 


“ Czu nuwen meren schribet man vns alsus 
Dz in die Turcky der mechtige Charamannus 
Der etwan den konig von Cypern hatte gefangen 
Deshalb ym dz kongrich must langen 
Czins vnd tribut all jar 
Solichs habe er en gelediget offenbar 
Vnd ist widder den grossen Turken bereit, 
Getrulich zu helffen die cristenheit 
Darzu schribt man vns vorbas 
Wie die grois Turke vs gezogen was 
In die Sirphie mit siner stercke.” 


The number of works published in Belgium during the past year amounted 
to 320; being an increase above the year 1839, of twenty works. 218 were in 
French, 92 in Flemish, 6 in Latin, and 4 in the German language. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Isenring, the celebrated painter of St. Gallen, has invented an apparatus 
upon the principles of the Daguerréotype, by which he is enabled to take por- 
traits in any size and with the eyes open; the latter has been long considered 
the most difficult point to accomplish. 

The University of Zurich has 143 students, and the new Botanical Garden 
is now completed. A society of arts has been formed by the towns of Bern, 
Basle and Zurich, and the first exhibition is to take place at Zurich early in the 


spring. 
RUSSIA. 


The arbitrary conduct pursued by the imperial government of Russia in pro. 
hibiting the printing of books in Poland in any other than the Russian language 
has been followed up by a similar course of conduct towards the Jews, who 
are forbidden by a recent Ukase from printing works in Hebrew, German, Polish 
or any other language than the Russian in any town or city except Wilna and 
Kiew. Several thousand persons have been thrown out of employ by this severe 
edict. In the provinces of Bessarabia, the Crimea, and the country on each 
side of the Caucasus, there are upwards of two millions of the inhabitants pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion. They have 1007 parishes or congregations, 586 
synagogues, and 2,377 schools for children professing the Mosaic faith. In 
these districts 60 printing establishments have been stopped, and the families 
depending thereon for support left to starve; the works emanating from these 
establishments were all printed in German or Hebrew. This Ukase does not 
extend to the Karaer, a Jewish sect, who reject the doctrines of the Talmud, 
and who have printing establishments at Dschufutkale and Kosloff, from whence 
several interesting works have issued by the assistance of Sinia Bobowitsch. 

The Russian Chinese scholar, Hyakinth (Bichurir), has published an Ency- 
clopadia, under the title of “ China and its Inhabitants.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The late Frank Hail Standish.—The entire stock of this well-known author's 
works, including his library and valuable collection of paintings, will be re- 
moved to Paris, as soon as his Majesty Louis Philip, to whom they have been 
devised by will, shall have determined upon where they are to be placed. The 
paintings, including some of the finest Murillo’s, will, it is expected, grace the 
walls of the Louvre. Previous to his death, Mr. Standish had nearly com- 
pleted writing the Life of Cardinal Ximenez: this work will, no doubt, be pre- 
served, with other interesting documents left at his residence in Seville, and 
which, from his long residence in Spain, and his great antiquarian research, 
will be found to be replete with interest and information. It is to be hoped 
these relics will fall into the hands of his half-brother, Sir Hugh Purves Hume 
Campbell. 


The establishment of a German Newspaper in London, entitled Die Deutsche 
Presse, is one of the many. proofs of the increasing taste for the acquirement of 
the German language; indeed, the acquisition of this language has become a 
sine qué non in all branches of polite education. The Court, it is expected, 
will patronise this effort. The newspaper will be printed by H. Passargé, who 
has recently reprinted some of the best and most popular of the German clas- 
sics, including Goethe’s Egmont, Goetz von Berlichingen, Hermann and Doro- 
thea ; and Schiller’s Don Carlos, Jung frau von Orleans, and Dreiszigjaéhriger 
Krieg. 

Mr. Birch, the translator of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust, which has been 
so favourably received, has nearly completed his translation of the Second 
Part. Nos. 1 and 2 of this portion of the work have already been published, 
and have commanded a greater degree of public attention than the First Part, 
owing to the number of translations of the First Part that have appeared. 
Both parts of the work are embellished with beautiful steel engravings, after 
M. Retzsch, and will form the most complete translation that has hitherto ap- 
peared. 

With the next No. of this Review we shall present our readers with the con- 
tents of the first fifty numbers of the Foreign Quarterly Review, which, we 
have no doubt, will prove highly useful for reference. 


Mapacascar.—A printing press has been introduced at Tananarivo, the 
capital of Madagascar, by the missionaries, who are actively engaged in print- 
ing a translation of the Bible into the Malagassee language. Four of the na- 
tives are sufficiently versed in the business to act as compositors, while the 
press-work is executed by two more, and several others aid in correcting the 
press. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has given 50/, to the London Library, 
and has promised a donation of German books. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From January To Marcu, 184], rncivsive. 
eines. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Albo, R., o™py “5D Grund- und Glaubenslehren der mosaischen Religion. 
Nach den altesten und correctesten Ausgaben in’s Deutsche iibertragen von W. 
und L, Schlesinger. 8vo. Part III. Frankfort. 4s. 

Anna Marie, Mme., La Vie de la Sainte Vierge. LIllustrée par Fragonard, 4to. 
21 plates. Paris. 18s. India paper, 1l. 2s. 6d. 

Arndt, Johann, Biicher vom wahren Christenthum. Nebst beigefiigtem Lebenslauf 
des sel. Verfassers und dessen Paradiesgirtlein. % Vols. 8vo. Reutlingen. 11s. 

Auswahl historischer Stucke aus hebraischen Schriftstellern vom zweiten Jahrhundert 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Fiir Theologen und Historiker. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Burckhardt, L. E., Les Nazoréens, ou Mandai-Jahia (disciples de Jean) appelés or- 
dinairement Zabiens et Chrétiens de Saint Jean Baptiste, secte gnostique. Paris. 

Die Apokryphen des Alten Testaments, auf’s Neue aus dem griechischen Texte iber- 
setzt von M. Gutmann. Ein Supplementband zu den beiden Bibelausgaben : 
Deutsche Volks und Schulbibel fiir Israeliten. Herausgegeben von Dr. Salomon, 
Die vier und zwanzig Bucher der heiligen Schrift, oder Bibel fiir Israeliten. 
Unter der Redaktion von Dr. Zunz. 8vo. Altona. 6s. 

Die Unruhen in der Niederlindisch-Reformirten Kirche wahrend der Jahre 1833 bis 
1839. Von Dr. Gieseler. 8vo. Hamburg. 5s. 6d. 

Eichstaedt, Dr., Flaviani de Jesu Christo testimonii aiSevria quo jure nuper rursus 
defensa sit Quaestio V. 4to. Jena. 1s. 

Ellendorf, J., Historisch-kirchenrechtliche Blatter fiir Deutschland. Vol. 11. and 
Vol. III. Part 1. 8vo. Berlin, 8s. 6d. 

First, wapit nw “WIN Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae 
Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae etc. auctore Julio Firstio. 4to. Lipsiae. 7s. 6d. 
Complete, 41. 10s. 

Gaussen, Théopneustie, ou Pleine inspiration des Saintes écritures. 8vo. 7s. Paris, 

Gieseler, J. C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Vol. 111. Part 1, Bonn. 15s, 

Guerike, H., Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 4th Edit. Vol. 1.—welche die Ein- 
leitung enthalt und die iiltere und mittlere Kirchengeschichte. And Vol. II,— 
welche die neuere Kirchengeschichte enthalt. 8vo. Halle. 1. 

Historisch-politische Bliitter fiir das katholische Deutschland, von G. Phillips und G. 
Gorres. Vols. VII. and VIII. 24 Parts. 8vo. Munich. 11. 16s. 

Hofaker, Christus und Bretschneider; oder Der Abfall vom HErrn erklart. Ein 
Musiv-Bild. 8vo. Tiibingen. 2s. 6d. 

Klopstock, F., Oden. 2 Vols. inone. 16mo. Leipzig. 6s. 

Laborde, Léon de, Débuts de l’imprimerie 4 Mayence et 4 Bamberg, ou Description 
des lettres d’indulgence du pape Nicolas V. 4to. Plates. Paris. 12s, 

Le Bhagavata purana, ou Histoire poétique de Krichna, Traduit et publie par E, 
Burnouf, Vol. 1. Fol. Paris, 51. 5s. 
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Luthers deutsche geistliche Lieder nebst den wihrend seines Lebens dazu gebriauch- 
lichen Singweisen und einigen mehrstimmigen Tonsatzen ber dieselben von 
Meistern des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von E. v. Winterfeld. Numerous 
wood cuts. 4to. Leipzig. 11. 5s. 

Mouillard, Madame, Du Progrés Social, et de la Conviction Religieuse. 8vo. 
Paris. 8s. 

Neander, Aug., Commentatio de Georgio Vicelio, ejusque in ecclesiam evangelicam 
animo. Programma quo tertia ecclesiae evangelicae in Marchia institutae so- 
lemnia saecolaria a regia Universitate literaria Friderica Guilelma Berolinensi 
oratione Rectoris magnifici etc. Berlin. 3s. 

H KAINH AIA@HKH. Novum Testamentum graece. Recognovit atque insignioris lec- 
tionum varietatis et augmentorum notationes subjunxit G. Knappius. Vol. II. 
Halle. 58. 

Novum Testamentum graece. Post J. Tittmannum ad fidem 
optimorum librorum secundis curis recognovit lectionumque varietatem notavit 
A. Hahn, 12mo. Lips. 6s. 

Salomon, Dr., De statu ecclesiae evangelico-refurmatae in Transsilvania, Commentatio 
theol. historica. 8vo. Lips. 3s, 6d. 

Theologische Mitarbeiten. Eine Quartalschrift in Verbindung mit mebreren Ge- 
lehrten, herausgegeben von Pelt, Dr. Mau, und Dr. Dorner. PartI. Kiel. 
4s. 6d. 

Zung Vortrag zur Feier der Huldigung S, M. des Konigs Wilhelm IV. gehalten am 
Hiittenfeste des Jahres 5601 in der Synagoge zu Berlin. 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 

El Sacerdote en presencia del Siglo. Verdadera historia universal del catolicismo. 
Por Madrolle. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 

Géographie Sacrée, faisant connaitre l’origine des nations, |’état de la Palestine aux 
différentes époques, etc.; par Achille Meissas et Michelot. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

Meeurs des Israélites et des Chrétiens; par M. Abbé Fleury. Limoges. 2s. 

Tractatus de Vera Religione, auctore L. Bailly. 2 Vols. 18mo. Paris. 

Sainte Bible. Traduction nouvelle, par M. de Genoude. Paris. 11s. 6d. 





LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, STATISTICS, 


Bartolomeis, Notizie topografiche e statistiche suzli stati Sardi, Opera precedata dalle 
teorie generale sulle statistiche, e speciali alle riconoscenze militari. 2 Vols, 4to. 
Turin. 10s. 

Cacheleu, J. de, Apergu sur organisation des Sociétés. Svo. Paris. 7s, 

Fererro, Trattato sulla competenza dei giudici di mandamenhto in materia criminale se- 
condo le disposizioni del codice penale e le preesistenti leggi e regolamenti parti- 
colari che sono tuttora in pieno vigore. 8vo, Turin, 2s. 

Gurowski, Comte, La civilisation et la Russie. 8vo. Sc. Petersburg. 15s. 

Hufnagel, Dr., Commentar tiber das Strafgesetzbuch fur das Konigreich Wurttemberg. 
Vol.1. 8vo, Stuttgart. 17s. 6d. 

Notices Statistiques sur les Colonies Frangaises. Part 1V.—Madagascar, Ile Saint- 
Pierre et Miguelon, 8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Om Straff och Straff-Anstalter. 8vo. Stockholm. 5s. 

Rein, Statistische Darstellung des Gross-Furstenthums Finnland. 3s. 

Roberti, Trattato delle azioni e delle eccezioni secondo i principii delle leggi civili_ per 
il regno delle Due Sicilie. 8vo. Florence. 6s. 

Schatfrath, Dr., Codex Saxonicus, oder Handbuch der gesammten, im Konigreiche 
Sachsen praktisch-giiltigen saichsischen Gesetze von den altesten Zeiten bis zum 
Schlusse des Jahres 1841. 8vo. Altenburg. Qs. 

Schletter, Handbuch der juristischen und staatswissenschaftlichen Literatur. Part I. 
No. 2.—Jurisprudenz, 4to. Grimm. 2s. 

Staats-Lexicon, oder Encyklopiidie der Staatswissenschaften in Verbinbung mit vielen 

der Angesehensten Publicisten Deutschlands, herausgegeben von C. von Rotteck 

und Carl Welcker. Vol. X. Part4. 8vo, Altona, 2s. 6d. 
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Troplony, Le Droit Civil expliqué suivant l’ordre des articles du Code. De l’échange 
et du lounge. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 30s. e 
Statisque Annuelle de I’Industrie. 1841. 18mo. Havre. 33s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Breier, F., Die Philosophie des Anaxagoras von Klazomenii nach Aristoteles. S8vo. 
Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Hegel, G., Werke. Complete edition, by Marheineke, Schulze, Gans, Henning, 
Hotho, Michelet, and Forster. Vol. 11. Part2. 8vo. Berlin. 17s. 

— Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Dr. Michelet. 
PartI. 8vo. Berlin, 8s. 

Obraz bibliograficzno-historyczny literatury i nauk w Polsce, od wprowadzenia do niej 
druku po rok 1830 wlacznie etc. przez A. Jochera. Vol. I, Parts4 and 5. 8vo, 
Wilna. 6s. 6d. . 

Quérard, La France Littéraire. 8vo. Vol. X. Parti. (VA—VOL). Paris. 8s. 6d. 

——-—- La Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine. 8vo, Vol. I. Part 1. Paris. 9s, 

Cours de Littérature ancienne et moderne; tiré de nos meilleurs critiques, avec des 
discours sur les différens Ages de la littérature; par Dassance. Vols. I. and II, 
8vo. Paris. 2 Vols, 12s. 

Matinées littéraires. Discours d’introduction aux études sur la littérature ancienne et 
moderne. 8vo. Paris. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


Baumés, Précis théorique et pratique sur les Maladies vénériennes, 2 Vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 14s. 

Becquerel, Traité de |’Electricité. 8vo. Vol. VII. (and last). Paris, 8s. 6d. 

Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch fiir 1842. Von J. F. Encke. 8vo. Berlin, 12s. 

Bulletin scientifique, publié par Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. 
Vol. VIII. 4to. St. Petersburg. 8s. 

Cannabich, J., Hiilfsbuch beim Unterrichte in der Geographie fiir Lehrer.” Zugleich 
zum Nachlesen fiir Freunde der Erd- und Landerkunde bestimmt, Vol. III. 
8vo. LEisleben. 3 Vols. il. 7s. 

a —- Kleine Schulgeographie, oder erster Unterricht in der Erdbeschreibung. 
8vo. Weimar. 28, 64. 

Chenu, Esais pratique sur ]’action thérapeutique des eaux minérales. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Will be complete in 2 Vols. of 12 Parts. 8vo. Paris. 2s. each Part. 

Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons. Vol. XV. and plates, plain and coloured, 
4to. and 8vo. Paris. 

Dalmazzone, Sulle neurosi del sisterna de’ vasi sanguigni. 8vo, Turin. 

Dietrich, Dr., Synopsis plantarum, seu enumeratio systematica plantarum plerumque 
adhuc cognitarum, cum differentiis specificis et synonymis selectis ad modum Per- 
soonii elaborata. Sectio II. Classis V.—X. Vol. I. Weimar. Subscription 
price, 40s. or Ry 

Endlicher, Genera~ plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita, Fasc. XVII. 
Vienna. 4s. 6d. 6 ’ 

Flore, La, Des Salons, ou Botanique pittoresque, par Mme. de B * * * *, éléve de 
Vandael. Folio. Livr. 1. Paris. 5s. e 

Forget, Traité de l’entérite folliculeuse (fiévre typhoide. 8vo. Paris, 10s. 6d. 

Forhandlingar wid det af Skandinaviska Naturforskare och Lakare hallna Mote i Gé- 
theborg Ar 1839. 8vo. Gottenburg. 8s. 

Furnari, Traité pratique des Maladies des Yeux. 8vo. Paris. 7s, 

Hartig, Dr., Vollstindige Naturgeschichte der forstlichen Culturpflanzen Deutsch- 
lands. Mit illuminirten Kupfertafeln, Part I. 8 plates. 4to. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 
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Hayne, Dr., Darstellung und Beschreibung der Arzneygewiichse, welche in die neue 
preussische Pharmacopée aufgenommen sind von Dr. Brandt und Dr. Ratzeburg. 
Part XXI. 10 coloured plates. Berlin. 7s. 

Herrich-Schiaffer, Die wanzenartigen Insecten. Getreu nach Natur abgebildet und 
beschrieben, Vol. VI. Parts 1 and 2. Nuernberg. Sub. pr. 8s. 6d. 

Histoire naturelle des poissons, par Cuvier et A. Valenciennes. Vols. X1V. XV. and 
plates. 8vo, Paris. Each Vol. il. 2s. 6d. 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik. Von A. Creller. Vol. XXI, 
4 Parts. 4to. Berlin. 11. 

Koch, C. L., Die Arachniden, Getreu nach der Natur abgebildet und beschrieben. 
Vol. VIII. Partsiand2. 12 plates. 8vo. Nuernberg. Sub. pr. 8s. 6d. 
Kunze, Die Farrnkriuter in kolorirten Abbildungen naturgetreu erliutert und be- 

schricben. Vol. I. PartS. 4to. Leipzig. 12s. 6d. 

Kriger, Dr., Handbuch der Literatur fiir die praktische Medicin und Chirurgie nach 
den einzelnen Fiachern systematisch geordnet. Part II. to VI. 8vo. Berlin, 
8s. 6d. 

Lesson, Species des mammiferes bimanes et quadrumanes. 8vo, Paris. 9s, 

Louis, Recherches sur la fiévre typhoide, comparée avec les maladies aigués les plus 
ordinaires. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 

Magnus, A., Ueber das Flusswasser und die Cloaquen grosserer Stidte. In medici- 
nisch-polizeilicher Hinsicht. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. . 

Medicinischer Almanach fiir das Jahr 1841. Von J. Sachs. With a portrait of Blu- 
menbach. 12mo. Berlin. 8s. 6d. 

Medicinischer Jahrbiicher fiir des Gsterreichischen Staates, Unter Mitwirkung meh- 
rerer Arzte und Naturforscher fortgesetzt von Dr. Joh. Nep. Ritter von Raimann, 
Vols. XXXIII. to XXXV. Vienna. 18s. each Vol. 

Meyer, C. A., Das Alyssum minutum und die zunachst verwandten Arten, mono- 
graphisch bearbeitet und durch Abbildungen erliutert. Aus dem Mém, de 
Acad, Imp. des Sc. WI. Series. Vol. VI. 4to. St. Petersburg. 2s. 

——--~—— —— Einige Bemerkungen uber die natirliche Familie der Polygonaceac. 
Article I. From the Mém. de |’Acad. Imp. des Sc.. VI. Series. Vol. VI. 

Monatsberichte tber die Verlhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
1839—1840. Von J. Lelmann und W. Mahiman. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Oken, Allgemeine Naturgeschichte fiir alle Stande. Nos. LXXIX. to LXXXI, 8vo, 
Stuttgart. 3s. 

—— Abbildungen zu Oken’s Naturgeschichte. Thierreich. Nos. XIV. and XV, 
Enthalt: Mineralogie. Numerous plates. 4to. Stuttgart. 63s. Nos. I. to 
XV. 2l. 15s. 

Orbigny, A. d’, L’Homme Américain, considéré sous les rapports physiologiques et 
moraux. 2 Vols, 8vo. Atlas, Paris. 11. 

Pander, Dr., Beitriige zur Geognosie des russischen Reiches. 4to. St. Petersburg. 
Sl, 18s. 

Ricard, Traité théorique et pratique du Magnétisme Animal. 8vo. Paris. 7s, 
Sachs, J., Repertorisches Jahrbuch fiir die Leistungen der gesammten Heilkunde im 
Jahre 1859. Vol. 1.—Die Heilkunde Deutschlands. 8vo. Leipzig. 1. 
Scénes de la vie privée et publique des animaux. Les animaux peints par eux-mémes 
et dessinés par un autre. Etudes de meurs contemporaines, illustrées de 100 

gravures. No.I. 8vo. Paris. Will be complete in 30 Nos. 17s. 6d. 

Schénlein, Dr., Krankheitsfamilie der Typhen. Nach dessen neuesten Vorlesungen 
niedergeschrieben und herausgegeben. 8vo. Zurich. 3s. 

Steudel, E., Nomenclator botanicus, seu synonymia plantatum universalis etc. Editio 
Il.etc. PartI. Lit. A—K. 8vo. Stuttgart. 3s.6d. 

Séringe, Eléments de Botanique, spécialement destinés aux établissements d’éduca- 
tion. 8vo, 20 plates. Paris. 

Tandon, Eléments de Tératologie végétale. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Taschenbuch zur Verbreitung geographischer Kenntnisse, fiir 1841. 6 plates. 12mo. 
Prague. 10s. 

Thouvenel, Eléments d’Hygiéne. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 12s. 

Troschel, Dr., Lehrbuch der Chirurgie, etc, Vol. III. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 
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Winckler, Handbuch der medicinisch-pharmaceutischen Botanik. iste Lief. 6 coloured 

lates. 2s. 

Wistrand, A. T., Handbok i Husmedicinen. 8vo. Stockholm. 7s. 6d. 

Zoologische Abhandlungen aus den Annalen des Wiener Museums der Naturge- 
schichte. Von Natterer, Fitzinger und Heckel. Vols. I.and II. 4to. 24 plates. 
Vienna. 11. 

Von Grafen Marschall, Focke und Diesing. Part II. 4to. 
23 plates. Vienna. 11. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


Archenholtz, J., Geschichte des siebenjabrigen Krieges in Deutschland. 2 Parts, with 
portrait and map. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Berghaus, Allgemeine Linder- und Volkerkunde. Ein Bildungsbuch fir alle Stiinde. 
8vo. Vol. V. Part 2. Stuttgart. 2s, 6d. 

Blondel, Deux Années en Syrie et en Palestine (1838-39). 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Battiger, Die Weltgeschichte in Biographieen. Vol. IV. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 

Cadalvéne et Barrault, Deux Années de l’Histoire d’Orient. 1839-40. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Clerc, Essai sur l’enseignement des éléments de la pratique des levers et du nivellement 
topographiques. 8vo. Plates. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Normandie. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. Paris, 
7s. each Vol. 

Geschichte der europiischen Staaten. Von A. Heereu und F, Ukert. Geschichte 
Polens von Dr. Richard Roepell. Part I. 8vo. Hamburg. Subscription price 
for 2 Parts, 11. 

Kiesewetter, Guido von Arezzo. Sein Leben und Wirken. Nebst einem Anhange 
uber heiligen Bernhard. 4to. Leipsig. 3s. 6d. 

Kugler, Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen. Gezeichnet von Adolph Menzel. Parts 
Il. to VII. Leipzig. Sub. pr. 10s. 

Laborde, A. de, Versailles ancien et moderne. Royal 8vo. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts. Paris, il. 10s. 

Lamartine, de, Voyage en Orient, 1832-33, PartI. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 

Maximilian Prinz zu Wiede, Reise in das innere Nord Amerika. Parts XII. and 
XIII. 4to. With folio plates. Coblens. 16s. each Part. 

Michel, Chroniques Anglo-Normands. 8vo. Vol. ILI. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Miége, Histoire de Malte, précédée de la statistique de Malte et de ces dependances. 
3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. 5s. 

Muséum Parisien, Histoire de toutes les bétes curieuses de Paris. Royal 8vo. Many 
cuts. Paris. 11s. 6d, 

Nouvelle Bibliothéque de voyages anciens et modernes, No. I. 8vo. Paris. 6d.each 
No. Will be complete in 12 Vols. each 10s, 

Rotteck, Dr., Allgemeine Weltgeschichte fiir alle Stande, von den friihesten Zeiten bis 
zum Jahre 1831, mit Zugrundelegung seines grésseren Werkes, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von etc. 4 Vols. 16mo. Stuttgart. 12s. 

Schwab, G.. Schiller’s Leben, in 3 Buchern. Vols. 1I., III. 2nd edit. corrected, 
8vo. Stuttgart. For the complete work, 8s. 6d. 

Travers, Histoire civile, politique et religieuse de la ville et du comté de Nantes. 4to. 
Completion of Vol. II. Paris. 

Ustrilow, N., Grundriss der Geschichte Russlands fur mittlere Lehranstalten. Von 
H. von Brackel, With map. 8vo. Riga. 6s. 6d. 

Vanhuffel, Documents inédits concernant’ histoire de France, et particuliérement 
l’Alsace et son gouvernement sous le régne de Louis XIV. 8vo. Faris. 5s. 

Analyse raisonnée de |’Histoire de France sur le plan des manuels allemands ; par de 
Baroncourt. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Coup-d’eil sur les Antiquités Skandinaves, ou Apergu général des diverses sortes de 
monumens archéologiques de la Suéde, du Danemarck ct de la Norwége; par 
Pierre Victor. 8vo. Paris, 4s, 6d, 
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Excursion dans la Niévre, visite 4 la communauté des Jault. Lettre de M. Dupin a 
Etienne. 8vo. Paris. 

Histoire de France, depuis Clovis jusqu’a la mort de Louis IX., avec le tableau des 
institutions et des moeurs des tems barbares et du moyen-Age ; par de Marincourt. 
3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. 5s. 

Histoire de |’état de la ville d’Amiens et de ses comtes, avec un recueil de plusieurs 
titres concernant l’histoire de cette ville; par Dufresne et Du Cange, conseiller 
du trésorier de France. 8vo. Amiens, 

Histoire générale de la Révolution Frangaise, de |’Empire, de la Restauration, de la 
Monarchie de 1830, jusquse et compris 1841; par M. Vivien. No.1. 8vo. 
Paris. Complete in 2 Vols. of 2 Parts, il. 17s. 6d. 

Histoire du Monde, depuis la création jusqu’d nos jours; par H. et C. de Riancey. 
Tome IV.—Depuis le 10e siécle jusqu’a tems présent. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

L’Algérie; par le Baron Baude, conseiller d’état, ex-commissaire du roi en Afrique. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 3maps. Paris. 18s, 6d. 

Petite Histoire d’Espagne ; par Parisot. 18mo. Paris. 

Royaume de France. 4to. Versailles. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Carteggio inedito d’artisti dei secoli XIV. XV.e XVI. pubblicato ed illustrato con 
documenti pure inediti dal dottore Giovanni Gaye. Vol. II. with 6 plates. 8vo. 
Florence. 10s. 

Die vorziiglichsten Gemiilde de kéniglichen Galerie in Dresden, nach den Originalen 
auf Stein gezeichnet. Von Franz Hanfstiingl Part XIX. Fol. Dresden. 11. 
India, 11. 6s. 

Herman, Dr., Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitiiten. Part I.—die Staatsalter- 
thimer enthaltend. 3rd enlarged edition. 8vo. Heidelberg. 9s. 

Kopp, Beitrag zur Darstellung eines reinen einfachen, Baustyls, Part V. contains 
Entwirfe zu 18 einfachen Stadt- und Landkirchen. Fol. Stuttgart. 11. 

Part VI. contains Entwiirfe zu 12 Rathhausernim spitzbogigen, oder alt- 
deutschen Baustyl. Part VII. contains Entwirfe zu 18 Schulgebiiuden im spitz- 
bogigen Baustyl. Fol. Stuttgart. 11, 10s. 

Letronne, Inscription Grecque de Rosette. Texte et traduction, avec commentaire. 
8vo. Plates. Paris. 

Popp et Buleau, Les Trois Ages de |’Architecture Gothique, son origine, sa théorie, 
démontrés par exemples 4 Ratisbonne, Fol, Complete in 10 Nos. Paris. 41. 10s. 

Practisches Handbuch zur Kupferstichkunde, oder Lexicon derjenigen vorziiglichsten 
Kupferstecher, sowohl der iilteren, als bis auf die neueste Zeit, deren Werke sich 
zu einer schonen Zimmerverzierung eignen. 8vo. Magdeburg. 8s. 

Retzsch, Outlines to Shakspeare. 5th Series.x—The Tempest. 13 plates. Genuine 
original edition. 4to. Leipzig. 11. 

Roux, ainé, Monuments d’ Architecture Gothique, Romane, de la Renaissance. Fol. 
Paris. @l. 15s. 

Schinkel, Sammlung architektonischer Entwirfe von Schinkel, enthaltend theils Werke, 
welche ausgefiihrt sind, theils Gegenstande, deren Ausfiihrung beabsichtigt 
wurde, Parts XXVII. and XXVIII.; or of New Series, Nos. III. and 1V. Fol. 
Berlin. 12 plates and text, 11. 10s. 

Schnaase, Karl, Der Kreuzzug Kaiser Friedrichs I, Historische Erliuterungen des 
Frieses von Ludwig Schwanthaler im Festbau des Konigl. Schlosses zu Munchen, 
4to. Diisseldorf, 2s. 6d. 

Schwanthaler’s Werke. Part 11.—Der Kreuzzug des Kaisers Friedrich Barbarossa, 
Fries in Gyps im Saalbau der neuen KGnigl. Residenz zu Munchen. Nach der 
Originalzeichnung des Kiinstlers gestochen unter der Direction de: Prof. S. Amsler. 
4to. 18 plates. Diisseldorf. 2l.5s. India, 31. 10s. 

Woillez, Archéologie des monuments religieux de l'ancien Beauvoises depuis le 5me 
siécle jusque vers la fin duig?me. Fol, PartI. Paris. 
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Du Droit des peintres et des sculpteurs sur leurs ouvrages; par Horace Vernet. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Galerie de portraits de personnages célébres de |’ancienne province de Limousin, ac- 
compagnée de Notices biographiques; par Albert. No. I. 4to. 

Principes de Perspective Linéaire appliqués d’une maniére méthodique et progressive 
au tracé des figures depuis les plus simples jusqu’aux plus composées; par Bouil- 
lon. 4to. Paris. 6s. 


BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, &c. &c. 


Abraham a St, Clara, Simmtliche Werke. Vol. XILI.—Wunderwiirdiges ganz neu 
ausgehecktes Narren-Nest, oder Curieuse Officin und Werkstatt mancherlei Narren 
und Nirrinnen. 12mo. Passau. 1s, 

Allgemeine Encyklopidie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste in alphabetischer Folge, 
von Ersch und Gruber. Numerous maps and engravings. Section 1. Part 34, 
Em—Enstasis. 4to. Leipzig. Sub. pr.19s. Vellum paper, 11. 5s. 

——— Section IIT.—O—Z. Von Meierund Kimtz. Part XIV.—Paul ~Pehu- 
enches. 4to. Leipzig. Sub. pr. 19s. Vellum paper, 11. 5s. 

Annalen der Erd- Volker- und Staatenkunde, Von Dr. Berghaus. 12 Parts. 8vo. 
Berlin. 21. 10s. 

Balzac, de, Pierrette, scénes de la vie de province. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Bechstein, Die Volkssagen, Mahrchen und Legenden des Kaiserstaates Oesterreich. 
Parts II.toIV. 8vo. Leipzig. Sub. pr. 2s. 6d. 

Baudus, Lieut. Col., Etudes sur Napoléon. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Boccacio’s simmtliche Romane und Novelien, Zum ersten Mal vollstiandig tibersetzt 
von Dr. W. Rider. Vol. II. 18mo. Stuttgart. 3s, 

Braun von Braunthal, Lebensbilder und Lebensfragen. 8vo, Munich. 2s. 6d. 

Campe, J., Robinson der Jiingere. Ein Lesebuch ftir Kinder, 2 Parts. 8vo. 
Brunswick. 3s. 6d. 

Collection of Select Pieces of Poetry, containing the Lay of the Bell and some minor 
Poems of Fred. Schiller; Leonora of G. A. Birger; together with some charac- 
teristic Poems of the most eminent German Bards; translated in the Metre of 
the Originals by Captain George Ph, Maurer. 4to, Durmstadt. 3s, 6d. 

oman The same, in 12mo. $s, 6d. 

Fouqué, F. de la Motte, Preussische Trauer Spriiche und Huldigungs-Griisse fur das 
Jahr 1840. -8vo, Halle. 2s. 

Guerin, Isabelle, ou Femme de Chambre et Comtesse. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 
— La Maitresse de mon Fils. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Guizot, Lettres de Famille sur l'Education. 3me éd. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 

Genealogisch-historisch-statistischer Almanach ffir 1841 16mo. Weimar. 9s. 

Gersdorf, Wilhelmine von, Erziiblungen. 28th Vol. Natalie, eine Novelle. 8vo, 
Leipsig. 4s. 6d. 

Girod, Maurice meurs contemporaines. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Goethe’s sammtliche Werke in 40 Biinden, Vollstiindige, neugeordnete Ausgabe. 
Vols. XVI. toXX. 16mo. Stuttgart. 10s. 

Hage, van den, Der Schaafhirt. Historischer Roman aus den Zeiten der Utrechter 
Stiftsfehde 1481 bis 1488. Von O. L. B. Wolff. Part IV. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 

Hahn-Habn, Ida Griifin, Griifin Faustine. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 

Hanke, H., Der Braut Tagebuch. 12mo. Hanover. 11s. 6d. 

Historiettes et Images, Texte par A. de Savigny ; illustrées par plus de 700 dessins, 
d’aprés Grandville, Johannot, etc. 4to. Paris. 14s. 

Kock, de, L’Homme aux trois culottes, ou la République, Empire et la Restauration, 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

————- Moustache. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

-———— ThéAtre. Vol.I. 8vu. Paris. 5s. 

Lenau, Nicolaus, Neuere Gedichte. 2nd edit. 8vo. Stuttgart. 9s. 

Les vieux Conteurs frangais, contenant les cent nouvelles nouvelles, dites les Nouvelles 
du Roi Louis XI. etc, Par Berolde de Verville. Nouv. édit. par Jacob. Nos. 
I—IV. 8vo. Paris. To be completed in 50 Nos. 1, 5s. 
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Malte-Brun, Les jeunes voyageurs en France. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 7s. 

Mémoires de l'Institut royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 
4to. Vol.1V. Part 2. Paris. 

Militair Conversations-Lexicon, von H. der Lihe. The 8th and last Vol. Vienna. 
8 Vols. sub. pr. 4/. 5s. * Vellum paper, 51. 10s, 

Nicander, K. A., Samlade Dikter. Vol. II. Parts 1&2. 8s0. Stockholm. 5s. 

Ochoa, Apantes para una biblioteca de escritores Espanoles contemporaneos, en prosa 
y verso. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. 5s. 

Philipon, Lettres inédites de Mile. (Mme. Roland.) 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s, 6d. 

Philomneste, Le Livre des Singularités. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

‘ Pichler, Caroline, Sammtliche Werke. Vol. LII.—Zeitbilder. 8vo. Vienna. 7s. 

Rabelais, Oeuvres. Nou. éd. par L. Jacob. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

Régis de Trobriand, Les Gentilshommes de |’Ouest. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Sand, Le Compagnon du Tour de France. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s dramatische Werke iibersetzt von Schlegel und Tieck. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 
Berlin. Sub. pr. 2s. Vellum paper, 2s. 6d. 

Siidéstlicher Bildersaal. Vol. III. 8vo. 7 plates. Stuttgart. Vols. I. to III. 2l. 10s 

Tegnér, E., Frithiofs Saga. Die Frithiofs-Sage, von Dr. A. E, Wollheim. 12mo 
2nd edit. Hamburg. 1s. 

Vatout, Souvénirs historiques du Palais de Fontainebleau. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Vingtrimér, Des Prisons et des Prisonniers. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Voltaire, Oeuvres de, avec notes par Beuchot ; Table alphabétique et analytique des 
matiéres par Miger. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. Pap. carre, 11, 2s. 6d.—Pap. cavalier, 
1l. 10s.— Pap. Jésus, 21. 5s. 

Weber, Sagender Vorzeit. In 8 Vols.1¢mo. Leipzig. 11. 7s. 

Wyss, Le Robinson Suisse, traduite par Mme. E. Voiart. Edition illustrée. Royal 
8vo. Paris. 14s. 

Brises Nocturnes, poésies ; par Théodore Michel (de Vernon), ouvrier menuisier ; 
8vo. Puris. 7s. 

Chansons; par Diogéne, auteur du poéme: “ Le Bizet a l’hétel des zaricots.” 8vo. 
Paris. 

La Marquise de Valcour, ou le Triomphe de I'Amour maternel; par Mme. * * *, 
i2mo. Paris. 

Le Cowte de Mansfield ; par Alexandre de Lavergne. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Le Livre d’Amour; par Emmanuel Gonzalés, Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Tesoro de los prosadores espanoles desde la formacion del romance castellano hasta 
fines del siglo XVIII., en el que se contiene Jo mas selecto del teatro historico- 
critico de la elocuencia espanola de don Antonio Capmani, recopilado y ordenado 
por don Eugenio de Ochoa. 8vo. Puris. 12s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


Almqwist, C. J. L., Swensk Spraklara, 8vo. Stockholm. 10s. 

Biblioteka klassykow lacinskich na polski jezyk przclozonych Wydana przez Rac- 
zynskiego. Vols. V. VI. 8vo. 40 plates. Breslau. 11, 5s. 

Bobrowski, X. F., Lexicon latino-pulonicum.—Slownik lacinsko polski na wz6r najcel- 
niejszych europejskich slownikéw, a mianowicie nowego wydania J. Faciolati. 
Z dodaniem wyraz6w do nauk medycznych sluzacych przez Dra F. Rymkiewicza. 
Wydanie drugie zupelnie przerobione i znacznie powiekszone. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Wilna. 11. 8s. 6d. 

Boneschi, L., Precetti di educazione, ovvero Trattato fisico-morale sull’ educazione in 
genere pei due sessi. 2 Vols. 12mo. Lodi. 3s. 6d. 

Bosio, A., Parafrasi in versi italiani sopra Alcuni salmi ed inni, e sopra varie elegie di 
Ovidio, Tibullo e Properzio, Con un breve saggio di poesie da lui composte. 
16mo. Genoa. 2s, 6d. 

Cicero’s simmtliche Briefe ibersetzt und erlautert von C, M, Wieland. New edition, 
In 12 Vols. Vols. 1V.—VI. 18mo. Leipzig. 
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Cicéron, Oeuvres complétes, avec la traduction en Francais. Vols. I—III. 8vo. 
Paris, 2@l. 5s. 

Du Cange, C., Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis a etc. auctum a monachis or- 
dinis S. Benedicti cum supplementis integris D. P. Carpenterii et aliorum digessit 
Henschel. Vol. 1. Parts 2 and 3. 4to. Paris. 11. 5s, 

Eichstaedt, Paradoxorum Horatianorum specimen XI. 4to. Jena. 1s. 

Fleming and Tibbins, Grand Dictionnaire Fran.-Ang. et Ang.-Fran. 4to. Vol. II. 
(Frangais-Anglais.) Paris. 11. 8s. 

Fligel, Dr., An abridged Commercial Dictionary in three Languages, English-French- 
German, containing the most usual Expressions of Trade. 8vo. Leipzig. 11s. 

Fragmenta comicorum graecorum. Collegit et disposuit Meineke. Vol. III.—Frag- 
menta poetarum comoediae mediae continens. 8vo. Berlin. 17s, 

Haeser, De Sorano Ephesio ejusque meet yuvainsiov wa4Sayv libro nuper reperto pro- 
gramma, 4to. Jena. 1s. 

Index scholarum hibernarum publice privatim in Universitate litterarum Jenensi inde 
a die XX VI. m. Oct. anni 1840 usque ad diem XX. m. Martii anni 1841 haben- 
darum. Praefatus est Dr. Eichstadius. 4to. Jena. 138. 

Klotz, R., Epistola critica quam ad Godofredum Hermannum Virum Illustrem de. locis 
quibusdam Sophoclis ex Antigona gratulandi. 8vo. Lipsiae. 2s. 

Luciani Samosatensis opera ex recensione G. Dindorfii, graece et latine, cum indicibus, 
8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Memoires de |’Académie impériale des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg. 6me Série. 
Sciences politiques, histoire, philogie. Vol. V. Parts 1 and 2. 4to. Petersburg. 
il. 2s. 6d. for 6 Parts. 

Plinii secundi Historiae naturalis libri XXXVII. cum indicibus rerum locupletissimis 
ad optimorum librorum fidem emendatissime editi curante C. Weisio. to. 
Lipsia. 16s. 

Raynouard, Lexique Romane, ou Dictionnaire de la Langue des Troubadours. 8vo, 
Vol. I11.—D—K. Paris. C. pap. 15s. V. pap. il. 10s. 

Sandberger, Dr. Guido, De Zadriade, Armeniae minoris rege primo ejusque de stirpe 
ad numi inediti et scriptorum antiquorum fidem exposuit. 8vo. Frankfurt. 
2s. 6d. 

ZOYIAAS, Suidae Lexicon graece et latine etc. recensuit et annotatione critica in- 
struxit Bernhardy. Vol. I. Part 6, and Vol. II. Part VI. 4to. Halle. Sub. 
pr. 13s. 6d. 

Tchoubinof, D., Dictionnaire géorgien-russe-fran. 4to. Petersburg. 11. 10s. 
Weber, Carl Julius, Simmtliche Werke. Vols. XXIV. to XXVI.— Democritus, oder 
hinterlassene Papiere eines lachenden Philosophen. 8vo. Stuttgart. 15s. 
Homére, L’Iliade et ’Odyssée, traduits en Frangais par le Prince Lebrun, 18mo. 

Paris. 4s. 

Philodemi Rhetorica ex Herculanensi papyro lithographice Oxonii exensa; restituit, 
latiné vertit, etc., E. Gros. Adjecti sunt duo Philodemi libri de Rhetoricé Nea- 
poli editi. 8vo. Puris. 11s. 6d. 

Publii Terentii Andria: recensuit, et variorum suisque notis illustravit Quicherat, 
12mo. Paris. 1s. 6d. 

Sophoclis Oedipus Coloneus, Secundum editionem Boissonadii. Varietatem lectionis 
et adnotationem adjecitde Sinner, 12mo. Paris, 1s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Allgemeines Theater-Lexikon, oder Encyclopédie alles Wissenswerthen fiir Bihnen- 
kunstler, von Blum, Herlosssohn, Marggraff. Vol. III. 8vo, Altenburg. Vol. 
I. to ILI. sub. pr. 13s. 6d. 

Barthelme, A., Das Christ-Pippchen. Ein Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, 8vo. 
Wiirzburg. 2s, 


Berliner Theater-Almanach auf das Jahr 1841. Von A. Cosmar. 18mo. Berlin. 
7s. 6d. 
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Beskow, B., Schwedische Tragédien. Uebersetzt von Adam Oehlenschlager. 8vo. 
Part I. Gustav Adolph, Tragedy.— II. Torkel Knutson.—III. Birger und sien 
Geschlecht. Each Part, 6s. 

Birch- Pfeiffer, Charlotte, Johannes Guttenberg. Original-Schauspiel in 3 Abtheilun- 
gen. te Auflage. Nebst einer kurzgefassten Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst, 
von ihrem Ursprunge bis zur Gegenwart. 16mo, Berlin, 2s. 6d. 

Delavigne, Théatre. 2me Série. 12mo. Paris, 4s. 

Devrient, Ueber Theaterschule. Eine Mittheilung an das Theaterpublikum. 12mo. ° 
Berlin. 2s. 

Drake, E., Elementar-Cours i Harmonie-Laren. 4to. Stockholm. 8s. 

Hentschel, E., Evangelisches Choralbuch mit doppelten Zwischenspielen, enthaltend 
156 der gangbarsten Chorile in vierstimmiger Bearbeitung. 4to. Weissenfels. 
12s. 

Kotzebue, August von, Theater, Vols. 1—X. 18mo, Leipzig. Vols. I.—XV. 11. 5s. 
The work will be completed in 30 Vols. 2l. 

Leonhardt-Lyser, Caroline, Meister Albrecht Durer. Drama in 4 acts, with 3 plates, 
8vo. Niirnberg. 4s. 6d. 

Marlow Gutenberg, Drama in Five Acts. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 6d. 

Marx, A., Allgemeine Musiklehre. Ein Hiulfsbuch fir Lehrer und Lernende in 
jedem Zweige musikalischer Unterweisung. 2nd edition, 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

Niccolini, Tragedie scelte ed altre rime. 32mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Roos, A. D., Dramatiska Forsok. 8vo. Stockholm. 5s. 

Schilling, Dr., Musikalisches Conversations-Handlexikon, enthaltend die vollstan- 
digste Erklarung aller musikalischen Realien u. s. w. Vol. I. 8vo. Mergentheim. 
7s. 6d. 

Schliephake. Kaiser Heinrich der Vierte, a Tragedy. 12mo. Mannheim. 4s. 

Taschenbuch dramatischer Originalien. Von Dr. Franck. 9 plates. 8vo. Leipzig. 
18s. 

Teatro tragico, ossia raccolta di alcune tragedie italiane scelte fra e miglioti autori i 
Alfieri, Maffei, ec. da L. Sforzosi, 12mo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Beatrix de Tenda, opéra en deux actes, musique de Bellina. 8vo. Paris. 2s, 

La grace de Deux, ou la Nouvelle Fanchon, drame en cing actes, mélé de chant, 
d’Ennery et Lemoine. 8vo. Paris. 

La Rose de Péronne, opéra comique en trois acts; par Leuven et d’Ennery. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Le Camélia, vaudeville en un acte ; par Arago et Gouin. 18mo. Paris. 6d. 

Le Code et l’Amour, vaudeville en un acte; par Merle et Simonnin. 8vo. 

Le Guitarrero, opéra comique en trois actes, paroles de M, Scribe, musique de M, F, 
Halevy. 8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Le tailleur de la cité, vaudeville en deux actes ; par Xavier. 8vo. Paris, 1s. 

Méthode des Méthodes pour la piano, par Fétis et Moschelés. Part II. 20s. 

Newyate, ou les Voleurs de Londres, drame en quartre actes; par M. T. Sauvage. 
8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Pauline, ou le Chatiment d’une mére, drame en trois actes ; par Laloue et Labrousse. 
8vo. Paris, 1s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annuaire du journal des mines de Russie. Introduction et tableaux statistiques. 
1835—1838. 8vo. St. Petershourg. 11. 15s. 

Annuaire Général du Commerce et de I’Industrie pour 1841. Royal 8vo. Paris. 

Audriffet, Systéme financier de la France. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Bergmann, J., Medaillen auf berihmte und ausgezeichnete Manner des Kaiserthums 
Oesterreich, vom XVI. bis zum XIX. Jahrhunderte. Part I. 4to. Vienna. 
Parts I. and II. Lis. 

Biedenfeld, F., Geschichte und Verfassung aller geistlichen und weltlichen, erlos- 
chenen und blihenden Ritterorden u.s,w. Part VII. 4to. Weimar. Sub- 

scription-price, 10s. 
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Buonaféde, Histoire critique et philosophique du Suicide. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Conversations-Lexikon der Gegenwart. Silawische Literatur bis Steinacker. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Part XXXI. 2s, fine paper, 2s. 6d. 

Corréard, Histoire des fuseés de guerre. Vol. I. 8vo. and Atlas. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Der Freihafen. Galerie von Unterhaltungsbildern aus den Kreisen der Literatur, 
Geselischaft und Wissenschaft. 1841. 1st quarterly part. S8vo, Altona, 8s. 

Deutscher Volks-Kalender 1841, von F. M. Gubitz, mit 120 wood-cuts, 8vo. Berlin. 
2s. 6d. - 

Die Schachgeheimnisse des Arabers Philipp Stamma, wie sie der Meister gab, 8vo. 
Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Déderlien, Padagogische Bemerkungen und Bekenntnisse. 4to. Erlangen. 1s. 6d. 

Fritz, Esquisse d’un systéme complet d’instruction et d’éducation. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Littrow, J., Kalender fur alle Stande. 1841. 8vo. Vienna. 2s. 

Provolo, Manuale per la scuola de’ sordi-muti di Verona. 8vo. Verona. 4s. 

oe Dr., Des Stader-Elbzolles Ursprung, Fortgang und Bestand. 8vo. Ham- 

rg. 4s. 

The German Examiner and Continental Advertiser. Edited by Edward A. Moriarty. 
Vol. 11, 1841. 52Nrs, Leipzig. 11. 5s. 

Thiery, Applications du fer aux constructions de l’artillére. Part II. 8vo. with 
Atlas. Paris. 11. 2s. 


Verri, P., Saggi di agricoltura pratica sulla coltivazione dei gelsi e delle vita, 16mo. 
Milan. 3s. 6d. 


Will shortly appear. 


Held, W., 1813, 1814, 1815. Vaterlindisches Schauspiel in 3 acts, Exfurt. 
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